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Sussex Pottery, 



So simple in its essentials is the craft of the worker in clay ; 
so widely obtainable the requisite material ; and so uni- 
versally bestowed the tools, namely the hands, primarily 
needful for its manipulations, that it is scarcely remarkable 
that the art of the potter is the most ancient of all those industries, 
at once useful and ornamental, which the craft and subtlety of man 
has devised. As regards our own country, the degree of civilization 
to which the Britons had already attained at the period of Caesar's 
invasion, would justify us in assuming that they were not behind 
kindred nations in their practice of the potter's craft. And since 
the provinces over against Gaul were the most advanced in arts 
and sciences, we may conclude that the district we now know as 
Sussex produced some proportion of the pottery which has been 
unearthed at various periods and localities in this country. 

With the Romans, of course, came a far higher style of art 
and practice, and though much of the remains of their handiwork 
which has survived was of continental origin, the discovery of 
Roman and Romano-British kilns in divers places goes to show 
that some considerable quantity must have been made in this 
country. Every county museum contains specimens of such pottery, 
as well as of that of succeeding periods ; and a small but choice 
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collection of the very characteristic ware of Sussex is now on view 
in the museum of the Sussex Archaeological Society in Lewes 
Castle. 

As with the country at large, there is scarcely a district in Sussex 
in which clay suitable for the purposes of the potter may not be 
found ; and there is hardly a locality in which specimens of its 
ancient ceramic art have not been discovered, and those often of a 
superior kind. 

Some sixty years 
ago, a discovery 
was made near Wor- 
thing, of more than 
a score of Roman 
urns and funeral 
vessels of common 
shape and material, 
and a few pieces of 
Samian ware, together 
with a small slate- 
coloured urn, 3i ins. 
high, beautifully de- 
corated with a hunt- 
ing scene in high 
relief. 

In the neigh- 
bourhood, too, of 
Lewes, a very perfect 
specimen of a small 
Roman vase, doubt- 
less of local manufac- 
ture, has been found 
at Ringmer. 

Pottery which is 
definitely Saxon in 
origin is of some 
rarity in Sussex. The Norman (or early mediaeval) period is repre- 
sented by some curious pieces ; one formed in the shape of a stag, 
another, an equestrian figure. The former was found at Seaford, the 
latter at Lewes ; and both, in spite of their somewhat bizarre form, 
were intended for use as liquor-holding vessels. They are made of 
a coarse clay, and glazed a greenish colour. Of approximately the 
same date were probably a number of green-glazed pitchers and 
jugs found at Horsham about thirty years ago, all very similar to 




Fig. I A. — Romano -British um found near Worthing. 
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each other in shape and colour, having their surface raised with 
transverse lines. The later mediaeval period must have been one in 
which the potters were very active, for great quantities of their wares, 
whole or fragmentary, are frequently found all over the country. 
We have one instance of this in the unearthing, about five or six 
years ago, of some ancient kilns at Ringmer, near Lewes, which, if 
we may judge from the great quantities of fragments found, must 
have done quite a large trade, not only in bricks and tiles, but also 
in pottery, exempli- 
fied by pots, jugs, 
and other domestic 
articles. Some of 
these fragments show 
attempts at imparting 
a more than usual 
ornamental character 
to the work, such as 
jugs moulded into 
various shapes, some 
of a comic nature. 

This pottery is of 
considerable anti- 
quity; its potters 
being mentioned in 
various ancient docu- 
ments, such as court- 
rolls and wills ; and 
it appears to have 
been worked, with 
various periods of 
suspension, until the 
end of the sixteenth 
century. A possible 
reference to it occurs 
in a will, dated 1588, 

of a certain Thomas Hooke, of Ringmer, who postscripts that 
"William Bynge the brickmaker" owes him iii^; while Thomas 
Shepperd, of the same place, in his will, dated 1594, makes a 
similar statement about " Saunder the bryckmaker." 

Possibly we have a still later record in the words " Mary Cruse 
made me begorr 1791," inscribed on the under surface of a ridge tile 
removed from the end of Ringmer church some years ago. 

The earliest record of the ancient potters of Ringmer which I 




Fig. IB. — Romano- British urn found near Worthing. 
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have found, occurs in a court-roll of the time of Edward the third, 
wherein there is entered the receipt of iv^ v\^ " de consuetudine vi 

figulorum apud Ryngmere" ; while 
another roll of 1378 records the 
amounts paid, namely, ii^ iii^, 
by three potters, "for licence 
from the lord to dig clay in the 
common." Besides the money 
rent the rolls record that each 
paid 100 eggs at Easter and a 
hen at Christmas. 

In 15 17, this little colony of 
potters appears to have been 
involved in one of those periodic 
epidemics which wrought so 
much havoc with human life in 
mediaeval times, for a court roll 
of that date records that nothing 
had been received from th(i five 
potters of Ringmer, "because 

Fig. 2.— Roman urn found near Ringmer. they are dead and no one fills 

their place " (co quod mortui 
sunt . . . et nullus co occupat loco eorum). 

Having adduced these entries 
as throwing some light upon the 
potter's craft in one parish in 
Sussex in mediaeval times, and 
returning now to the county at 
large, we find at the Renaissance 
the art of the worker in clay 
directed in one particular channel, 
opened to it by the great impetus 
which the increase and dissemi- 
nation of wealth gave to the use 
of bricks in the erection of the 
houses of the great. For the 
artistic potentialities of brick 
soon became evident, and some 
of the dwellings erected about 
that period afford some pleasing 
instances of decorative brickwork. 
At Laughton, for instance, Sir W. Pelham built for himself a 
semi-castellated mansion, and the Sussex potters exhibited their 




Fig. 3. — Fragment of a mediaeval jug 
found at the old kilns, Ringmer. 
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skill in the beautiful brick mouldings and mullions of the windows, 
and in the artistic use of the Pelham badge — the buckle. 

Elizabethan times are represented by numbers of such domestic 
articles as ale-pots, and particularly by those jugs of varjing size 
but great similarity of shape, called Bellarmines, or grey-beards. 
Although a large number of these were made on the Continent, 
there is no doubt that some proportion were made in England. 
The Stuart and Georgian periods afford specimens of the potter's 
art, chiefly in vessels of the type of Fulham pots — a strong grey 
ware ornamented with bold blue patterns, sometimes having a 
central medallion produced from a stamp. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any of these, although found hereabouts, were made in 
Sussex. 




Fig. 4.— Bowl made at Chailey, Sussex, in 1792. 

Coming to the pottery of more modern times, and in particular 
to the ware which represents the acme to which the Sussex potter 
has attained, we see from the specimens now on view in Lewes 
Castle that it is of a very characteristic nature. It is of two main 
descriptions ; a dark rich brown-coloured pottery, mottled and 
streaked with a darker tint, called " tortoiseshell " ware ; and a 
highly-glazed, rich burnt-sienna coloured ware, with decorations in 
yellow clay artistically impressed into the body in patterns of great 
delicacy. The two potteries mainly represented here are those of 
Chailey, in Central Sussex, and Iden, near Rye, in the east of the 
county. From Chailey pottery came the two fine punch-bowls, lent 
by Sir William Grantham. The most artistic of these is of the 
bright-coloured ware, 6 ins. high, and 3 ft. 7 ins. in circumference. 
It is decorated in yellow with festoons of small circles and crosses, 
from the loopings-up of which depend conventionally rendered 
thistles. Around the rim runs the festive inscription — " Fill your 
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glasses, lads and lasses, round the maypole frisk and play, smiling 
glancing singing dancing, this is cupid's holiday. Th^' Alchorn 
Chailey South Common Lewes Sussex 1792." On the rim of the 
foot were initials (G. Y. E.) and a number of circles with double- 
lined-centres, between which is the word "Warwick." In the centre 
of the bowl is a large eight-rayed star, and in a circle runs the 
inscription, "Guy Earle of Warwick March the 5, 1792." 




Fig. 5. — Spirit-flask, made at Eastbourne, in 179 1. 



The other bowl, of larger size and somewhat similar decoration, 
is inscribed, " Tho* Franci*s jeres we value not we will try to make 
a chimney pot my mystcr found me just and trew and why not me 
as well as you tho^ we at Chaily are but mean we do the thing 
thats neat and clean." The foot bears the inscription, " Made by 
Robt. Burstow Chaily South Common 1791." These bowls, with 
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their ample dimensions, are not the only articles of the Sussex 
potter's craft which confirm the dictum of the old dramatist that 
our forefathers were " potent at potting " ; for there are a number 
of spirit-flasks, of no mean capacities, represented in this collection. 
Most of them are in the shape of huge flat watches, ornamented 
in the yellow clay, with dialling on one side, on the other with 
the owner's or 
maker's name and 
place of abode or 
manufacture. The 
best of these is one 
lent by Mr. D. Moore. 
It is of rather larger 
capacity than the 
others and is without 
the usual dialling, but 
it is well decorated 
with a pattern, the 
outlines of which are 
formed some of dark 
coloured stars, the 
others of yellow. 
This flask is also the 
oldest in the collec- 
tion, bearing the date 
1 79 1 in a central 
circle, together with 
the initials W. C. It 
was probably made 
near Eastbourne. 

Another article, a 
churn-shaped pot, is 
inscribed '' Jane 
Butler Sedlescombe 
Sussex 1815 " on a 

central band of brown, with yellow letters. Above and below 
this band the pot is covered with a cream-colour, and is encircled 
with dark lines. 

Decorated in the same manner as the punch-bowls is a huge 
teapot, bearing on one side, in the midst of a pattern whose 
outlines are formed by stars, the hospitable invitation — 
** Drink about friend and brother 
When this is out whe'll have another." 




Fig. 6. — Churn-shaped Butter or Jam-pot of Sussex ware. 
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Another teapot is of the dark tortoiseshell ware, and of a singular 
shape, being contracted in its upper third, as though divided into 
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Fig. 7. — Teapot of Sussex ware, made in 1806. I ft. 3 ins. high. 

two compartments, an upper and a lower. There is also a large 

plain jug in the same dark ware. 

Almost as dark as these tortoiseshell pots is a little two- 
handled bowl or cup, 
ornamented with 
dots and a band of 
short vertical lines, 
and the large spraw- 
ling figures of the 
date 1 72 1 : all drawn 
in cream - coloured 
slip. 

Quite a different 
object to these useful 
but ornamental 
articles of Sussex 
ware is the figure of 
a bird, boldly model- 
Fig. 8.— Two-handled Cup of Sussex Ware, 4 ins. high. led tO represent a 

wood -pigeon. It is 
of the burnt-sienna coloured ware, with wings and neck-ring of 
yellow slip. 
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Another Sussex pottery which confers something of a distinctive 
nature upon its ceramics, is the Bellcvue Pottery, Rye ; its ware 
being generally of a fancy character. A very favourite article is a 
drinking vessel in the form of a pig, which when filled is stood on 
end, the head lifting off, and being used as a cup. Formerly used 
frequently at wedding feasts the guests were humorously invited to 
drink a " hogshead " of beer ! These pigs often bore the motto 
(impressed into the ware, round the neck), " He won't be druv,'* 
a legend highly characteristic of the Sussex character. 

Of the other Sussex potteries, that of Cadborough was estab- 
lished in 1807; its ware being hard and durable, and of a splashed 
or mottled appearance. 




^^g* 9* — Figure of a wood-pigeon, of Sussex ware. 
5X ins. high and 7X ins. long. 

In the same case are some articles representative of modern 
Sussex ware from the I den pottery ; very verdant in colour, and 
naturalesque in treatment. As Disraeli, in his day, said of the 
occupants of the ministerial benches, "Like the flies in amber, one 
wonders how the Devil they got there." If they are here as an 
advertisement, let us hope they are made to pay for it. At least, 
they serve to enforce that saying of a certain wise man of old, 
who, recumbent and despondent beneath his gourd-tree, opined 
that "we are no better than our fathers" — at least, in our ceramic 
art. 

W. Heneage Legge. 
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THERE is, perhaps, no more interesting class of objects for 
special study in Rome than the fragments of sculpture 
with interlaced patterns — meandri — to be found in many 
of the churches there ; yet the subject seems to me to 
be one that meets with more or less neglect. 

This neglect, however, cannot altogether be termed wilful, but 
is due to a certain extent to circumstance. Want of time is one 
reason for it, ignorance as to where they are to be found is another, 
and some uncertainty of nomenclature, which tends to make research 
difficult, may fairly be reckoned a third. The two first reasons are 
connected with each other: these fragments of sculpture are not 
obvious sights, and it is impossible during a short visit to spare the 
necessary time for hunting them out. Even during a long visit it is 
difficult to study them thoroughly, because in Rome there are so many 
conflicting interests to attract the attention and draw one aside from 
special work. 

Confusion of nomenclature is certainly another element of 
difficulty. Some writers give to these fragments the title of 
Lombardic Byzantine work, others the title of Comacine work, or 
possibly use the two indiscriminately. The traditional name of the 
interlacings amongst the Italians themselves is Solomon's Knot ; 
but even this title, though it is more truly suggestive of the origin 
and antiquity of the interlacings than the others, does not completely 
cover the subject, so that they have been obliged to distinguish the 
Byzantine knot, which is not continuous and has no spiritual meaning, 
by the name o{ girogolo,^ 

Perhaps the best name to suit the purpose of this article is the 
simple Italian word intrexcio — interlacing — as it may be given 
appropriately to all, whether they belong to the early centuries of 
Christianity or to the period when Byzantine influence was strong 
in Rome and decorators chiefly Byzantine, or to the period when 
Lombard architecture had established its supremacy not only in 
Northern Italy, but in Rome itself. It may also be applied alike 
to the sculpture that has a spiritual meaning and to the sculpture 
which is merely ornamental. 

* See Leader Scott in Cathedral Builaers. 
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It is necessary to a true understanding of the intrecci to know 
something of the sculptor-architects of Rome to whom, in the first 
instance, we owe them, and to understand a Httle of the consti- 
tution of their famous guild, the members of which, after the fall 
of the Empire and the Lombard conquest of Northern Italy, were 
distinguished by the titles of Maestri Comacini and Liberi Muratori. 
It is also necessary to be?ir in mind that during the many centuries 
covered by the story of this guild it was subject to three great 
architectural influences — Roman, Byzantine, and Lombard, Merzario, 
quoting Selvatico, says : " Noto che Tarchittetura, la quale tenne il 
e romano conguinte insicme, ma nell 800 mescolossi ad in altra, che 
prodotte in parte da quelle aveve nulla di meno in si medesimi 
elemente tanto originate da costitue un arte independente." 

When Roman civilisation was overthrown in the fifth century by 
the inroads of the barbarians, the sculptor- architects and masons of 
Rome fled to Como, the last free spot to be found in Italy, the 
neighbourhood in which the legions of the Roman empire made 
their last and not least glorious stand : " la liberta romana lancio 
Tultimo suo dardo, e trasso I'ultimo sospiro sul lago di Como 
propriamente sugli scogli dell Isola Comacina."' 

These Roman masons took with them the traditions and rules 
of their ancient g^ild and preserved them intact through long years 
of inaction. When civilisation began to tell on the Lombards and 
Christianity began to reform their minds, the sculptor-architects or 
free-masons of Rome once more found scope for their powers and 
became identified both with the place of their refuge and its 
conquerors. They were not indigenous to Como, but they throve 
well in a district which had had its famous architects as far back 
as the days of Pliny. 

It has been disputed whether the title Maestri Comacini is derived 
from the Isola Comacina or from a Latin word signifying stone- 
mason. Sturgis, in the Dictionary of Architecture and Building, 
is altogether in favour of the latter derivation. 2 If the derivation 
given by Sturgis is the true one, then we may justly give the name 
Comacine to all the intrecci ; but if, on the other hand, we hold to 
the name being derived from the Isola Comacina, it can only be 
given to such of them as were executed after the Roman guild had 

* Merzario, VMaestri Comacini. 

" Pliny praises a local architect in a letter to a friend — '* Merzario, Mutius, A.D. %^, 
Roman Lodge." Leader Scott. 

The word Comacinus is from the same stem as macioy the common Latin word for 
stone-mason, with the addition of collective prefix, and may also be connected with cur- 
rent Byzantine word for practical architect mechanicos. — Sturg^is^ Dictionary of ArchiUc- 
ture. 
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taken refuge in that neighbourhood. It must be remembered, 
however, that though we may reject the derivation of the name 
Maestri Comacini from the architects of Como, we cannot reject 
the historical fact that it was these men who kept alight the lamp 
of knowledge during the dark years of Barbarian supremacy. 

The intrecci were not wrought by men working separately, but 
by members of a guild working collectively with a single aim. This 
guild, which was transmitted to the Longobardic Comacines through 
the early Christian colleges of Rome, was a very ancient — if not 
the most ancient — of all guilds, and some of its symbols are suggestive 
of Eastern origin. Merzario says : " Ci danno a vedere ima 
continuazione delle eterie dei Greci, e dei Collegi dei Romani, 
indiciano i depositare dei precetti dell *arte antica, che insegnavasi 
a porte chiuse e propagavasi nella schola e nel laborium, ed il 
vincolo di solidarieta e di fraternita che fa comune, piii che presso 
d'altri nei nostri vecchi artiste e operai laonde furono chiamati 
ugualmente maestri e fratelli Comacini." 

It would be no easy task to follow the traditions of the guild to 
their source, for they open up a wide field for speculation : on the 
one hand, to trace the story of the Collegia of Rome, from which 
the guild sprang, and investigate the effect of Etruscan influence 
upon them ; on the other, to ascertain how far it was affected by 
the influx of Greek artists, and to pursue, also, the train of thought 
suggested by two of its most famous symbols : the endless knot and 
the Lion of Judah. But such speculations are beyond the scope of 
the present article ; it is enough for its purpose to know the main 
principles which guided the men who wrought the intrecci pf Rome. 

The guild was divided into three classes — novices, operators, 
and masters. All members were instructed in their duties to society 
and taught to direct every action to the glory of the Lord and His 
worship, to live faithful to God and the government, to lend them- 
selves to the public good and fraternal charity. They were to 
communicate to each other ideas on architecture, building, stone- 
cutting, etc. They were teachers of religious truth as well as 
exponents of the beautiful ; their sculpture was an eloquent part of 
a primitive language in religion and art : the smallest tracery had 
a meaning, every leaf spoke a mystic language of some great truth 
of religion.' 

The freemasons of our own day claim descent from the great 
Roman guild, and whether the completeness of their pedigree be 
allowed or not, it is impossible to see a symbol of it over one of 
the great schools founded by them for the education of the poor 

* See Cathedral Builders. 
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and fatherless amongst the children of the fraternity without remem- 
bering that they uphold its ancient principles. 

One of the symbols most frequently found on the fragments 
of sculpture which remain to show the work of the guild in Rome 




Fig. 1. — Fragments of Intrecci, shewing variety of symbols, from Sta Sabina. 

is the endless knot, or Solomon's Knot: "that intricate and endless 
variety of the single, unbroken line of unity, emblem of the manifold 
ways of the one God Who has neither beginning nor end."^ I 
» Leader Scott's Cathedral Builders, 
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have been told that the sculptor masons made use of leather thongs 
twisted in and out as models for the wonderful interlaced patterns 
which they executed. Some of the symbols which occur frequently, 
as well as the endless knot, are of sufficiently easy interpretation, 
such as : the wheel circle, symbol of eternity ; three circles interlaced, 
signifying Trinity in unity; the triangle, symbol of the Trinity; 
the banner, symbol of conquest ; the rose, of silence ; the lily, of 
purity; the heart, of truth and sincerity; the lion, strength and 
fortitude ; the palm tree, victory — ^the palm was a pagan symbol 
signifying victory and justice adopted by the Christians,^ who gave 
it additional meaning. The peacock and cock were emblems of the 
Resurrection ; the latter also symbolical of vigilance. But to interpret 
this primitive language fully now would require special knowledge, 
though no doubt it taught its lesson plainly enough to the eyes of 
those for whom it was originally intended. 

The intrecci of Rome fall naturally into two divisions, of which 
the ninth century forms the boundary line. In the ninth century 
the masons of Como, who were beginning at that date to find scope 
for their work outside the country in which their predecessors had 
taken refuge, came to Rome and built and restored certain churches 
there, which still remain connected with their name and retain their 
Lombard characteristics : Sta Maria in Cosmedin ; Sta Prassede, Sta 
Saba, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, etc. The intrecci which were executed 
before the ninth century, some of them possibly at a very early 
date, must be put in the first division, and those which were executed 
after the ninth century must be put in the second. 

But though, in studying the history of the guild, this division is 
obvious, it is by no means obvious when we come to the practical 
study of the intrecci themselves. The Maestri Comacini in their 
exile preserved faithfully the traditions and ideas of their Roman 
predecessors ; therefore the same signs and symbols and designs 
appear both in the first and second period, and there could scarcely 
be a more difficult task set to the student than to fix the date of an 
intreccio if the latter be separated from any surroundings calculated 
to throw light upon the subject.^ In all those churches which are 
definitely connected by history with Lombard building or restoration 
we may reasonably expect not only to find intrecci, but also to be 
able to guess their date with tolerable accuracy. But there are 
other churches with regard to which history is silent : churches which 

* The peacock symbol of immortality was also a Pagan symlx>l. 

^ The following may l>e some help: — '* During the fourth and fifth centuries they adhered 
closely to patterns which had been current in Rome, usually stiff geometrical designs in 
open work, following the technique of metal. Sixth and ninth centuries, new type of de- 
coration, viz., designs in low relief, copied from contemporary textile patterns." — Lowrie, 
Pictorial Art, 
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do not possess a single Lombard characteristic — ^no airy campanile, 
such as those of Sta Maria in Cosmedin and Sta Agnese without the 
walls; no characteristic porch, such as in St. Clemente and Sta 
Prassede point direct to Lombard restoration, if not to Lombard 
origin ; no arcade such as at Sta Saba catches at once the least 
experienced eye — ^yet which must not be passed over by those on 
the look-out for intrecci ; but to find them needs patience and 
observation and more time than the visitor to Rome generally has 
to spare. It is reasonable to suppose that intrecci found in churches 
absolutely without Lombard characteristics may belong to the period 
previous to Lombard influence. 

The intrecci are to be found in all kinds of unexpected places — 
in the vestibules of Renaissance churches, where, though overlooked 
by the careless or ignorant, they are apparent at once to the initiated 
eye ; in those strange buried churches of Rome which one can only 
view by the wavering light of a guide's taper ; scattered amongst 
pagan remains on the Palatine or in the Forum; on the door-posts 
of a commonplace house in a commonplace street ; indoors and out 
of doors ; in fact, one must be on the look-out for them everywhere. 

An intreccio has intrinsic interest wherever found, and is worth 
studying even when totally separated from its original surroundings, 
but peculiar interest attaches to such intrecci as have been found 
in churches the construction and record of which is calculated to 
throw light upon their history. For instance, I saw a few fragments 
of knot work in the newly-discovered church of Sta Maria Antica 
under the Palatine. They were the merest fragments and similar 
in character to those to be seen elsewhere, but their position, even 
setting aside the interest attaching to everything found within the 
walls of a building, the resurrection of which, after its long burial, 
was one of the parting surprises of the nineteenth century, gave 
them a peculiar value. As Sta Maria Antica has been proved to 
be the fourth church in Rome in point of antiquity and has been 
curiously preserved from restoration, the date of anything found 
within its walls can be fixed with tolerable accuracy. 

The intrecci of S. Clemente are of the highest importance 
because this church, being a fourth century foundation, ranks above 
even Sta Maria Antica in antiquity and retains to this day, in spite 
of the numerous restorations it has undergone, many of the charac- 
teristics of the early Christian Basilica. All who have visited this 
church since the excavations due to the energy of Prior Mullooly 
know that it consists of four distinct structures super-imposed on 
each other, but it is only to the two uppermost of these that it is 
necessary to refer now, viz., the Basilica built in the fourth century 
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and the Basilica built in the twelfth century. The latter church 
follows to a certain extent the lines of Lombard architecture, but 
exhibits also some of the characteristics of the early Christian 
Basilica over which it is built, in the atrium or courtyard which 
leads to the principal entrance and in the vestibule between this 
and the nave. Like Sta Maria Anticci, it follows the use of the 
Greek Church in having a chapel on either side of the apse.^ The 
beautiful pierced screen which divides the chancel from the choir in 
S. Clemente is wrought of a single .strand interlaced so as to form 
a lattice work.^ Its position in a church of which the history is 
sufficiently clear for it to be possible to fix its date with tolerable 
accuracy makes this intrecci o, apart from its beauty, of the greatest 
importance. A fragment of the same pattern is to be seen on a 
slab in the vestibule of Sta Agncse without the walls. Sta Agnese, 
like St. Clemente, is a fourth century foundation. It was the custom 
with the Roman artists of the third and fourth centuries and the 
Comacine artists of the ninth century " to choose the parapet of the 
tribune in all the early Basilicas to set their mysterious signs upon 
and to mark their belief in God as shewing infinity in unity."3 But 
though the intreccio in St. Clemente occupies this traditional position, 
it is not in situ, for it originally belonged to the lower church, and 
is attributed to the sixth century. The ambos, and the marble 
railing that encloses the choir were also taken from the lower 
church, but bear marks of restoration. Nesbit says : " One of the 
most characteristic slabs is a panel in St. Clemente — the ornamenta- 
tion is of a character transitional between classical and Byzantine. 
The monogram has been read Hadrianus, but this is clearly a mistake, 
as it evidently reads Johannus. Three popes of this name occur 
in the sixth century ."4 In the vestibule of the lower church there 
are interesting fragments of intrecci which it is reasonable to suppose 
may be reckoned of early date. In its vestibule there is* a mosaic 
in which a master mason is depicted overseeing and directing his men.5 
The little church of the SS. Quattro Coronati, which stands on 
one of the spurs of the Caelian Hill, not very far from St. Clemente, 
is little known to the casual tourist, but is so specially connected 
with the story of the early Christian masons that it must in no wise 

» "The atrium as an alm(ist invariable feature of the early Basilica in the West in 
the fifth century became less common and only in rare cases imitated in the middle ages." 
— Lowrie, Pictorial Art, 

' There is an excellent illustration of this screen in Cathedral Builders. 

3 Cathedral Builders, 

* Nesbit: on The Churches of Rome earlier than 1150. He gives a good illustration 
of part of the railing surrounding choir. 

5 Leader Scott gives the name of this mason Sisimus in the record of the Roman 
Lodge, and gives date as seventh or eighth century. 
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be overlooked by anyone interested in studying intrecci. This 
church, which is reckoned one of the good specimens of mediaeval 
architecture remaining in Rome,^ resembles externally the Lombard 
churches of North Italy. Its squat fortress-like tower belongs to a 
different type from the airy belfries of Sta Agnese and Sta Maria 
in Cosmedin. But though as it stands now the work of the Comacine 
builders of Carlovingian times is manifest in it, like St. Clemente 
it shows traces of a much more ancient origin in the courtyard and 
vestibule by which it is entered.^ There are two courtyards opening 
one out of the other, and op the northern wall of the innermost is 




Fig. 2. — Panel from Sta Maria in Cosmedin. 

a fragment of a beautiful intreccio. On either side of this, but 
apparently unconnected with it, are slabs with archaic figures. 3 

SS. Quattro Coronati is dedicated to the memory of four martyred 
sculptors of Rome, and is still held in special affection by the stone- 
cutters of the city. Four brothers, sculptors, suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian for refusing to make images of the false gods. 
" We cannot," they said to the Pagan emperor, " build a temple for 
false gods, nor shape images in wood and stone to ensnare the souls 
of others. "4 



' Lanciani : Pagan and Christian^ Jionie, 

' Nesbit gives its date as 625-638, which is certainly not over-estimating its antiquity. 
3 Lowrie mentions these archaic figures as being of the same date as the figures on 
doors of Sta Sabina, viz., fifth century. 
^ Leader Scott's Cathedral Builders, 
2 
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I cannot in this article attempt to pursue the interesting subject 
of the work of the guild elsewhere than in Rome, but it ought to 
be remembered in connection with this church, dedicated to sculptors, 
that it is recorded of the first British martyr, St. Alban, who suffered 
also under Diocletian, that he was a celebrated architect — most likely 
a member of the famous guild, as he served in Rome in his youth 
and was appointed by the Emperor Carausius, himself a mason, to 
preside over the fraternity established in Britain in the fourth century. 
This also serves to mark the fa^t that the Comacine guild was a 
revival, not a new institution, for the story of St. Alban proves that 
there was a masonic fraternity — the descendant of the Roman 
Collegia — established in Britain at this early date. 




C3N§) 

Fig. 3.— Panel from Sta Maria in Cosmcclin. 

There are few more interesting churches in Rome than Sta 
Maria in Cosmedin, which stands on the edge of the Tiber, close 
to the temple of Hercules and the temple of Fortune in the Forum 
Boarium. Leader Scott mentions this church as one of those which 
was designed and executed by the Lombard architects of the ninth 
century, and their work is directly apparent in it, but there was a 
Christian church upon this site long before that. Lanciani gives 
the following account of the remains discovered under it : " {a) 
Remains of the temple of Ceres, two thousand four hundred years 
old ; (J)) a hall of the fourth century after Christ, with an open 
colonnade on three sides, resembling the loggia di mercanti of our 
mediaeval cities ; {c) remains of the original Diaconia, believed to be 
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contemporary with the reigns of Theodoric and Alalaric ; {d) remains 
of the church re-built and enlarged by Pope Hadrian I., about A.D. 780. 
Up to 725 this was the national church of the colony of the Schola 
Graeca. On the back of the screen which divides the chancel from 
the choir in this church are two marble slabs covered with sculpture : 
that to the south aisle of the chancel shows an intricate and beautiful 
design, the foundation of which is the endless knot ; that to the 
north is a design of a different character, more suggestive of 
Byzantine work and influence. The centre of this is a Greek cross 
with a tree, probably intended for the tree of life ; to right and left 
and below the arms of the cross on either side are p)eacocks 
drinking out of a vase.^ At first sight it app)ears as if this slab 
had .been with almost inexplicable carelessness inserted by a restorer 
in the parapet upside down, but a closer examination of it seems 
to show that it was not intended for a vertical position, but a 
horizontal one. 

Sta Sabina, on the Aventine, contains a very interesting collection 
of intrecci; they are not in situ, but have been placed in a group 
on the north^ wall of the church. This church was founded in 425 
by Peter, an Illyrian priest, who, according to Lanciani, availed 
himself of the spoils of a neighbouring classic edifice, some of the 
columns of which are still to be seen in the vestibule.^ In a more 
recent book4 of Lanciani's than the one first quoted there is this 
additional information : " I have just found in some long-forgotten 
records of the state archives that the section of the Aventine Hill 
upon which stands the church of Sta Sabina was called in the middle 
ages " Lo Monte de lo Serpente," s a manifest reminder of the great 
temple of Juno Regina, on the remains of which, shattered by the 
earthquake of A.D. 422, the church of St. Sabina was built in 425." 

At Sta Saba, on the Pseudo Aventine, a church where excavations 
of an under church were in progress when I saw it in 1901, there 
is a collection of intrecci as numerous as at Sta Sabina and some- 
what similar in character. They were lying on the ground outside 
the church when I saw them, but owing to the absence of the custodian 
I was unable to make sketches of them, as the small boy in charge 
was not qualified to give the necessary permission. 

* A peacock drinking out of a vase, symbolical of the thirsty soul and the waters of 
salvation. See Twyning's Symbols of Early Christian and Mediaval Art. 

' I use the expressions N., S., E., W., for convenience, but it must be remembered 
that the orientation of the Roman Churches is uncertain. 

3 Lanciani : Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, 

^ Lanciani : Nnv Tales of Old Rome. 

5 The name Monte de lo Serpente refers to the terrible trap in the form of a 
serpent which awaited suspected offenders in the temple. 
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I found an interesting slab in a horizontal position sunk in the 
ground on the terrace that runs in front of S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane. 
It is somewhat similar in design to the knotwork on the doorway 
of the Chapel of S. Zeno in Sta Prassede. 

In the dim light of an under church near the Forum I saw a 
solitary sculptured slab which had been inserted in the middle of 
a plain pavement, but I could not, during my stay in Rome, make 
anything of the nature of an exhaustive examination of even the 
most apparent of the intrecci. 

For the benefit of others who may be interested in the subject I 
give the following list of places where they can be studied, but it 
must not be regarded as a complete one : S. Clemente, Sta Maria 
Maria in Trastivere, SS. Quatro Sante, SS. Apostoli, Sta Prassede, 
in Cosmedin, Sta Agnese, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, Tre Fontane, 
Sta Sabina, Sta Saba, as well as fragments in the Forum and the 
Palatine. 

. The subject is a large one, presenting many facets to the student 
if he takes the intrecci as a link in the history of art, a link in the 
history of the early Christian Church and Christian Symbolism, and in 
connection with the story of that ancient masonic guild whose signs 
may be traced not only in the churches of Rome, but in the churches 
of our own land. 

H. Elrington. 
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The Church of St. Mary, Reculver, 

Kent. 

TO many people who visit Heme Bay during the summer 
. months, a flying visit to Reculver is considered to be a 
sort of bounden duty, but out of every fifty such visitors 
probably not five approach the building with any definite 
knowledge of its great antiquity. After having purchased a guide- 
book from the attendant, they glance casually around the place, 
and depart quite satisfied that a duty has been performed. The 
studious five, however, will endeavour to work out for themselves 
a few of the architectural facts concerning the building, and their 
self-imposed task will certainly give them ample food for reflection. 
The object of this paper is to put before intending visitors some 
few notes on the developments in plan and elevation which will, 
I think, show that the ruined sanctuary is a place of considerable 
interest. 

Notwithstanding the past importance of Reculver, we have but 
few allusions to it in ancient literature ; foremost of course comes 
that of Bede, who under the date A.D. 690, records that Berct- 
wald succeeded Theodore in the Archbishopric (of Canterbury) be- 
ing abbot of the Monastery at Raculf which lies on the north 
side of the River Genlade. This is important as showing that even 
at that early date a church already existed with presumably its 
complement of monastic officers ; although Bede gives no des- 
cription of the buildings we may with safety assume them to have 
been of a substantial character, being probably a portion of the 
Roman buildings of which some scant remains still exist. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under date A.D. 669 we have " This year 
King Egbert gave Reculf to Bass the mass-priest that he might 
build a Minster thereon." It is evident from these scanty notices 
that a building was erected at Reculver soon after A.D. 669, and it 
now becomes necessary to consider the probable character of this early 
structure. Unfortunately we are left entirely to comparative obser- 
vations ; Bede mentions that in 680 stone churches were built at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. This erection of stone buildings has been 
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considered as a matter of some moment, and rightly so, as the Saxon 
architects though in many cases having the Roman buildings before 
them, seem to have quite lost the art of building in stone. There 
is some probability that at Reculver the church or a portion of it 
was of stone or brick, though of Roman not Saxon construction, 
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Sketch Plan, Reculver Church. 



or in other words, the building of the Minster by Bass may have 
been only an adaptation of the Roman remains to the needs of 
Church ceremonial. It is probable that if the Saxons entirely rebuilt 
the church in stone, we should have had some mention of it in the 
Ecclesiastical Histoty ; Bede makes many allusions to the ancient 
kingdom of Kent, and an event such as the erection of a stone 
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church would probably have received attention. Presuming then that 
the church built by Bass included the superficial adaptation of the 
existing Roman building, we may with equal probability assume that 

the portions 
actually built 
by him were 
of wood, and 
this well agrees 
with the lack 
of Saxon work 
in the present 
building. Even 
under the most 
favourable cir- 
cumstance ex- 
ternal wood- 
work has, as 
it were, a very 
transient exis- 
tence and its 
demolition on a 
coast exposed 
to the weather 
and hostile at- 
tacks of human 
enemies would 
probably be 
only a matter 
of a few cen- 
turies. It may 
not, therefore, be hastily assumed that because there is no structural 
•evidence of a Saxon church, such a building never existed. To 
be convinced of the erosive power of the 
sea-air one need only turn to the wind- 
swept remains of the thirteenth century 
chancel in order to see the quick wasting 
away of the stonework. 

We will now examine the existing 
remains and endeavour to trace the de- 
velopments both in plan and elevation. 
Of the Roman building there is little direct evidence, and on the 
accompanying sketch plan are outlined all the constructional Roman 
remains still in situ ; Roman tiles are built into all the later walls with 
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Fig. I. — Junction of Roman apse and Norman wall, Reculver. 




Fig. 2. — Plan of window, north 
wall of nave, Reculver. 
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the exception of the west front, which is of roughly dressed and 

squared stones and some unworked material. This general dispersion 

of Roman material is an eloquent testimony to the general rebuilding 

which took place during the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries. It will be 

seen by. the ground plan that the 

only undoubted Roman work is a 

portion of the apse foundation ; on 

the ground its junction with the 

Norman work can be distinctly and 

well seen. In the sketch, fig. i, the 

junction of the Norman wall and 

Roman apse is shown and lettered 

A ; the foundations of the latter are 

seen going away to the right. This 

is practically the sum total of the 

Roman work at the Church itself, 

though the encircling wall of the 

Roman castrum remains in places in 

good condition. 

Coming next to the debatable 

question of existing Saxon work, 

there are, it must be confessed, but 

few details to support the contention. 

The late Mr. Dowker, F.S.A., says 

that some portions of the north wall 

are of Saxon date, but he does not 

give his reasons for thus dating it. ^*^* ^ 

In the north wall are the remains of 

a window which certainly has something approaching a Saxon 

character ; it is shown in plan on fig. 2 ; tiie only feature which 
resembles pre-Norman work is its diminutive char- 
I acter, and the question of its date turns wholly on 

1 the position of the glazing when complete ; if this 

I was placed midway between the inner and outer 

V. splays, then one might be inclined to regard it as 

\ Saxon, but it is really quite impossible to decide 

T on this question, as the detail is practically eroded 

away. Even allowing it to be Saxon, there is 
nothing to show that it was a portion erected by 
Bass circa 669 ; in fact, many smaller Saxon win- 
dows are entirely without the sloping inner cill, having merely a 

flat ledge of masonry. To argue that this very much mutilated 




Joints in masonry under south 
west tower, Reculver. 



Fig. 4. — Capitals 

to tower supports, 

Reculver. 
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window is Saxon (when it is the only feature left at all resembling 
that style) seems very much like special pleading. This is the 
only fragment in the building on which any doubt is permissible 
as to style, all the other features falling into well defined Roman, 
Norman, and Early English periods. 

It seems that in the twelfth century the church underwent a 
considerable elevational alteration, though not necessarily alterations 
in plan. Those at present discernible are the rebuilt north and 







Fig. 5. — Detail of norlh-west tower, Reculver. 

south walls of the nave, the whole extent of which can be fairly 
well traced. The earlier basilica was probably retained, the more so 
when we remember the predilection of the Normans for the apsidal 
ending and their adoption of it in nearly all their large churches. 
The Norman builders, although great admirers of the apsidal 
ending, did not often erect such expensive features in ihe smaller 
churches, but at Reculver they would probably retain the Roman 
apse if it existed when they took over the lordship of the soil. 
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Of the west front during the middle of the twelfth century little 
can be said ; it probably terminated at the line A to B on the 
plan ; this, too, may very possibly have been the western termina- 
tion of the Roman structure, as two perpendicular joints in the 
masonry (one under each tower) are still evident (fig. 3). The 
figure shows the distinct junction of the Roman tiles and the 
ordinary twelfth century ashlar of the towers. 

The late Mr. Dowker assigned the western towers to the 
thirteenth century, and as this most improbable date is mentioned 
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Fig. 6.— Detail of west door, Reculver. Looking west. 

in the guide-book, it is necessary to carefully consider the archi- 
tectural evidences for the statement. Particular attention is therefore 
drawn to the following points : — 

(i) The tooling on the surface of the ashlar is in long, coarse 
lines, very slightly curved from the use of the axe — a feature never 
seen in Early English work. 

(2) The arches, although obtusely pointed, have the plainest 
form of capital, consisting only of a moulded string (fig. 4). This 
is a most important feature, and has the square-edged upper 
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member with the shallow recess and bowtell moulding, all of which 
could be easily worked with the axe ; the bases, too, shown in fig. 5 
are of the plainest type and typically late Norman. 

(3) The internal detail of the west door (fig. 6). This consists 
of a double chevron moulding with the points meeting at the angle 
of the voissours ; they' are so typically late Norman or Transitional 
work that it seems impossible for them to be regarded as of any 
other style. 




Fig. 7. — West front, Reculver. 

(4) The north-western tower. This is ascended by means of a 
good circular staircase, and the entrance to it is a round-headed 
door with a flat lintel. 

(5) The lights of both towers have pointed arches outside and 
round-headed rear arches, thus offering additional evidence to the 
Transitional date for these interesting structures. The form of the 
arch is, of course, no infallible guide as to style, but where both round 
and pointed arches occur in close connection it may be reasonably 
inferred that the work is of the Transitional jxiriod. 
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It is, however, to the west front that the strongest Transitional 
evidence is to be found (fig. 7). Particular attention is drawn to 
the following points : — 

(6) The angle buttresses project only some eight inches at the 
base, and are consequently more like the Norman pilaster supports 
than anything else ; they are certainly utterly unlike the boldly 
projecting Early English buttresses (see plan). Early English 










Fig. 8. — Detail of west door, Reculver. 

buttresses project boldly from the wall and diminish upward in 
well-marked stages, but the present examples project and diminish 
only slightly on plan and above the first string course. 

(7) In the south-west tower there is a corbel table formed of 
square masses typically Norman and showing nothing of Early 
English influence. It is thus evident that the towers are practically 
of the same date from base to corbel table. 
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(8) In the gable between the towers are two lancets with a circular 
aperture above ; the latter is typically late Norman. Similar features 

exist at Orpington and Chelsfield, both 
in Kent, the former Transitional and 
the latter Norman. Under the gable is 
the west door, which even in the general 
view is typically Transitional. A larger 
view of it is given in fig. 8. When 
complete it was of four orders with 
square edges and having apparently a 
bowtell moulding on each angle. The 
inner member has the Early English 
dogtooth and the second the Norman 
chevron, the whole composition being 
enclosed under a shallow pediment or 
gable something similar to the earlier 
door at St. Margaret-at-Cliff, Kent. The presence of the chevron 




Fig- 9' — Purbeck capital from 
west door, Reculver. 




Fig. lO. — East end, looking west, Reculver. 

and dogtooth mouldings seems to me to be conclusive as to the 
Transitional character of the door ; it may even be an insertion 
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into the still earlier walls of the west front, though of this I am 
uncertain. Two capitals of Purbeck marble — once forming a part 
of the door — now lie within the church, and the best preserved is 
illustrated at fig. 9. It bears such a remarkable resemblance to 
the capitals of the Transitional door at Orpington that there can 
be no doubt as to the period of the Reculver examples. 

I think it will be seen from these points that the western 
towers cannot possibly be Early English, but rather belong to the 
latter part of the twelfth century, though precedence of age should 
perhaps be allowed to the north-western example. Mr. Dowker seems 
to have allowed the form of the arch (always poor evidence when 
taken alone) to deceive him as to the date of this portion of the 
structure. In judging the date of any building by architectural 
evidence alone, it is always necessary to compare it with better 
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Fig. II. — Sundial, souih-west tower, Reculver. 



Section of wall in chancel. 



defined features in other churches ; thus the towers at Reculver 
may be compared with details in the churches of Horton-Kirby, 
Orpington, St. Paul Cray, and Chelsfield, Kent ; Catherington, 
East Meon, Hants ; and the magnificent abbey church of Llanthony, 
Monmouthshire. 

The last period of visible structural alteration was the thirteenth 
century, when the usual Early English extension of the chancel 
took place. This, of course, necessitated the destruction of the 
Roman apse and the removal of the altar some distance to the east. 
Of this thirteenth century building little evidence remain?, as owing 
to constant erosion, nothing but the larger features are left. Its 
present condition can be seen by fig. lo, which shows the projection 
of the cross buttresses and the aperture once occupied by the east 
window ; other thirteenth century masonry occurs in the buttresses 
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of the nave, some of which pass through the earlier walls, whilst 
others are merely built up against them. 

The attendant informed me that at the spot marked C on the 
plan there is a vault, but nothing can be gleaned locally of its 
character. A few tiles of a dull red glaze were also found here 
some years ago ; they were probably laid down when the eastern 
arm of the church was extended in the thirteenth century. 
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Fig. 12. — North-west tower and portion of the west front^ Reculver. 

Again referring to the sketch plan at the spot marked D, and 
3 ft. 6 ins. from the ground, is a sundial, illustrated on fig. ii. Its 
date may be anywhere between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In conclusion, I have to thank the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House for permission to make the foregoing notes and sketches, 
and also the attendant, Mr. Holman, for his kind attention during 
a very pleasant visit to Reculver. 

J. Russell Larkby. 
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UNDER the above heading I shall include church, temple 
and clock bells, etc. In my former article {The Reliquary, 
October, 1900) I gave an account of ancient and modern 
small bells for hand use and for cattle, horses, etc. In 
this article I purpose treating on bells which, by reason of their 
largeness, are usually hung in towers or from a framework and 
are struck by a clapper from their inside or by a hammer or beam 
from their outside. 

Polydorc Virgil says that the invention of bells such as were 
hung in the towers of Christian churches dates from the fifth 
century A.D., when they were introduced by Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, in Campania (about 400). By the seventh century bells 
were used in parish churches in England and France. It is 
recorded that in the year 610, the army of King Clothaire of 
France was frightened away from besieging the city of Sens by 
the ringing of the bells of St. Stephen*s Church there. Bede says 
that church bells were introduced into Britain in A.D. 680 from Italy. 
About the eighth century church bells began to increase in size, 
and were dedicated to their functions with religious rites, and 
frequently bore pious inscriptions. 

It is stated that Edward III. placed three bells in the 
Sanctuary at Westminster. On the biggest of them the following 
was inscribed : " King Edward made me thirty thousand weight 
and three, Take me down and wey mee and more you shall find 
me." They were, I believe, removed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
In fig. I will be seen two bells of the Edwardian period — 
1335. They were hung in Glastonbury Monastery about that 
year, but owing to the suppression of that establishment at the 
Reformation, the authorities of Wells Cathedral contrived to get 
them secretly conveyed to the latter building ; and these bells 
remained in the possession of the Dean and Chapter until 1878, 
when they were given in part exchange for new ones of larger 
dimensions, cast by Messrs. Gillett and Johnston, of Croydon. The 
latter sold them to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, where they are now to be seen. These specimens when 
3 
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in Wells Cathedral were hung in recesses, and the "ding-dong" 
quarters struck upon them by the carved oak figures shown in 
the illustration. The knights still strike, but upon the larger bells 
aforesaid. The Wells Cathedral clock, I may here mention, is 
an astronomical one, and has a series of mounted knights who 
tilt at or against one another at certain intervals. 




Fig I. — Two l)ells from Glastonbury Monastery, fourteenth century. 



Before describing some of the large and famous bells of more 
modern times, it will be as well to give the reader an idea of how 
bells generally were and are made. 

Bell-metal is a mixture of copper and tin, in the proportion of 
about three parts of copper to one of tin. 
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The old method of casting a bell was something like the 
following: — A core was made to the exact shape of the inside of 
the bell, only rather smaller, and on it brick loam was plastered 
and modelled to the form of the inside of the bell desired. Over 
this preparation a coating of hay bands and loam was laid, the 
exact thickness the bell was intended to be made. On this 
thickening the outer leg of the crook was made to revolve, and 
so to form the shape of the outside of the bell (or, in other words, 
the inside of the cope, or outer case). 

The more modern process of bell-casting is as follows (as I 
have seen bells cast by some celebrated firms, I can speak from 
practical observation) : — 
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Kig. 2 — Section of bell in pit. 

A glance at the sketch (fig. 2) will explain what such a casting 
is like ; it represents the section of a bell as it lies in the pit 
during the process of casting. The core, or inside mould, which 
forms the inner surface of a bell is (as in the old process) formed 
by a compass-crook, which is made to rotate on the clay, etc., of 
which the mould is composed on a foundation of brick, with a 
hollow in the centre, into which, if the bell be large, a fire is 
afterwards made to dry the core. The crook, or compass, is made 
to rotate on a pivot affixed to a beam above, with its lower end 
driven into the base. In fig. 3 will be seen a number of such 
cores, or inner moulds, for a peal of bells. The cope, or outer 
mould, is formed in the same way, except that it is turned upside 
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down, and that it is, of course, its inner surface which is smoothed 
to form (the outside of) the bell. And here it is that the 
inscription, legend, motto, date or any other device is impressed 
or moulded as it were in intaglio. After the core has become 




5 






sufficiently hard, it is covered all over with charcoal and black- 
lead. Whpn hard dry the cope or case is removed, and in this 
way we get the exact shape of the outside of the future bell. 
The cope is next placed over the core (like an extinguisher over 
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a candle), the space thus being left between for the molten metal 
to flow into. Another space is left at the top for the escape of 
the air. The moulding for the head and staple to hold the 
clapper are then fitted on. 




S. 



o 






In the latest process, however, the crown staple is applied 
afterwards and passes through both the bell crown and the 
carrying stock. 
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In fig. 4 will be seen a number of such copes, cases, or outer 
moulds for a peal of bells. 

When completed the various moulds (supposing, as is generally 
the case, that several bells are cast at one time) are embedded in 
the earth-pit close to the furnace, and nothing of them is visible 
but the holes in their caps. When the bell-metal is found to be 
of the right temperature, the furnace-stopping is broken in or 
opened, and out rushes the dull-red fluid metal like liquid fire, 
boiling and bubbling. It is often of too fierce a heat to be 
looked at. It is led from the mouth of the furnace to the pit by 




Fig. 4A. — Bells turned up for tuning. 

means of a series of brick gutters or troughs ; and when one bell 
is completed the fiery stream is stopped by means of an instru- 
ment of spade-like shape, and directed to the top of the next 
bell. The metal disappears into the depths of the mould for 
about a minute or two, at the finish it rises bubbling up and 
filling the upper spaces, forming a little hot lake above the main 
casting. 

The process adopted for small bells in the ordinary way is by 
carrying the molten metal in crucibles to the moulds. I saw a peal 
of eight bells cast which occupied only a quarter of an hour, that 
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is, from the time the metal began to flow until the last bell was 
finished. An ordinary bell takes about twenty-four hours to cool. 

After a bell is dug out of its pit, it is taken to the tuning 
room. The process of tuning is a simple one, a slight shaving off 




Fig. 5. — Peal of eight bells. 

the middle part ot the interior will make a bell flatter, and a 
similar shaving off the bottom or rim will sharpen. At the same 
time, tuning is not always necessary. When a peal of bells is cast 
true and in harmony, which is no common event, it is termed " a 
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maiden peal." (In my illustration, a peal of ten bells will be 
seen turned up ready for tuning.) Fig. 4a. 

In the fifth illustration will be seen a peal or ring of bells (for 
Roth bury, Northumberland ; tenor in the foreground 14 cwt.) in the 




Fig. 6. — The great bell of Moscow. 



foundry yard of Messrs. Mears and Stainbank, where (as already 
implied) I had the privilege of seeing a peal cast. 

The normal proportions of form for a bell are the following. 
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The thickness of the sound bow or brim, that is, the part struck 
by the hammer or clapper, is xV the diameter, and the height to the 
shoulder 12 brims, and in width at the shoulder 74 brims, or half 
the width of the mouth. These proportions are, however, some- 
times varied. 

The celebrated bells of the world are headed by the great Bell 
of Moscow. This is known to Russians by the name of " Tsarine 
Kolokol," or Queen of Bells, and is undoubtedly the largest and 
heaviest bell in the world. It has been twice re-cast, the last time 
in 1733, by order of the Empress Anna Ivanovna, to replace the 
bell of the Tsar Alexis M ichaelovitch, which was broken at the 
time of the fire at the Kremlin in 1701. 

This final bell is 20 ft. 7 ins. high, and is 22 ft. 8 ins. in 
diameter at the mouth, and its greatest thickness is 22 ins. It 
weighs about 193 tons. 

I may here mention a fact that throws light on the opening in 
the bell which is so noticeable in all the pictures of it (see fig. 6). 

In 1737 (four years after the bell was cast) a great and terrible 
fire broke out, and destroyed a part of the city, including the 
workshops and other timber round and above the bell, which 
appears to have never been removed from its mould, and which, it 
is said, became so hot that the inhabitants, thinking to save their 
precious casting, threw water on it, and so caused the fracture 
which is seen to-day by the piece which came out. The water 
thus, in reality, did more harm than good After it was broken, it 
still lay in the pit for just upon a century. The Emperor 
Nicholas I. ordered that the bell should be raised, and so, with 
great engineering skill and patience, this was accomplished on 
July 23rd, 1836. Thus when this colossus first saw the full light 
of day it was 103 years of age. 

The operation, says Mr. Montferrand (the engineer), took 43 
minutes. Three days after it was placed on its present octagonal 
pedestal of granite. 

If the bell is looked at as a work of art, the observer will be 
struck by the beauty of its form and the elegance of the various 
designs on its surface. 

The bas-reliefs represent the Tsar Alexis Michaelovitch and the 
Empress Ivanovna; between these portraits, upon two cartouches, are 
inscriptions. The upper part of the bell is ornamented by figures 
of our Lord, the Virgin, and the four Evangelists, and by a band 
of an especially beautiful pattern. The whole is now surmounted 
by a ball and Greek cross, also of bronze. The total height of the 
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whole is 34 ft. It has, of course, been of no practical use, and has 
probably never given forth a musical note. 

Fig. 7 represents the Mingun Bell or Great Bell of Mandalay. 
It is, I believe, the largest hanging bell in the world. It is located 




Fig. 7. — The great bell at Mingun, Burma. 

on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, almost opposite the city of 
Mandalay. This immense bell measures as follows : height to 
crown, 12 ft.; 21 ft. high to the top of the griffin-like monsters; 
diameter at the lip, 16 ft. 3 ins. ; thickness of metal from 6 to 
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12 ins. It weighs about 80 tons. It is suspended on three massive 
round beams of teak placed horizontally the one over the other, 
their ends resting on two pillars of enormous size, composed of 
masonry and large upright teak posts. Mr. Horniman tells me 
that when he saw it in 1896 persons were making preparations for 
restoring the broken wall and to raise the bell, which had dropped. 
This bell was cast at the end of the last century under the super- 
intendence of the reigning king. It is, indeed, a prodigious casting, 
and a high proof of the skill and ingenuity of the Burmese, who 
attach great importance to their bells, which are used in con- 
nection with the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism. 

The next largest bell is again to be found in Moscow, a city 
celebrated for gigantic bells. It is hung in the tower of St. Ivan's 
Church. It was cast in 1760, and weighs about 63 tons. It is 
called the "Bolshoi" (the "big"). 

China is also renowned for its bells. The great bell of Pekin 
is suspended in a tower or two-storied pagoda. Dr. Rennie; who 
visited it in 1862, says that it is one of eight great bells cast in 
the reign of Yang-lo, about 1400 A.D., and is a wonderful work of 
art. It is about 20 ft. high and 11 ft. in diameter, and i^ 
estimated to weigh a little over 62 tons. 

Chinese bells are all more or less. of one type. There is a big 
Chinese bell in our museum. It measures in height 4 ft. 6 ins., 
and is 3 ft. 8i ins. in diameter. The canon or loop forms a 
dragon. It is of meteoric (?) iron covered with Chinese characters, 
and appears to have been cast in a mould composed of three or 
four layers, and to have been painted in various colours, no doubt 
to prevent its rusting. 

Japan comes next in the scale as to large bells. Two are 
especially colossal. One of these is located in the city of Kioto, 
and until lately was resting on a stone base, like the Moscow bell. 
It was cast in 16 14 at Nagoya. The tower in which it used to 
hang was burnt down along with the temple, and the bell has 
only recently been re-hung in a new tower. The bell measures 
II ft. in height and 9 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, and is 10 ins. thick 
at its bottom edge. It is said to weigh about 63 tons. 

There is a still heavier bell at another temple, called "Chionin," 
which was cast in 1633, and weighs about 74* tons. . 

Neither Japanese nor Chinese bells are struck by clappers, 
either inside or out, but by the ends of long poles or beams hung 
by cords or chains ; and when the priest strikes the bell with this 
battering ram-like hammer there is given out a majestic boom 
which is heard for miles around. The "strike spot" will be 
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noticed on all these bells, and their loops for suspension are 
always dragon-headed. We have in the museum two excellent 
specimens of Japanese bells. 

We have also one 2 ft. lO ins. in height, with a diameter of 
I ft. 6\ ins. It has raised balls, or bosses, which are peculiar to 
these bells. There are two very similar specimens, but somewhat 
larger, at the South Kensington Museum aforesaid. 

There is a large bell at Kamakura which dates from the year 
I20I. It is 8 ft. high, and 4 ft. 7 ins. in diameter. It will be 
noticed that both Chinese and Japanese bells are much taller in 
proportion to their width than are our European bells. 

In Rangoon (Burma) some very large bells are also to be 
found. Mr. Bird, in his work on Burma, 1897, gives the principal 
dimensions of the " Maha-ganda " (of great sound) bell : height is 
14 ft., diameter at lip is 7 ft. ^\ ins., thickness of metal 15 ins., 
and weight nearly 42 tons. The Horniman Museum possesses 
two characteristic Burmese temple bells, brought from Rangoon 
by Mr. Horniman (1896); they are similar in design to the 
colossal ones. The larger of the two is i ft. 7 ins. high, and 
I ft. li ins. in diameter, with an elaborate loop for suspension ; 
total height, 2 ft. 2 ins. 

In fig. 8 we have a very interesting Burmese temple bell 
(formerly in the late Sir Henry Dryden's collection, now in the 
Horniman Museum), which has a Burmese inscription running 
round the lower part, the translation of which is as follows : " The 
offering of Oo-Shoay-nee, who resides near the royal monastery 
buildings, weight of copper used four vis." A " vis " is equal to 
3i English pounds, so that the bell weighs a little over 13 pounds. 
It is iii ins. high, with a diameter at mouth of 'j\ ins. 

The bell in St. Stephen's Church at Vienna is considered the 
largest bell in Europe — west of Russia. It is 10 ft. high by 
9 ft. 10 ins. in diameter, and weighs about 18 tons. The bell was 
cast in 171 1, and was first swung on the occasion of the entry of 
the Emperor Charles VI. into Vienna in 171 2. It takes twelve 
men to put the bell in proper motion. There are several other 
church bells in Russia which weigh from 29 tons downwards. 

There are other large and heavy bells in France, Germany, 
and Spain, etc., but space will not permit my mentioning them 
severally, but I must not forget our own large bell, which comes 
next in order of size, viz., the great bell of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
called "Great Paul." This is the heaviest bell ever cast in the 
United Kingdom, and is of the following dimensions : height, from 
lip to top of crown, 8 ft. 10 ins., and height to top of canons, 
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9 ft* 6 ins. ; diameter of mouth, 9 ft. 6 J ins. ; thickness of sound 
bow, 8f ins. The note is E flat, and the weight 16 tons 14 cwt. 
2 qrs. 19 lbs. (or, roughly, nearly 17 tons). It (or rather she, as 
all bells are feminine) claims to be what is called a Bourdon, or 
deep-toned bell, or, more accurately speaking, one giving a deep 
sustained or continuous tone. Upwards of 20 tons of metal were 
used, and this took nearly nine hours to melt. The actual found- 
ing only occupied four minutes. It was cast on Nov. 23rd, 1881, by 




Fig. 8. — Burmese bell with inscription. 



John Taylor & Co., at the Loughborough Foundry, and brought 
to London on a massive trolley, in all weighing 22 tons. It was 
swung for the first time on Easter Sunday, 1882, and is now daily 
rung, or rather sounded, at i o'clock for five minutes. I had the 
pleasure not long since of lending a hand at one of these "ring- 
ings," which require four men. She is a grand bell, perfect in 
every respect, with a soft melodious tone. She is, of course, not 
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so historical as the old hour-bell which hangs in the same tower. 
This was cast in 1709 by the predecessors of Messrs. Mears and 
Stainbank, and weighs 5 tons 4 cwt. 

The largest clock bell ever founded in England was the first 
"Big Ben," cast by Warner & Sons in 1856, near Stockton-on- 
Tees, for the clock tower of the Westminster Houses of Parliament. 
She was 7 ft. loj ins. in height and 9 ft. 5^ ins. in diameter, and 
weighed 16J tons. The four quarter bells weigh collectively about 

8 tons, and were cast by order of Her Majesty the Queen in the 
nineteenth year of her reign ; an inscription to that effect runs 
round the largest quarter bell just above its sound bow. It is now 
believed that this bell was too large to go up the shaft of the 
tower. It was at first hung in some way on the ground, near the 
base of the tower, and was tested both with clapper and hammer, 
apparently too severely, as it was soon cracked. It was then 
taken away to the foundry of Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of 
Whitechapel, and melted up again ; the authorities having given 
the second order to this firm. 

They have here produced (in 1858) a big bell, which is, how- 
ever, a little smaller than the old one, weighing only 13J tons, or 
2\ tons less than its predecessor. The diameter at the mouth is 

9 ft. (5i ins. less), and the height about 7 ft. 6 ins. Its clapper 
weighs 6 cwt., but it is never to be used (except probably at the 
death of the reigning sovereign), the bell being struck by a 
hammer like all clock bells. A short time ago I had the privilege 
of going up this clock-tower and inspecting the whole five bells. 
I was present when " Ben " and his brethren struck the hour of 
mid-day, and I shall long remember the deep tone of its sound as 
it seemed to be wafted over the Thames. 

There are two large bells in Montreal, Canada, one weighing 
\\\ tons, the other 'j\ tons. 

In Philadelphia there is a large bell, hung in the Independence 
Hall, and called the " Liberty Bell " ; it was the first bell rung in 
the United States after the declaration of Independence. The bell 
is thus celebrated as being connected with the memorable 4th of 
July, 1776. The following inscription runs round the bell's 
shoulder : " Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof" (Leviticus xxv. 10). 

Turning to our own country, "Great Peter," of York, is 
another grand bell— recast in 1845. ^^ weighs 10 tons 15 cwt, 
with a diameter of 8 ft. 4 ins. 

In fig. 9 is depicted the large hour bell at Highmoor, Wigton, 
Cumberland, which weighs 8 tons 16 cwt, and was cast by the 
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aforementioned Messrs. Taylor & Co. The workman in the 
illustration has his thumb on the sound bow. 

Manchester possesses a very fine bell in the tower of the Town 
Hall. It weighs a little over 8 tons, and the diameter is 
7 ft. 7i ins. 

There is a large bell at Oxford, called "Great Tom," which 
weighs 7 tons 15 cwt. Nearly opposite to the tower in which it 
is hung was formerly an inn, with a sign-board on which was 




Fig. 9.— Hour bell at Wigton. 

painted a bell, and over it the words "OLD TOM," while under- 
neath was given the weight thus: "17,360 lbs." A few years ago 
the sign-board was taken down, as it was thought to look too old- 
fashioned, and it is now in the Horniman Museum, in company 
with other old signs. 

There are (reverting again to that part of Europe) several old 
and large bells on the Continent, one in particular, that formerly 
hung in a tower in Rouen, and was unfortunately cracked in the 
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year 1786, during the entry of Louis XVI. It is said to have 
weighed 15^ tons. It was broken up shortly after and converted 
into money. It is curious to note with regard to bells, that they 
have sometimes been made of money, and at others changed into 
money, and some bells would to-day realize thousands of pounds 
only as old metal for re-casting. The Moscow bell, for instance, is 
estimated to be worth £66,^6^ merely as old bronze. 

An especially historical bell is that of " Great Tom " of Lincoln, 
which was first cast in 1610 by William Newcombe, the predecessor 
of a predecessor of John Taylor, the head of the before mentioned 




Fig. 10. —The Alexandra peal, at the Imperial Institute. 



firm at Loughborough. Mr. Newcombe went into partnership with 
Mr. Henry Oldfield at Nottingham, where this bell was cast. It has 
since been re-cast by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank. It weighs 
5 tons 8 cwt. and is 6 ft. \o\ ins. in diameter. 

There is also a fine old bell called " Great Peter," hung in the 
north tower of Exeter Cathedral, and having been originally pre- 
sented by Bishop Courteny in 1484. This is dated 1676, and 
weighs 6 tons 5 cwt, with a diameter ot 6 ft. 4 ins. and a thick- 
ness of sound bow of 5 ins. The ten bells (some of them dated 
1616) which are hung in the south tower are the heaviest peal of 
ringing bells of such number in this country. 
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Turning to still more modern bells, a very interesting ten is 
that in the Queen's Tower of the Imperial Institute, South Ken- 
sington, and called the " Alexandra *' peal. The peal, collectively, 
weighs 7 tons i8 cwt They are each named, as will be seen by 
the illustration, fig. lO. The tenor, Victoria R.I., 1837-1887, 2 tons. 
The remainder are called respectively, Albert Edward, Alexandra, 
Alfi-ed, Arthur, Albert Victor, George, Louise, Victoria, and Maud. 
Each bell has around its shoulder this inscription : " Elizabeth 




Fig. II. — The tenor bell, in the Imperial Institute. 



M. Millar gave me, The Loughborough Taylors made me," and on 
the eighth bell, is the following additional— " The peal of which 
this bell forms one was by special permission of the Princess of 
Wales named after Her Royal Highness." It is well known that 
the donor is an Australian lady of Melbourne. The bells were 
rung for the first time on the opening day of the Imperial In- 
stitute, May loth, 1893. 
4 
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Large bells, besides being used for churches and public institu- 
tions, etc., are also applied by the Trinity House, for lighthouses 
and buoys, etc. 

On the new Eddystone Lighthouse two bells were at first 
placed; they were cast by Messrs. Gillett & Bland in July, 1881, 
and were 4 ft. 6 ins. high to the top of the mushroom suspender. 
The diameter at mouth was 5 ft. \\ ins. Each bell weighed 
2 tons 2 cwt., and both answered to the note C, and were intended 
to act as fog-signals, the one to leeward and the other to wind- 
ward. These bells have since been taken down, and in their place 
sirens are now used-^blown by steam. One of these bells, however, 
may still be heard in the neighbourhood of Croydon, as it was 
re-cast a trifle smaller, and hung in the Croydon Town Hall in 
1894. 

The history of the Curfew bell is well known, and this " man- 
date" is rung in many places even to-day. It is generally one of 
the church bells which is so employed. Formerly these were, of 
course, the only ones available. 

The inscriptions on bells are far too numerous to refer to in 
this article. A French writer on bells has wisely said : — "An old 
bell by its inscription, its medallions, and its ornaments (often), 
relates the history of the past better than does a mutilated stone." 

One of our greatest authorities on church bells was the late 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, whose books on the subject are* now becoming 
scarce, and are much sought after. 

I am indebted to the following firms of bell founders for the 
use of some of my illustrations : Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, 
Gillett & Johnson, and J. Taylor & Co., to whom I here tender 
my best thanks. 

Richard Quick. 
The Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill. 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 



NORMAN FONTS IN NORFOLK. 

Referring to this note in the April number of The Reliquary for 1902, I 
should like to supplement what has been said about the fonts at Toftrees and 
Shernbome. I have just returned from North-west Norfolk, and saw most of 




Fig. I.— Norman Font at Sculthorpe, Norfolk. East face. 

the Norman fonts in that part of the country. At Sculthorpe (fig. i), the font 
is of the same type as that at Toftrees, except that one side (facing east) is 
divided into five panels, in which are figured the three kings kneeling and 
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presenting their gifts to the infant Christ, seated on His Mother's lap. 
The fifth figure may be a shepherd or perhaps St. Joseph. These figures 
are really beautiful, especially the face of the Virgin, and are far in 
advance of the figure work usually found on Noiman fonts. I am 
inclined to date this panel as transitional Early English work. The font 
is quite perfect, and the figures have never been injured. The remaining 
three sides correspond closely to the Toftrees font in general style and 
design, but are not so bold. 

There is another font of this type at Ingoldesthorpe, between Lynn 
and Hunstanton. It has been subjected to barbarous treatment, however, 
and that, too, at a time which we usually reckon to be free from 
ecclesiastical vandalism. The Church was evidently rebuilt at the close 




Fig. 2. — Norman Font at Fincham. South and East faces. 

of the Decorated period; its chancel arch is transitional of a peculiar 
type. The font was then made octagonal by cutting off the corners, 
and it was set up on a Decorated pier and base. It may have been 
intended to re-carve the whole font, but this was never done, and now 
the alternate faces are bare and rough, and the others show the mutilated 
scroll-work, similar to the fonts at Toftrees and Sculthorpe. Shernborne 
and Ingoldesthorpe are adjoining parishes. 

The fonts at Bumham Deepdale and Fincham are of an entirely 
different type, and considerably earlier in date. The figure sculpture is 
much more rude, and there is a conspicuous absence of decorative 
ornament. Here, again, I venture to question the statement that " they 
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are not so perfect as the Tof trees and Shernbome fonts." They are both 
quite perfect, with a possible exception which I will note presently. 

The font at Fincham (figs. 2 and 3) is the earlier in appearance. It 
is square. Each face is divided into three panels by a very plain 
Norman arcade, the capitals of the pillars being cushions under a square 
abacus. The top and bottom edges are ornamented with a band of 
figuring somewhat resembling dogtooth. The ^vt supporting pillars are 
new (this is also the case at Sculthorpe and Burnham Deepdale), in 
which respect the font may be considered imperfect. The panels are filled 
with figure subjects. On the south face: — (i) A male figure (shepherd 
or St. Joseph); (2) a female figure (?the Blessed Virgin Mary); (3) 




Fig. 3. — Norman Font at Fincham. North face. 



the manger and infant Christ, the ox and the ass, the star of Bethlehem. 
East face: — (i), (2), (3) the three kings; each holds up a gift; 
these three figures are identical. North face (fig. 3): — (i) Adam; 
(2) the Tree and Serpent (restored) ; (3) Eve taking the apple from the 
serpent's mouth. West face: — (i) A bishop; (2) the baptism of Christ 
(very singular) ; (3) an evangelist ( ? ). This font is quite unlike any other 
I have seen, though it is approached in character by the two fonts at 
Burnham Deepdale and Warham All Saints' (the latter in the church- 
yard ; that in the church came from Warham S. Mary, and is plain, 
square Norman). 
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The Burnham Deepdale font is square, and is divided horizontally on 
each face into two panels, roughly one-third and two-thirds of the depth. 
On three sides the lower panel is divided into four parts by a plain, round- 
headed arcade (without pillars or capitals), thus making twelve spaces, on 
which are depicted the twelve months, as follows : — North : January, a 
man drinking ; February, a man warming himself ; March, a man digging ; 
April, a man training a plant. East (fig. 4) : May, a man pruning or 
budding ; June (cannot understand this) ; July, a man hoeing ; August, 
a man tying up a sheaf. South : September, a man threshing ; 
October, a man grinding corn (or ? brewing) ; November, man killing 
a pig; December, four people at a feast. The upper part of these 




Fig. 4. — Norman Font at Burnham Deepdale. East face. 



three sides is ornamented with a grotesque lion and some very stiff 
foliage. The west side is entirely covered with arabesques and foliage. 
At Warham All Saints' was a similar font, which was treated at some 
time as the font at Ingoldesthorpe by having its corners cut off. It 
was comparatively recently cast out into the churchyard, and is now part 
of a rockery, and filled with ferns. I cleared away one side sufficiently 
to be able to see that it was a reproduction of the Burnham font. It 
is to be hoped that the Rector will have it cleaned and put back into the 
church. The photographs will show the extremely interesting character 
of these fonts far better than any description. 

H. Bedford Pim. 
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THE MISERERES IN MINSTER CHURCH, THANET. 

The Church of St. Mary, Minster, in Thanet, is one of the very few 
in this corner of Kent which has retained its ancient miserere stalls. In 
this instance, they remain, after the wear and tear of nearly five hundred 
years, in almost their original condition, and taking the series as a whole, 
are considered by those competent to judge to be among the best preserved 
in this country. At the present time they number eighteen, but it is 
thought that originally there were more. According to the present arrange- 
ment, they stand ten on the north and eight on the south side of the 
chancel — a disposition somewhat at variance with the original one, which 
was probably a series of nine upon each side, with six (three a side) 
returned upon the easternmost side of the rood screen fronting the high 
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Fig. I. — Miserere at Minster with Horned Head-dresses. 
iPhoto by Dom. Bernard Brewer^ O.S.B.) 

or principal altar. In the time of Lewis, the historian of Thanet, they were 
set in this manner — nine a side— and would seem not to have escaped 
the general restoration in the early sixties, as several of the old stall- 
fronts have been converted into bench seats. 

The stalls are, as usual, of oak, quaintly carved, the elbows being 
formed of winged angels wearing coronals, which rise in the front in the 
shape of a cross. The tracery of the panels and the really fine poppy- 
heads are splendid examples of the handiwork of the mediaeval craftsman. 
All the subjects are cut from solid heart of oak, the edges of the foliage 
being still as sharp and clear as upon the day they left the carver's hands. 
The date usually assigned to this work is the earlier years of the fifteenth 
century. 

The subjects selected for the decoration of the miserere seats are of 
the usual type, pregnant with dry humour, quaint whimsicalities, and sly 
cuts at the prevailing order of things. 
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Taking the north side as our starting-point, we first come to a representa- 
tion of three ladies plumed out in all the bravery of the curious, and by 
no means handsome, horned head-dresses beloved by the ladies in the days 
when the Red and White Rose Kings were battling for the mastery. 
Beneath the lady whose bust graces the central position a clawed and 
feathered monster is s.een lurking, and around the heads and necks of her 
two companions serpents are coiled like an aureole, intimating in a 
language to be understood by all beholders that the demon of pride ever 
hides under fashionable attire. (Fig. i.) 

The second seat bears a shield charged with the arms — a fess between 
three mullets or stars — of Nicholas and Eleanor Manston, of Manston 
Court.' (Fig. 2.) 

The third carries part of the coat-armour — the collared and chained 
antelope — of the regal House of Lancaster.' The white hart collared and 




Fig. 2. — Miserere at Minster with the Manston Arms. 

{Photo by Dom. Bernard Brewer, O.S.B.) 



chained was the favourite device of the unfortunate King Richard II., 
who had it painted, amongst other places, in two positions in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, i.e., in the little Chapel of St. Erasmus the 
Benedictine, and in what is ^now called the " Muniment Room." The 
carved representation of this subject at Minster is not infrequently inter- 
preted as being a pictorial display of the famous hart of Queen Domneva, 
Abbess and Foundress of the Convent of Minster, in Thanet, the mother 
of St. Mildred, which accomplished so marvellous an exploit to the 
advantage of its mistress. Clumps of foliage adorn the side-pieces. 



* In the window of St. Lawrence's Church, St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, these arms 
are represented as Gu/ds, a fess ermine^ between three mullets argent. (See List of the 
Gentry of Kent, temp, Henry VII. (before 1485), Cotton MSS. (British Museum) Faustina 
E. ii. 

^ A similar device appears upon a miserere at Ludlow. 
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In the fourth and fifth seats we have again displays of coat-armour. 
The former holds three shields, the central one carrying the arms (with a 
crescent for a difference) of Joan Manston, who married Thomas St. 
Nicholas, of Oare, and, surviving him, was buried (a. p. 1499) in the Manston 
Chantry, in St. Lawrence's Church, where her brass still adorns the back 
of the old painted screen of carved oak in the same, chantry. The latter 
or fifth seat holds a shield bearing the badge of John St. Nicholas of 
Thorne, and Bennett (Benedicta), his wife' — ermine^ a chief quarterly, 
or and gules^ the accompaniments, being an angel holding^ a blank shield 
on either side. 

In the sixth seat we are presented with a variation on the " Folly of 
Fashion " which we met with on the first. Here, however, we find the 
fiend complacently seated between the huge horns of the lady of the 
head-gear, the accompanying bosses bear a lion-faced visage on each 
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Fig. 3. — Miserere at Minster with the Blaxland Arms. 
{Photo by Dom. Bernard Brewer, O.S.B.) 

side, the somewhat large display of tongue being interpreted to have a 
connection with the implement of slander. 

In the seventh and eighth we have again specimens of heraldry' — the 
Blaxland arms, two birds, back to back, a fish with its tail in its mouth 
(an old symbol of eternity), occupying the sides, in the first (fig. 3) ; and 
the Lancastrian arms, an angel bearing a blank shield, with a double or 
Tudor rose (an amalgamation of the roses red and white), decorating the 
sides, in the second. 

The ninth, a simple bracket, said to have been formerly used as a 
penance seat,^ bears on each side a flower of four petals ; -and 

' Planch^ : A Corner of Kent, p. 365. 

' See Camden : Remains concerning Britain. In the west window of St. Lawrence's 
Church, there is the addition " in the first quarter an annulet." These seals are probably 
acknowledgments of l^ene factions to the church. 

3 This may be a modern name, as penance performed in a prominent or set apart 
place was not infrequent in the last century. 
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The tenth a spirited representation of a mediaeval housewife diligently 
plying her distaff, accompanied on either hand by her cat and dog. In 
the sides we have the face of a man evidently of the John Bull tempera- 




Fig. 4. — Miserere at Minster with Cherubim bearing sacred monogram. 
{Photo by Dom. Bernard Brnver, O.S.B.) 

ment — fat, round, and jocund, with a merry twinkle in the eyes which 
betrays his acquaintance with the good cheer of those days; and opposite 
to him our old friend, Reynard, the fox, cantering off in full glee with 
his goosey prize. ^ 




Fig. 5. — Miserere at Minster with Gagged woman. 
(Photo by Dom. Bernard Brewer^ O.S.B.) 

Crossing to the south side, on the stall nearest to the altar we have 
before us an evident representation of the head of our Saviour, and upon 

' A replica of this subject is seen in the Bosses of Canterbury Cloisters, where the 
woman strikes the fox-thief with her distaff. Other bosses show the hanging of the fox 
by the geese, and a flock of geese surrounding Master Reynard, mitred and crosiered. 
See ArchtEologia Cautiana^ vol. iii, p. 144, pi. vi. 
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either side the coarse, low-type heads of the Two Thieves.* 

The next carried the representation of a feathered angel or cherubim 
bearing on his breast the monogram u^.C. between two monsters or 
dragon-fish, arranged as symbols of eternity after the fashion of whiting 
dressed for the table. (Fig. 4.) 




Fig 6, — Miserere at Minster with the Convent's Cook. 
', {Photo by Dom^ Bernard Brewer^ O.S.B.) 

The third, which from its subject has been christened the " Bridled 
Scold," shows us a woman undergoing the cure of what was then deemed 
the " Mouth Disease." Nowadays, the affliction has got so bad that, 
despairing of a cure, we never attempt it; but in those good old days of 




Fig. 7. — Miserere at Minster with John Curtis. 
(PAoto by /. DtHan.) 

" Merry England " they attached it forcibly and cured it at least temporarily. 
Here we see the patient (it is a lady, for it ever was a feminine disorder 
even from the day when their first sister Eve made the acquaintance of 

' These two heads were long descril)ed even by educated people as the heads of two 
monks, whose ** greedy, coarse vulgarity" was *'pourtrayed to a marvel." (!) 
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the serpent) under the operation. A bit-shaped piece of iron is passed 
through the mouth as a gag or " brank," another piece being laid flat 
upon the tongue, literally stood sternly in the way to the fulfilment of its 
office, the whole being fastened in a cage which covered the head. A 
bird on each side, having more the resemblance of a goose than the 
ascribed " dove on its nest," carrying in its mouth a label of peace to 
signify *'that peace reigns now my lady is gagged."' (Fig 5). 

The fourth is a picture of the so-called " Convent Cook,' a man seated 
with his cooking utensils — his basting ladle and instrument for placing 
the bread in the oven — strewn about him. The cast is full of life as he 
stirs the pot and shouts, in true cockney fashion, with his hand to his 
mouth, for more seasoning. A couple of fowls of very doubtful breed, 
laid out upon a dish, occupy the sides of the panel. (Fig. 6). 

The fifth stall is that of the vicar, John Curtis, parish priest of Minster 




Fig. 8. — Miserere at Minster with Angel playing guitar. 
{Photo by Dom. Bernard Bmver, O.S.B.) 

from A.D. 1401-1419, during whose tenure of office these stalls were evidently 
erected. The decoration of the miserere is composed of a central turbaned 
head of fierce and uninviting aspect — "a Salee rover" — or mayhap an 
attempt at a portrait of the good vicar, set between two angels clothed 
in feathers, who carry scrolls round their heads, upon one of which is 
inscribed the name "Johannes," and upon the other that of "Curteys." 

(Fig. 7). 

For the sixth, " a preacher " with a congregation of (two) " Britons "^ 
of extremely wild and ancient aspect, has been provided. To judge from 
the length, breadth, and extension of their abnormal ears, the discourse 
must have been one of unsurpassable (to them) eloquence. 

In the seventh is represented " Father Time," a curly-headed man, 
between two circling dragons, symbolizing Eternity ; and in 

* A gagged woman wearing a horned head-dress appears on one of the misereres at 
Ludlow. 
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The eighth and last, an angel plays upon a guitar, to the especial 
delectation of two more "Britons,"^ possibly more ancient than their 
confrlres of the " sixth form " having lions' heads and pigs' snouts, to 
illustrate, we are told, that as a race they were "bold as lions, but as 
ignorant as pigs," until they had been charmed by the music of the 
Gospel dispensed by the aforesaid angel. (Fig. 8.) 

H. Philibert Feasey, O.S.B. 

THE INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED NORMAN TYMPANUM 

AT HAWKSWORTH, NOTTS. 
We are indebted to the Thoroton Society for the loan of the two blocks 
here given of the inscribed and sculptured Norman tympanum at 
Hawksworth, Notts., and to Mr. W. Stevenson, of Hull, for much valu- 
able information supplied in connection with it. As no doubt many of 
our readers are aware the Thoroton Society was recently formed for the 
purpose of studying the history and 
antiquities of Nottinghamshire, one of 
the few counties in England which 
presents an almost unworked field to 
the archaeologist. Hawksworth was 
visited by the Society on the occasion 
of their inaugural meeting, held on the 
I St of June, 1897, and the tympanum 
is illustrated in the report of the 
meeting contained in the first volume 
of their Transactions. 

The village of Hawksworth is situ- 
ated three miles north-east of Aslacton 
railway station on the line from 
Grantham to Nottingham. The tym- 
panum was formerly over the outer 
doorway of the north porch of the 
church, and the lintel-stone, which 
supported it, was the shaft of a 
Saxon cross (fig. i). For some 
inscrutable reason the tympanum was 
removed from this position in 185 1, 
and built into the south wall of the 




Fig. I. — Norman Tympanum at Hawks- 
worth, Notts., in its original position. 



western tower, where it is picturesquely embowered in ivy (fig. 2). 
The Saxon cross shaft is placed upright in an angle of the buttress of 
the tower on the west side of the tympanum. 

The tympanum at Hawksworth is of interest as presenting a unique 
combination of a dedicatory inscription with a cross, figure-sculpture, 
and geometrical ornament. The inscription is in Roman capitals of the 

* Rather some kind of allegorical animal, probably lions. 
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twelfth century and the Latin language, 
the reading being as follows : — 



It is in nine horizontal lines, 



GAV 
TER 
VS ET 
VXOR EIVS 
CECELINA 
FECERVNT 
FACERE ECMSIAM ISTAM HONORE 
DNl NKl ET SCE MARINE VIRGINIS 
ET OMNIVM SCORVM DEI SIMVL 




Fig. 2. — Norman Tympanum at Hawksworth, Notts,, in its present position. 

"Walter and his wife Cecelina caused this church to be made in honour 
of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin Mary and of All the Saints of 
God also." 

The figure sculpture is no doubt symbolical of the dedication. The 
cross with the Agnus Dei in a medallion above it to the left, and an 
angel in a medallion above it to thq right indicate our Lord. 
The Blessed Virgin is the figure with outstretched arms on the right 
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of the shaft of the cross, and the winged figure on the left of the shaft 
is emblematical of all the Saints of God.* 

The rosette, star, and wheel patterns filling up the background are 
characteristic of Norman work of about the middle of the twelfth century. 

It has been suggested that the Walter of the inscription is either 
Walter de Aslacton, or Walter de Eyncourt. 

LEADEN HEART-CASE tROM ABBEY DORE. 
Among many objects of interest that have come to light during the recent 
repairs at Abbey Dore Church, Herefordshire, is the leaden heart-case 
here illustrated. It was found in the centre of the presbytery floor, slightly 
below the level, and about 7 ft. eastward of the existing chancel screen 




Fig. I.— Abl^ey Dore Church. Leaden heart-case found in the Presbytery. 

put up by Viscount Scudamore at the time of his restoration of the 
presbytery of the abbey church, in 1633-4, as a parish church for the 
village of Dore. There are three effigies still in the church, one of which 
is a diminutive effigy of a bishop carved in slight relief on a slab i ft. 3 ins. 
in length, 9 ins. in breadth, tapering slightly at the lower end. The stone 
is 6 ins. in thickness. The efligy is a good deal worn, but the traces of 
the mitre, vestments, and drapery of two small angels guarding the pillow 
on which the head rests can still be made out. On either side of the 
effigy is a marginal inscription in Lombardic letters : " . . A : pontificis 
: CO . . ' . PISTE : lOHN." It has been suggested that the inscription 

* We believe that the reader of a paper before the Society of Antiquaries on the 
Hawksworth tympanum, gave an entirely difl'erent, and probably the erroneous, explana- 
tion of the meaning of the sculpture. 
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when complete was : " serva : pontificis : coR : sanctum : xpiste : 
joh(nis)," and that the effigy represented John de Breton (Bishop of 
Hereford 1 269-1 275), and covered a heart burial. 




-^Catie. . 



Fig. 2. — Abbey Dore Church. Slab with small effigy of a Bishop. 

The leaden case recently discovered, although there is unfortunately 
no mark by which to identify it, may therefore belong to this effigy. It 
was recently exhibited at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
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the photograph here given has been taken by Mr. Geo. Clinch. As will 
be seen, it is perfectly plain. Though now a good deal out of shape, it 
appears to have been circular. Its diameter is about 7^ ins., its height 
6J ins., and the cover, which was found lying near it, overlaps the sides 
about 2\ ins. 

In The Archceologtcal Journal, Vol. xix., pp. 24-31, is a paper on the 
effigy by Mr. W. S. Walford, F.S.A., and an engraving of it. It is also 
illustrated in I'he Journal of the British Archceological Association, Vol. ii., 
p. 361, and some notes are also given. Both these illustrations differ 
considerably from the drawing here given, and do not appear to have 
been drawn to scale. In ArcJiaologia Cantiana, Vol. xvi., p. 322-26, is a 
paper by Canon Scott Robertson on the reliquary of St. Eanswith 
discovered in Folkestone Church in 1885. Apart from its being 
Ojnamented, it bears a remarkable resemblance to the one found at Abbey 
Dore. 

Roland W. Paul. 
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" The Kemp and Kempe Families of Great Britain and her Colonies." 
By Frederick Hitchin-Kemp (The Leadenhall Press). — This large, 
handsome volume is a monument to the rare industry of the compiler 
and of his many friends of the same name. The faults of the book are 
few, but obvious, and chiefly consist in the absence of any list of contents 
and list of illustrations. Moreover, as " Kemp " is omitted from the 
personal index at the end, it is particularly difficult to find out if different 
members of this widespread family are herein chronicled. The paging, 
too, of the different sections is not continuous, which introduces another 
element of confusion. Otherwise, however, there can be little but praise 
for this important contribution to family and genealogical history. The 
Kemps may not have been specially noteworthy in the proportion of 
distinguished individuals, considering their numbers ; but there were 
and still are not a few of eminence or mark among them. Their most 
distinguished representative in English history was John Kempe, who was 
for a time the head of both Church and State in the fifteenth century. 
This young cleric first came into favour through the ability with which 
he conducted the prosecution of Sir John Oldcastle ; he also served Henry V. 
on various continental embassies. He was consecrated Bishop of Rochester 
in 1 41 9, translated to Rochester in 142 1, and to London in 1422. On 
the accession of Henry VI. he was promoted to the Archbishopric of 
York, and shortly afterwards was appointed Chancellor of England. Kempe 
was created Cardinal by Pope Eugenius IV. in 1439, and became 
5 
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Archbishop of Canterbury in 1452, but died in the following year. He was 
certainly one of the leading European statesmen for a quarter of a century-, 
and upheld his position with much dignity. Cardinal Kempe also attained 
notoriety for the assiduity with which he furthered the interests of those 
of his own family; his nephew, Thomas Kempe, was Bishop of London 
from 1448 to 1489, having held the see for thirty-nine years fourscore 
and four days. 

Another celebrity of the family, well known to English antiquaries, was 
William Kempe, a comic actor of Shakespeare's days, who attracted much 
attention in 1599 by dancing a Morris dance all the way from London 
to Norwich. Of this adventure he published an account in 1600, entitled 
" Kempe's Nine Daies' Wonder," which he dedicated to " Mistress Anne 
Fitton, Mayde of Honour to Queen Elizabeth." 

The most important part of the volume is the second section, which 
deals admirably with the Kemp and Kempe families of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Of this family, whose pedigree is carried back to very early days, 
came Sir Robert Kempe, the first baronet, of Gissing, Flordon, and 
Antingham, gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles I. The present 
representative is Sir Kenneth Hagar Kemp, twelfth baronet. The portraits 
of this section are charming and well executed, as well as the pictures of 
interesting old buildings, such as Gissing Hall, and Mergate Hall, where 
Queen Elizabeth tarried in 1578. 

In the account of the Kempes of Essex, who held Spain's Hall from 
1300 to 1727, mention is made of the will of John Kempe, of Finching- 
field, in 1569, and of his bequest to his "sister Margaret, wife of George 
Cavendish." It is curious that the author does not state that this George 
Cavendish was a gentleman of much note, being gentleman usher to 
Cardinal Wolsey and writer of his life, and brother-in-law to the celebrated 
Bess of Hardwick. 

Coming to more modem days, no detail is too small to escape notice, 
particularly with regard to the compiler's own branch. Of his great-grand- 
mother, Susannah Maria Siddons, a relative of the great actress, it is 
chronicled that " she studied under Dr. Jenner, and is believed to have 
been the first lady to vaccinate her own children." 

The very title-page of this elaborate work shows the diversity of 
occupations and the remarkable success of this prolific family. Mr. 
Frederick Hitchin-Kemp is there stated to have been assisted in this 
compilation by Daniel W. Kemp, J.P., of Edinburgh, and John Tabor 
Kemp, M.A. ; while he has been supported by the twelfth Baronet Kemp; 
by G. Kemp, M.P. ; by J. A. Kempe, C.B., Deputy-Chairman of H.M. 
Customs ; by the Rev. Prebendary Kempe, M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary ; 
by Charles N. Kempe, of the Admiralty; and by A. B. Kempe, F.R.S., 
Chancellor of three Dioceses. Last, and certainly not least, it is stated on 
this title-page that some of the illustrations are contributed by that great 
artist, Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 
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"British Museum — A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age 
IN the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities " (Printed 
by order of the Trustees) will be found . most useful to those adventurous 
spirits who are not afraid to climb the cork-screw staircase leading to the 
balcony devoted to the Stone Age collection in our National Museum. 
We also commend its perusal to the fat and lazy man who prefers imbibing 
his store of knowledge in a comfortable arm-chair in front of a good fire to 
risking his life in gymnastic performances more suitable to a music-hall 
than a museum. The only apparent reason why one of the most interesting 
collections in the Museum should have been skyed in this regrettable 
manner, is that it was necessary to find space for the Waddesdon Bequest, 
and so the British section has had to suffer. 

The Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age gives a very clear 
account of the contents of the different cases, which are arranged in 
chronological order so as to show the gradual evolution of the implements 
of stone and bone used by man from his earliest appearance down to 
the end of the Neolithic period. The ten plates and one hundred and 
forty-two blocks in the text are well produced and admirably chosen. 
The portion of the letterpress which is not actually descriptive of the 
specimens has evidently been conscientiously compiled from the recog- 
nised authorities on pre-historic archaeology, and consequently no views 
of striking originality are here put forward. Contrariwise the anonymous 
author or compiler sits on a fence with Eoliths on one side and Meso- 
liths on the other, in a way quite worthy of an eminent politician who 
shall be nameless. 

The British Museum authorities appear to look with a benevolent 

smile on Eoliths and Mesoliths, since they exhibit specimens of them for 

visitors to smile at also, but they will not commit themselves to a 

definite opinion one way or the other as to the archaeological value of 

such things. The fantastic term " EoHth," we are informed, is derived 

from two Greek words, one meaning " dawn," and the other *' stone," 

presumably because stones, like human beings, occasionally feel "a bit 

chippy" towards sunrise. Judging from the specimens figured, any piece 

of flint which shows the slightest signs of chipping may appropriately 

be called an Eolith. The home of the extraordinarily futile race of 

ape-men who wasted their time in the manufacture of Eoliths appears 

to have been on the Kent plateau, in the neighbourhood of Ightham. 

Why these strange creatures should have fooled away their energies in 

chipping natural nodules of flint in such a way as not in the slightest 

degree to enhance the value of the pebble as a tool we altogether fail 

to understand. The ingenious compiler of the Guide suggests that — 

'* The majority of the drift implements {i.e. Palseoliths) are clearly something more 

than the first efforts of an unpractised hand ; they show on the contrary signs of 

a comparatively long development, and it may be fairly argued that their ruder 

prototypes must exist somewhere." 

Agreed ; but when our arboreal ancestor was driven out of his 
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favourite tree by some external cause and compelled, much against his 
will, to assume the erect attitude, and at the same time to develop 
a thumb suitable for grasping a tool, he was in all probability living 
in a warmer climate than the plateau of Kent. The most conclusive 
proof of the worthlessness of Eoliths is that they are absolutely unsaleable 
in the auction room or elsewhere. If the authorities of the British 
Museum are prepared to offer sixpence a-piece for specimens of Eoliths 
similar to those illustrated in the Guide, we will reconsider our views on 
the subject, but if not, we would suggest that they should be removed 
from the show-cases and consigned to the oblivion of the drawer in 
which they keep their exchanges. A group of implements called 
Mesoliths is supposed to bridge over the gap between Palaeoliths and 
Neoliths. After carefully reading page 77 of the Guide we quite 
fail to discover whether they have any real existence except in the 
somewhat imaginative brains of certain archaeological enthusiasts. By 
far the most reasonable theory is that as soon as the climatic conditions 
and the environment generally became entirely changed at the end of 
the PalaeoHthic period, the race of men to which such conditions were 
suitable, either became extinct or followed the reindeer into the Arctic 
regions. We have not space here to discuss all the pre-historic problems 
suggested by the Guide, and can only express our regret that our 
philosopher and friend is not in a position to enable us to come to 
more definite conclusions with regard to them. The portion of the work 
which deals with the manufacture of flint implements seems to be alto- 
gether inadequate. Thanks to the publications of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, and Mr. Edward Lovett's papers on the gun-flint industry 
at Brandon, Suffolk, we are familiar with the exact methods adopted by 
pre-historic man in making flakes, scrapers, arrowheads, etc. In describing 
the method of chipping flint-flakes from a core on p. 115, it is not ex- 
plained that the " bulb of percussion " can only be produced by a blow 
delivered on a point and with the flint placed on an elastic pad of some kind 
so as to cause the blow to rebound and thus throw off" the flake. The 
flaking instrument used by the Eskimo is of bone ; why, therefore, follow 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith's theory that a stone fabricator was employed? 
The hafting of flint implements also might have been treated more fully 
with advantage. The only mistake we notice is calling the slate amulet 
with Bronze Age ornament upon it from the Casa da Moura shown on 
fig- 93> ^^ "ornamental stone axe-head, Portugal.*' It may be pointed 
out that there is no justification whatever for calling certain perforated 
pieces of reindeer-horn from La Madelaine shown on figs. 61 and 62 
" sceptres," as they are much more likely to have been arrow-straighteners. 
The Guide has many redeeming points, amongst others a good index. 
As a parting shot we may observe that the division of pre-historic time 
into the ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, was first suggested by the 
Danish Archaeologists and not by one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 
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Murray's Handbook for Ireland, sixth edition, revised and edited by 
John Cooke (Edward Stanford), shows a marked advance on its pre- 
decessors. The bulk of the volume has been considerably reduced by 
the use^of thinner paper and the number of maps and plans has been 
increased, so that it may be doubted whether any further improvement 
is possible in this respect. The only complaint we have to make is 
against the index, which is printed in a variety of types that are alto- 
gether unnecessary and most irritating to the eye. An index should be 
easy to read and should enable a word or a place to be found in the 
text with the least possible expenditure of time and trouble on the part 
of the reader. As it is, the real purpose of the index is entirely lost 
sight of, and information about hotels, barbers, photographers, golf-links, 
rowing-clubs, luggage, workers in marble, churches, bog-oak manufacturers, 
Turkish baths, lace-dealers, and almost every other subject under the 
sun, is mixed up higgle-de-piggledy with the references in the index. 
We understand that Mr. Murray is responsible for this extraordinary 
compilation. The portions which deal with the antiquities (a large 
number of which the writer of this notice has visited personally) are very 
well done and have been thoroughly brought up-to-date by Mr. J. Cooke. 
As far as we have been able to check the descriptions of the various anti- 
quarian remains they appear to have been written with great care, and 
contain a quite inappreciable proportion of error. Even for those who 
do not contemplate a tour in Ireland, Murray's Handbook will be found 
most useful for purposes of reference when studying the geographical 
distribution of the different classes of antiquities in which Ireland is so 
rich. A plan is given of the earthworks on the Hill of Tara, and it 
is sad to think what havoc has been made there of late years by the 
unscientific diggings of the searchers after the Ark of the Covenant. 
Why does not the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland undertake 
a proper exploration of the most remarkable ancient site in Ireland ? 

" Harlvn Bay and the Discoveries of Pre-historic Remains." By 
R. Ashington Bullen, B.A. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.). — Early in 1900 
some foundation digging for a small house in the beautiful retired bay 
of Harlyn, near Padstow, brought to light some cists with early human 
remains. This led to considerable excavations being made on the site, 
involving the removal of sand-drifts to a great depth. The result has 
so far been the unearthing of a large number of interments and various 
remains of man from the Neolithic age downwards to Romano-British 
days. It is to be hoped that a proper scientific report of these proceedings 
from some capable pen will eventually be issued. Mr. Bullen's book 
cannot satisfy any archaeologist or intelligent inquirer, for it is compiled 
on such loose and irregular principles, and apparently aims at including 
every possible jotting and quotation that seems to him to bear on the 
subject of pre-historic interments jin any part of the globe, or upon 
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primitive man in general. The reader is actually presented with Popes 
lines beginning " Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind." A 
considerable fuss is made in these pages over " the implements made of 
slate " found in large numbers at Harlyn. Having examined them on the 
spot, we have no hesitation in considering them as mere pieces of sea- 
washed or weather-worn rubble, and in no way the result of human 
workmanship. 

Among the pamphlets recently received may be mentioned Popular History 
of Preston Guilds by Tom C. Smith (Alfred Halewood, Preston), a useful 
summary; and five of the good penny Hull Museum Publications^ by 
Mr. Thomas Sheppard, the Curator. 
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THE CHURCHES OF HAYLING ISLAND. 

In this interesting paper in the last issue of The Reliquary the writer 
introduces the highly-debatable, but always interesting, subject of "low 
side-windows " and their uses. He refers in particular to a work which, 
he states, " undoubtedly proves " by " incontestable evidences " that the 
primary use of these windows was for the exhibition of a light to drive 
away evil spirits from the resting-places of the dead. Not having had 
the advantage of perusing this work, I am unable to discuss the reasons 
which have led up to such emphatic assertions ; but I think that most 
ecclesiologists who have been enticed to the elucidation of this elusive 
question would hesitate to be quite so dogmatic. " Audi alteram partem " 
is an excellent maxim, and I would urge its use by a study of two articles 
on this subject which appeared in Vols. xli. and xlii. of The Sussex 
Archceologtcal Collections by Mr. P. M. Johnston, where they will find 
some strong arguments ably adduced to support a different view. This is, 
in brief, that the main object of these windows was for confessional 
purposes, in support of which opinion various evidences are brought 
forward, as the survival of fixtures or their fragments in connection with 
these windows such as book rests and a seat inside for the priest or friar ; 
in one case, even a 'desk, a niche for a crucifix, and an aumbry in the 
window recess ; while as regards documentary evidence, there is the 
valuable letter of Thomas Bedyll to Ix)rd Cromwell : " We think it best 
that the place wher thes frires have been wont to hire uttward con- 
fessions of al commers at certen tymes of the yere be walled up and that 
use to be foredoen for ever ; For that hering of utward confessions hath been 
the cause of muche evyl." The mention of the word " friars " in itself 
is very suggestive, for these low side-windows mostly coincide in date with 
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the period of the friars* greatest influence upon the community, their 
advent to the country taking place soon after the obligatory nature of 
confession was enunciated by the fourth Lateran Council in 12 15. On 
the other hand, low-side windows are practically non-existent in the Norman 
period, when the belief in evil spirits had certainly no less a hold upon 
priest and people, but rather a greater, than in later times. In addition, 
we may further say that the low side-window was in many cases so situated 
as to negative such a purpose as the exhibition of a light. 

The third alternative — or additional — use of these windows was for 
the ringing of a bell at the elevation of the Host, and on this point 
we have a piece of documentary evidence of great value. It occurs in the 
"Constitutions" of Archbishop Peckham, in 1281, and reads as follows: — 
" In elevatione verb ipsius corporis Domini pulsetur campana in uno 
latere, ut populares, quibus celebratione missarum non vacat quotidie 
interesse, ubicunque fuerint, sen in agris sen in domibus, flectant genua."' 
Of course, " in uno latere " does not necessarily mean at a window : it 
might mean at a door or porch that the bell should be rung ; but T 
think that a window near, if not in, the chancel, as most of these low side- 
windows were, would be the more suitable and probable place to ring 
the bell as being near the spot at which the Mass was being celebrated. 

W. Heneage Legge. 

ANCIENT SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBERS AT WADDON, 
NEAR CROYDON. 

Excavations for a sewer at Waddon House, near Croydon, in June, 
1902, revealed three subterranean chambers cut in a bed of Thanet sand, 
and partly occupied by sand which had fallen or been washed into them. 
In each chamber, however, a compact floor was found at about 15 ft. 
below ground. The chambers were of beehive shape, about 7 ft. high 
and 12 ft. or less in diameter. Each had its independent entrance open- 
ing on the south-south-east side, but no other means of access till the 
domed roofs were cut open by the sewer trench. 

Below the sand which covered the floors of the chambers several cores 
and chips of green-coated flints were found, with small fragments of im- 
perfectly baked pottery, and larger fragments of Romano-British pottery. 
These green-coated flints occur at the base of the Thanet beds, whereas 
the chambers were excavated 10 to 15 ft. above the base; the flints must 
therefore have been procured lower down, near Waddon Station (where 
there is an outcrop of the bed in which they occur), and brought up the 
hill to the chambers. This could not have been done by rain wash or 
similar agencies. 



* ** Let a bell be rung at one side (of the church) at the elevation of the very body 
of the Lord, that the people who have not leisure to be present at the daily celebration 
of mass may bend the knee, wherever they te, whether in the fields or at home." 
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The small dimensions and the form and plan of the Waddon chambers, 
the absence of a perpendicular shaft, and their occurrence in sand, differen- 
tiate them entirely from the so-called * dene-holes'; nor have they any 
feature in common with the * flint-mines' of Grime's Graves and Cissbury, 
nor with the beehive-shaped cavities found in the Isle of Purbeck in 1883.' 

On the continent of Europe the most similar chambers are those 
at Palmella in Portugal, which M. Cartailhac ascribes to sepulchral pur- 
poses in the latter end of the Polished Stone Age.' In particular, the 
flat floors and hemispherical vault-like sides and roofs are common to 
both ; and the thickening of the walls near the doorway — a provision, 
as M. Cartailhac notes at Palmella, against the special wear and rubbing 
to which these parts are subject — recurs in two at least of the Waddon 
chambers. Similar chambers have been noted in Brittany and elsewhere. 
The subterranean * beehive tombs' at Mycenae, also, are identical in plan, 
though different in dimensions and material. 

Bones of Bos taurus (longifrons})^ horse, dog, or wolf, etc., were found in 
the loose sand in the Waddon chambers, but no human bones ; nevertheless, 
the evidence seems to show that the chambers were primarily sepulchral. Sub- 
sequent disturbance, however, is indicated by the later objects found in the 
loose sand, and by certain rude scratches— possibly mediaeval — on the curved 
roof, variously interpreted by different observers as a bird, an animal, or a boat. 

South-east and east of Waddon there are many hut circles which have 
been attributed to the Neolithic age. They are circular in firm, with 
marks of entrances on the east and on the south-east side, and exhibit 
general resemblance in dimensions and plan with the Waddon chambers. 
On the steep side of Cobham Hurst (about three miles south-east of Waddon) 
traces of similar dwellings are recorded, and may very likely have influenced 
the design of the sepulchral chambers, as so often happens. 

The Waddon discovery, is, therefore, of some importance as evidence 
for the size, shape, plan, etc., of pre-historic dwellings ; the vaulted roofs 
cut in hard sand, reproducing, in general form, the interlaced boughs, 
benders, and wicker-work of the ordinary surface hut, and the lateral 
passage the doorway of the Neolithic dwelling. 

The same idea of interment within a house survived during the Bronze 
Age ; but when cremation came into vogue, a miniature copy of the Bronze 
Age house— the * hut-urn' — was sufficient repository for the ashes. 

The tradition of the circular Neolithic hut was carried on in the Celtic 
beehive dwellings of Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and Gaul, and 
probably in the circular buildings of subsequent English architecture. The 
Bronze- Age dwellings, on the other hand, which are reproduced in the 
* hut-urns,' may be regarded as the prototypes of the square or angular 
forms of ecclesiastical and domestic architecture. 

George Clinch, F.G.S. 



' Proc. GeoL Assoc, viii. 7 (July, 1884), pp. 404-410. 

" Mai^riaux, 3 Ser. II. (1885), pp. 1-18 ; reprinted in Cartailhac's Les Ages pri- 
historiques dc P Espagne et du Portugal 
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The Portland Reeve Staff, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MOST ANCIENT 
SPECIMENS STILL IN EXISTENCE. 

TO the student and antiquary, the rocky promontory of Port- 
land, which, but for the bank of pebbles uniting it to the 
Dorset coast, would be an island, affords a unique field for 
exploration and research. It is not the object of the present 
paper to deal with its geological and botanical treasures, but rather to 
draw attention to some of the quaint customs of its people, the sur- 
vivors of an ancient race, which, in the pride of ancestry, has kept itself 
apart from the hybrid inhabitants of the mainland. 

Old customs linger long in Portland. The laws which ruled the 
rude forefathers of the island in their social and civil intercourse are 
cherished and maintained by their strong and hardy children of to-day. 
The conveyance of land by " church gift," where vendor and purchaser 
merely meet in the Parish Church, and sign the deed in the presence 
of two householders, and the law of " gavel kind," with its special 
privileges for the landholder, and the descent of intestate property 
6 
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Fig. I. -Reeve Staff (old cutting). H. Stone, 1875. 
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to all the sons in equal shares, are evident survivals of very early 
customs.^ 

From a like early period has been handed down the use of the 
Reeve staff as a method of reckoning the rent of the tenants to the 
King as Lord of the Manor. The Reeve, a title derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon gerefa, " a steward," is appointed annually from among 
the tenants of the manor. He retains his office for one year, and 
serves but once during his lifetime. At the expiration of his year 
of office, the tenant who pays the next highest rent and at the same 
time has not been a reeve, is appointed with due ceremony to the 
post. The Portlanders are a chivalrous people, and women, by right 
of property, may hold the honourable office. 








Fig. 2. — Bow and Arrow Castle, Portland. 

The Reeve Courts are held half-yearly, in May and November, 
and at Michaelmas opportunities are given for a re-adjustment of 
the rating. 

The total amount of rent paid to the Sovereign always remains 
the same, being £\A^ 14s. 3d., of which £\ is returned to the Reeve. 
The sum, however, payable to the Reeve, owing to the increased 
number of houses, is somewhat larger, sometimes as much as £26, 
but it is not always possible to obtain the full amount due. A staff, 
dated 1875, i" the possession of the writer (see fig. i), shows a rent 

» f/ HutchitCs History of Dorset, Vol. II., p. 816 ; Antiquities of Portland, by 
G. EHott, in Archaological Journal, Vol. 28, p. 37; also Customs, Priviies^es, etc., of 
the Island and Royal Manor of Portlattd, as presented at a Court of Surrey there 
held in 1846. Taunton, 1878. 
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oi £\^ 5s. 8d. due, divided among 461 tenants, of whom more than 
half hold their property by inheritance. A cottage is rated at Jd, 
a cottage and garden at Jd., and land at 3d. per acre. There is a 
tradition that this latter rent was first imposed by King William 
Rufus, in order to complete his castle on the island, now known as 
" Bow and Arrow Castle " (see fig. 2). The amounts are entered 
against the name of the tenant in a book, but in addition to the 
Reeve book there is the Reeve staff, a survival of the more illiterate 
days. Every Reeve has to provide himself with a long squared pole 
of deal, pine, or mahogany, costing from ten to thirty shillings or 
more, on which are cut what appear to the uninitiated as mystic signs, 
and beneath them notches and lines, long and short. The mystic 
signs, five in number, represent the five ancient hamlets of the island 
as follows : — 

O (a hollow circle), Southwell. 

(g) (a cross in a circle), Wakeham. 

IXI or X (a cross between parallel lines), Weston. 

'W (a "w"), Easton. 

V (a "v"), Chiswell or Chesil. 

^ b. g eg d.ge. g 




f ^-/-/ \ • 



^. Whole noKch - y* 

h Hftli nohch - 6^ 

c- Full 5cmteh - 1^ 

d. Hal5 5crAhJi - i** 

e. 2u4r)tr scTAtch - \^ 

f . Mafk oj Hdmlct 

g* Dots or cut5 separAHng inditfidual dtnounl'S. 

Fig. 3. — Diagram of Reeve Staff. 

One of these signs is cut on the staff, in old time with a knife, 
now with a chisel, and beneath it are placed " notches " and " scratches " 
(fine lines), representing the rent to be paid by each tenant in the 
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hamlet, according to the order given in the Reeve book, the individual 
amounts being separated by small dots or triangular cuts. A " whole 
notch " represents one shilling ; a " half-notch," sixpence ; a " full 
scratch," a penny ; a " half-scratch," a halfpenny ; a " quarter-scratch," 
a farthing. (See fig. 3. The " half-notch " is well shown in fig. 6r.) 

After the rental of one hamlet is completed, there is placed, either 
on the same face of the staff or on one of the other faces, the " sign " 
of another hamlet, with the amounts due from its tenants ; and so 
throughout the island. The staff varies in length from year to year, 
according to the style of cutting the items of rent and the number 
of tenants ; the old staffs still remaining, and much valued by their 
possessors, are from about seven feet to nearly twelve feet in length, 
and from i in. to over \\ ins. square. 

In 1885, a new method of cutting the staff was introduced in 
order to shorten its length. On this improved staff, the rent of £\ 
is denoted by a diagonal notch, instead of by placing twenty straight 
notches in succession. A straight notch still stands for a shilling, but 
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Fig. 4.— Reeve Stafif (new cutting). S.S.P., 189a 



a straight notch three-quarters across denotes ninepence ; half 
across, sixpence ; a quarter across, threepence. In the same way, 
the lines represent one penny, three farthings, a half-penny, and a 
farthing, the correct length being regulated by three faint lines drawn 
the length of the staff (see fig. 4). 

The Reeve Court was held of old time in a building at Weston, 
and dinner, which, according to a tradition of the island, consisted 
chiefly of broccoli and artichokes, was served at " The Lugger " hard 
by. This inn was kept by members of the Hinde family, and was 
renowned for being the first house in Portland of which the windows 
were filled with glass, until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
horn being used. 

The Court is now held at the " George " Inn, a short distance from 
the vanished " Lugger," and kept by Miss Ellen Hinde. Here the 
staff has to be produced by the Reeve, and laid on the table. This 
house, built in the early part of the eighteenth century, with its 
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narrow porch and side " look-out " slits, is characteristic of the more 
ancient buildings of Portland. Constructed of the local stone, 
hardened by age and exposure, it looks as though it would defy for 
many more centuries the storms and tempests which in winter sweep 
over it (fig. 5). In the illustration will be seen, in the hand of the 
man standing by the side of the curious porch, the oldest perfect 




Fig. 5. — The ** George " Inn, Portland. 



Reeve staff at present known to us. It is made of deal, and initialled 
" W. P.," with the date 1720 ; the length is 8 ft. 9 ins., and considering 
its age, it is in very fair condition (see fig. 6^). At Southwell, 
however, there is the fragment of an earlier staff found over the 
window of an ancient house by Mr. R. Pearce. It is i in. square, 
also of deal, and the 2 ft. 6 ins. left of its original length bears the 
initials " W. W.," and the date 1 700 (see fig. 6^). 
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Another eighteenth century staff is in the possession of Mr. Beer, 
of Easton, and is marked *' R. L., 1742 " (Richard Lano, an ancestor 
of the present owner). It is of deal, 1 1 ft. 6 ins. in length (see fig. 6^). 
Mr. W. Lano Pearce, of Wakeham, has the staff of his great-grand- 
father, dated 1768; it was originally about 9 ft. 10 ins. in length. 
An old staff, very roughly cut and formerly at the " Portland " Arms, 
where the November court was for some time held, is now the 
property of Mr. A. R. Curtis, of Weymouth; it is i J ins. in width, 
and II ft. 9 ins. in length, and is the longest at present observed. 
It is of eighteenth century make, but neither initialled nor dated. 



K. 










Fig. 6. — Ancient Reeve Staffs. 
A— W.P., 1720. B— W.W., 1700. C— R.L., 1742. 



Early staffs are not unfrequently found in the roofs of old buildings ; 
a few years ago five or six were discovered in this way at Wakeham, 
but their age and interest failed to command respect, and they were 
broken up for firewood. We have seen many staffs of the last 
century, as noted in the accompanying list ; some of them are very 
carefully cut and highly polished ; but all these were surpassed 
by a silver Reeve staff made from a " ducat " (locally called 
" Duckey stone "), the treasure of some Spanish galleon, which was 
cast up on the shore. The staff, though small, was most accurately 
executed, and presented to Queen Victoria as Lady of the Manor. 
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Details of some existing Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Staffs. 

Inscription. 
I.— W. W., 1700 (William White? ) 
2.— W. P., 1720 (William Pearce?) 

3. — R. L., 1742 (Richard Lano) ... 
4. — Robert Pearce Reeve, 1768 ... 
5. — None. Eighteenth Century ... 

6.— Philip Dodson, 1852 

7.— Robert Pearce Reeve, 1854 ... 
8.— None 

9.— John Charles Ward Reeve, 1869 
10. — Richard Pearce, A.D. 187 1 ,.. 
II.— H. Stone, 1875 

12.— Abel Pearce Reeve, 1876 
M3.-R. H., 1886 (Robert Hinde) ... 

14.— J. Merrick Head Reeve, A.D. 
1888 

15. — Andrew Richard Curtis, 1889... 
' 16. — S. S. P., 1890 (Susannah Scriven 

Pearce) 

'17. — Jabez Pearce 

18.— Elizabeth Ward Reeve, 1897... 
M9.— John Flew, 1898 

As observed by the writer of an article in the Penny Encyclo- 
pcedia (vol. xxiv., p. 16), the use of the Reeve staff reminds us of the 
well-known Exchequer tallies which were discontinued in 1834. On 
the Continent, however, tallies are still used by bakers in many parts. 
In fact, the employment of notched sticks for making calculations 
or aiding the memory may be traced back to a very remote period, 
not only among the primitive inhabitants of our own island, but 
among the most ancient nations of the world, whose ameiform 
alphabets find a present-day counterpart in the signs and notches of 
the Portland Reeve staff. 

F. W. Galpin, F.L.S, 



Length. 


Width. 


Material. 


Remarks. 


30 ins. 


I in. 


.. Deal 


Fragment only. 


8 ft. 9 ins. ... 


I in. 


... Deal 


At the " George " 
Inn. 


II ft. 6 ins.... 


I in. 


.. Deal 




9 ft. 10 ins.... 


I in. 


.. Deal 





II ft. 9 ins.... 


1} in. 


... Deal 


Formerly at the 
** Portland *' Arms. 


10 ft 


I in. 


.. Mahogany 


In the Dorchester 
Museum. 


9 ft. 10 ins.... 


I* in. 


Pine (stained) 




8 ft. 6i ins.... 


ig in. 


.. Mahogany 


In the Dorchester 
Museum. 


7ft 


I in. X J i 


n. Pine (stained) 


Inscription painted. 


7 ft. 10 ins... 


I in. 


... Mahogany (polished) 




7 ft. 2i ins.... 


Ijin. 


... Pine (varnished) ... 


Inscription written 
in ink. 


8 ft. 8 ins. ... 


I in. 


... Pine (painted black) 




7 ft. 6 ins. ... 


ij in. 


.. Pine (varnished) ... 




9 ft. I in. ... 


liin. 


.. Mahogany (polished) 




8 ft. 2 ins. ... 


I in. 


.. Mahogany (polished) 





7 ft. II J ins.. 


14 in. 


..« Pine (varnished) ... 




7 ft. 3 ins. ... 


liin. 


.. Pine (varnished) ... 




9ft 


14 in. 


... Pine (varnished) ... 




7 ft. 8 ins. ... 


li in. 


... Pine (varnished) ... 





» This staff shows a peculiar form of cutting. The lines or scratches are similar to 
those in the old reckoning, but the sixpence is denoted by a wide saw-cut forming a thick 
line, and the shilling by two fine saw-cuts, about J in. apart. There are no true ** notches." 

' These staffs are cut on the new method, mtroduced in 1885. 
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Fig. I. — The old style of Country Cottage. 

The Decorative Arts of our Fore- 
fathers, as exemplified in a 
Southdown Village. 

>% MONG all that is silently and surely slipping away to the 
/ \ great ocean of Oblivion adown the tide of Time, there are 
^ \. many things, quite trivial, which are nevertheless worthy of 
being put on record before they are irrevocably past. In 
the rural districts of our country, how many matters of the everyday 
life of the countryman are passing rapidly away or undergoing 
radical change! His very dwelling — cottage or modest homestead, 
according to his social grade — within its own garden, hedged with 
hawthorn, picturesque (without pretending to be so) with its patterned 
half-timbered walls, or with the warm colour which only good old 
brick and weather tiling can give, everywhere is giving place to the 
double cottage, built of bricks so cheap and colourless that, unable 
to blush for their badness, they break out into an eruption of black 
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and grey blotches and spots. Instead of a roof — not always level — 
of tiling, beautifully variegated with lichens, or of thatch, so warm in 
winter, so cool in summer, with perchance a dormer window here or 
there ; its sky-line broken by chimneys of different height and design, 
these modern cottages have a roof of the strict uniformity of slate, 
from whose apex arises one stumpy stack, whereunto all the chimneys 
of the double house most craftily converge. For the prevalent prac- 
tice of house-builder and landlord nowadays is to erect a double 
dwelling on the ground area (which they enclose with an iron fence) 
once occupied by one ; by which method, together with an extra 
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story added, they squeeze two families into the space once occupied 
by one, and squeeze out two rents whence aforetime they extracted 
one. Hence the hideous proportions of these modern cottages, and 
hence (what is worse) the loss of the privacy and homeliness of the 
old dwelling ; whilst, on the other hand, friendliness is by no means 
insured by inclusion under one roof ; rather the reverse. 

Accompanying these external alterations are corresponding 
changes within. In place of the ground floor, occupied by a scullery 
and one large living room, with its cosy fireplace and convenient 
cupboards, its dark, dish-laden dresser, eight-legged table, tall clock, 
and rush-seated chairs, there are nowadays two rooms below stairs 
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besides the scullery ; one small room for everyday use ; another 
equally exiguous is the parlour. In these, the aggressively yellow 
Windsor chairs of the one are only equalled by the raw, sham 
mahoganies or rosewoods of the other ; while we are confirmed in 
our belief that "we are no better than our father," by the gaudy 




Y\g. 3. — Old Fireback of Sussex iron at Kingmer. 

framed texts which replace upon the walls the equally scriptural, but 
more artistic, samplers of a past generation. 

It is hardly to be expected that these changed surroundings will 
be without some corresponding effect upon the dwellers in these 
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homes. The man feels that the smock in which he was wont to 
work is somewhat of an anachronism, and consequently discards it 




Ffg. 4. — Old Fireback of Sussex iron at Ringmer. 

The woman puts aside as antiquated the sun-bonnet which she used 
to don when feeding her poultry, hanging out the clothes, or tending 
her flowers, and wears instead some head-covering of a more recent 
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fashion or, worst of all, a man*s cloth cap. Yet those discarded 
smocks were not only wonderful in workmanship, but also eminently 
fit for toil, and quite perdurable in wear ; nor were those sun-bonnets 
less suitable to circumstances ; and far more cleanly than cloth. 

All these things, of course, are only too well known to those who 
live in the country, and I have watched these changes taking place 
in many counties during the last two decades. But to those who 
live in our great towns, or in " town " par excellence, they are less 
obvious. Therefore, that they may see somewhat of these changes 
now going on, and have some idea of the simple, homely, but artistic 
surroundings which may still be met with in our rural districts, and 
in quite humble homes, is the object of this article. 




TirtpUtc ^\ lb* Upper Lo«l^ 

In the beginning, the aim of Art was decoration ; and all down 
the ages by no means the least of its achievements have been effected 
in the same direction. When we consider the mode of life of pre- 
historic man, whose days were passed in the fierce struggle for 
existence with fellow-men or kindred beasts ; when battle, murder, 
and sudden death were varied only by plague, pestilence, and those 
frequent famines which formed the motive power impelling human 
hordes to manifold migrations, then we can only wonder that the 
art of beauty could have had any origin at all, still more that it should 
ever have attained such accomplishment, even as early as the age 
of Bronze, when it delighted to decorate with comely forms the great 
bronze shield or horse-harness of the warrior, or the woman's fibula 
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or pin. Yet as early as man fabricated a funeral urn, mis-shapen 
though it might be, so soon did he endeavour to decorate it with 
some primitive pattern, parent of the chevron, the spiral or the wave ; 
made with some equally primitive implement, a twist of cord, a plait 
of grass, a sharp stick or bone, or even the thick of his thumb. Some- 
times even, more narrative and less formal, he became almost an 
historiographer, as when he engraved the episode of the mammoth 
hunt on the tusk, the trophy of his triumph. And as step by step 
he advanced along the path of art which then, more than poetry or 
music led to civilization, his efforts were mainly decorative, whether 




Fig. 6. — Carved Oak Chest at Ringmer. 

applied to the walls, floor, and utensils of the temples of his gods, 
or to those of his own more humble habitation. Thus we find in 
ancient times the things of everyday use, made not only for utility 
but for beauty, and that to such a degree as, in some branches of 
art, we may imitate to-day, but not surpass. We can hardly expect 
to excel the beauty of form or the fitness of decoration of the 
amphorae, the hydriae, or the canthari of the ancients, or to rival the 
richness of colour and design of the illuminated manuscripts of the 
mediaeval scribes. Yet these beautiful ceramic forms were but the 
pots and jugs of everyday utility ; these glowing pages were in daily 
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use in cathedral, parish church, or for private devotions. Even in 
such mundane matters as manor-rolls, accounts of stewards' dis- 
bursements, and receipts, etc., decoration was not despised; albeit 
restricted to margins or initials. 

The violent check which religious decorative art sustained at the 
Reformation, and again in the Puritanic exacerbation of the seven- 
teenth century, could not destroy the innate tendency to dignify with 
decoration the dwellings, the furniture, and the utensils of public 
and private life. Possibly even the check received in one direction, 
only served to intensify in another, the love of common things made 
beautiful by art, however homely. Certainly, the houses and the 
furniture of both these epochs show an extension rather than a 




Fig. 7. — Carved wood Head of Bedstead at Ringmer. 



restriction of the practice of decorative art in the domestic life. To 
take only one instance, this is sufficiently shown in the multitude of 
carved chests, coffers, and boxes, many obviously from quite humble 
houses of the seventeenth century, which survive until to-day — a 
multitude, if we consider the comparatively scanty population of those 
periods, quite remarkable. The same widespread practice of 
decorative art prevailed also in the much-abused eighteenth century, 
and may be seen, to mention one direction only, in the fittings and 
furniture of the houses, not only of the high-born and the rich, but 
also in the homes of the yeomen and tradesmen of that time. Very 
good decorative fireplaces, with jambs and mantels in the classic 
or renaissance styles, with iron grates entirely in good keeping 
therewith, are yet to be seen in our villages, in numbers which those 
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outside the profession of clergyman or doctor would hardly believe 
to exist, in dwellings of no outward pretence. 

It is, indeed, the absence of pretence, either in the house or the 
fittings, which is not the least of their virtues, and which separates 
them by no uncertain a demarcation from the meretricious manu- 
facturers of modernity. 

Take, for instance, the fireplace and flanking cupboards of 
eighteenth century date, semi-circular in section, which existed in 
an old cottage in Ringmer (fig. 2), now, alas, a thing of the past. 
Comely, cosy, and convenient are no unmerited adjectives to apply 
to such an arrangement. 

Another unpretentious but pleasing fireplace is shown in the draw- 
ing of one in the " Upper Lodge " in Ringmer (fig. 5). At present a 
farmhouse of some considerable size, the " Upper Lodge " was, from 




Fig. 8. — Carved Oak Chest at Ringmer. 



at least the time of Richard II., one of the two keepers* " lodges " 
belonging to the Broyle Park or Chase. In a survey of the Park, 
made in 1649, this dwelling is described as "timber built, very old, 
and much in decay." Hence it is obvious that the present house is 
an erection of a later date, possibly even the second since the 
Commonwealth, as it is in the main of eighteenth century erection. 
More elaborate in design is the mantel-piece in another Ringmer 
cottage of about the same date, the character of which may be judged 
from the tail-piece (fig. ii). 

As might be expected from the fact that Sussex was the home 
and centre of the iron manufactory in mediaeval and Tudor times — 
this industry, in fact, having been carried on in the county from a 
period as early as the Roman occupation — Ringpner is not without some 
specimens of those iron firebacks upon whose designing and casting 
the ironworkers of those times exercised such talent as they had in 
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decorative art. Two of them, at least, represent the "Woman of 
Samaria at the Well " — a subject so often met with on these firebacks 
as to raise the question of the reason for its so frequent occurrence 
(figs. 3 and 4). Possibly the accompanying legend, " Give me to 
drink," suggested itself and the subject as a propos to the conditions 
of the iron-workers* occupations.^ 




Fig. 9. -Needlework Sampler at Ringmer. 



Now, forsaking firebacks and fireplaces, and coming to carved 

* A prolonged search, by myself and others, at the British Museum and elsewhere, has 
failed in assigning the armorial bearings on one of these firebacks here depicted to the 
right family. Any reader of The Reliquary able to attribute them correctly is requested 
to favour the author with a note ; or to do so in The Reliquar)'. 

7 
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chests and other similar domestic furniture, Ringmer can exemplify 
the art of wood -carving with many specimens, out of which I have 
chosen three for representation, all of which, if not made in the 
village, have been therein for generations. One of them is extremely 
choice ; another, curious and of excellent workmanship ; another, 
small and simple. The style of the large chest (fig. 6), in its frieze and 
uprights, is typically Renaissance ; and the conventional floral design 
of the panels dates it early in that period. I have seen a similar 
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Fig. lo. — Needlework Sampler at Ringmer. 



design on a dated chest of Henry VIII.*s reign, and to that time 
I should be disposed to attribute this beautiful chest. The other 
specimen formed the head of an ancient bedstead (fig. 7). The 
carving is of the incised variety, of good design, and shows in 
execution an absolutely perfect command of the craftsman's tool. 
The interest of this piece of old furniture, whatever its original 
derivation, is enhanced by the fact that the central panel is a 
sliding one ; for who can tell what secrets it once concealed ? 
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As pottery was the earliest article of domestic use to be the subject 
of decoration, so through all periods it has been that upon which 
embellishment has been most persistently employed. As to the 
concern of Ringmer in this matter, there is evidence that as far back 
as the reign of Edward III., and up to the period immediately 
preceding the Reformation, this parish contained a little colony of 
potters. In those remote times, these potters made a frequent 
appearance in the manor-rolls, usually in connection with the pay- 
ment, with hens and eggs, for *' license of the Lord to dig clay in 
the common of the Broyle," this being the name of an ancient chase, 
now cut up into agricultural properties, which belonged to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury from the ninth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Another class of the decorative objects of the home-life of the 
past is represented in Ringmer by several well-designed and 
executed samplers (figs. 9 and 10). There is a peculiar charm in 
these quaint productions, part of which, doubtless, is due to the 
archaic appearance which their straight lines and abundant angles 
give them ; part to their subdued colourings ; and part to the 
associated ideas which they raise in the mind — mental pictures of 
some rural "dame's" school, where little hands, with busy fingers, 
patiently worked out their alphabet, perchance, with fear and 
trembling, wondering, meanwhile, as to the inner meaning of the 
somewhat metaphysical sentences of warning or encouragement 
which occupied the centre-piece of the work. 

W. Heneage Legge. 




Fig. II. 
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An old Leicestershire Village in the 
Hundred of Guthlaxton. 

MORE than four hundred years ago the parish of Misterton, 
near Lutterworth (anciently Lutresurde), in Leicester- 
shire, was a pleasant, fair-sized — or as an old guide- 
book expresses it, " considerable " — village. It was built 
on the hill near the church, and from time to time ruins of old 
houses and various old coins have been found, amongst them 
some Roman coins, for close by were two Roman highways. 
Nowadays nothing remains of the parish but the Church, the Rectory, 
and the Hall ; for the " terror that walked in darkness " as in 
daytime, during the latter part of the fifteenth century, took heavy 
toll here, and the red cross sign of its terrible presence was, in effect, 
scarred deep on all the doors ; and tradition says that the whole 
village was wiped out by this scourge. In the adjoining spinney are 
several long mounds divided by deep furrows, supposed to have been 
the burial-place of the victims. 

The churchyard has some very fine old yew trees ; one of them is 
thought to be many hundreds of years old, and there is a magnificent 
yew hedge on one side of the road leading to the rectory. Formerly 
it used to be ordered by the English kings that yews should be 
planted in the churchyards to provide for the long bows of the royal 
archers. 

Inside the church are two tombs to the memory of the Poultneys, 
who, in old days, were the great lords of the neighbouring lands. 
There is mention of a certain John Pulteney, who held land here in 
1400, and had a grant of free warren (NicholFs Leicestershire). 
" In 1454 William Lovel and Alice, his wife, held a fee per John 
Pulteney. From the Pulteneys, in 1640, it came by marriage to 
Clipsby Crewe." 

Burton, in his Description of Leicestershire^ MDCCLXXVII,^ 
says : — " About the beginning of the reign of the said King 
Edward III., Sir John Poultney, Knight, bom at a place called 
Poultney, belonging to this parish (of Misterton), had all, or the 
greatest part of this manor. 

* Topographical History of County of Leicester \ Rev. J. Curtis, 1 83 1. 
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" This Sir John Poultney was a famous citizen of London. He 
built a college to the honour of Jesus and Corpus Christi for a master 
and seven chaplains in S. Lawrence church in Candlewick Street, 
London, in twentieth year of Edward III., which church was 
afterwards denominated of him, S. Lawrence Poultney . . . 
He died in 1349 (twenty-fourth year of Edward III.). He was a 
great benefactor to the hospital of S. Giles, Holbom, and gave many 
great legacies for the relief of prisoners and the poor. His heir 
continues here, yet, in good credit and esteem." 

And later on we find this further account, relating to the Poultney 
family : — " Upon a stone (in Misterton church) is engraved, * Poultney 




Fig. I. — Misterton Church. Exterior from the south. 

impailed, with argent, on fess, sable, between three lions' heads, 
erased, gules, three anchors, or.' With this inscription : ' Here lieth 
Michael Poultney, Esquire, formerly Lord and Patron of Misterton 
and Poultney, who died in 1577/" This tomb is in the chancel of 
Misterton church. 

" Tout passe ; tout lasse ; tout casse ! " All that now remains of 
the former glory and magnificence of the manor of the Poultneys is 
an old farmhouse ; all trace of other buildings there being gone. 

Inside the church there are some very finely carved old seats of 
curious design, which possibly belonged to the chancel formerly. 
There is some trace, too, of what may possibly have originally been 
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a lady chapel on the right side as one faces the chancel. There is 
a niche in the wall which might have been a piscina, and also a curious 
arch, half blocked out. Over the porch is a " Priest's chamber*" 
accessible by a narrow winding passage. It has two narrow slits for 
windows, and is so low in the ceiling that a man could not stand 
upright in it. The rector of Misterton thought that perhaps the 
priest who formerly came over to serve Misterton church used this 
chamber at these times, and that food was brought to him there. 
It is mentioned in Parker's Glossary of Architecture that the porches 
of Southwell and Kelso have small rooms over them: a feature not 
very common in Norman times. And it goes on to say that "stone 




Fig. 2. — Misterton Church. Interior, looking east. 



porches have not unusually'* — in the Decorated period that is — 
" a room over them, as they have also in the Perpendicular style. . . 
The room over the porch frequently contains a piscina, which shews 
that it once contained an altar, and was used as a chapel. It is 
sometimes provided with a fireplace, as if it had served for a dwelling- 
room . . . perhaps for use of an anchorite." 

The church was restored in 1863 by the then rector, Rev. G. H. 
Franks. His brother had the property and lived at the Hall near 
by. Both the brothers did much to improve the neighbourhood, built 
a school, and left a good deal of money to local charities. They 
pulled down the old rectory, which used to stand upon what is now 
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the lawn, and built the present house, which is exceedingly prettily 
situated. Owing to the depreciation of the tithe, the value of the 
living to-day is only half what it used to be years ago. 

I was at Misterton during the most bewilderingly lovely of July 
days, and to me it seemed indeed an ideal spot for an English rectory. 
Beautiful old trees standing round about the broad stretch of sloping 
lawn ; in front, soft foliaged ; behind, the stiffer lines of Scotch firs 




Fig. 3.— Misterton Church. South porch. 

sharply outlined upon the deep blue of the sky. Beyond that a 
delicious wilderness of a spinney, and beyond that again the waters 
of the lake gleaming and flashing distantly between the stems of the 
trees; and ever and again the call of some water bird, splashing 
amidst the rushes ; the quaint two-pronged squeal of the young 
turkeys at work on the path, not money grubbing, it is true, but food 
grubbing ; the rapturous overflow of the fountain song of the wood 
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wren in the depths of the leafiness ; the dainty, silvery exclamations 
of the chiff-chaff, ordinarily but two notes, but here a triplet. 

Who could conceive a more perfect spot to dream in? But a 
place eminently for summer, and not winter. For in winter its 
loneliness and remoteness would be pronounced, insistent. The 
meadows round become in winter a complete swamp, owing, as 
Nicholls says in his Leicestershire, to their being " subject to 
inundation from the river Swift, which runs through the parish." 
He goes on to say that " the Earl of Denbigh is lord of the manor. 
The rectory has a glebe of twelve acres in Misterton, and two 
hundred at Walcot." 




Fig. 4. — Misterton. View of the Lake. 

Originally there were " two Rectors : the portion of each was 
£\\ 13s. 4d. 

"In 1535 . . . the value of the Rectory in the king's books 
was ;ti6 13s. 4d. 

"In 1086 St. Mary's Abbey, Coventry, held three carucates ; the 
arable was equal to two ploughs, held by four villans " (spelt in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries middle English " vilein," from 
low Latin " uillanus," a farm servant) " and four bordars. 

" There were eight acres of meadow. Benedict, the Abbot, held 
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under Reubudcurt one carucate ; the arable was equal to one and a 
half ploughs — it was waste. Maino, the Briton, held two carucates, 
one socman " (from the word " soke," Anglo-Saxon soc, meaning the 
exercise of judicial power, and soken is an enquiry), " and one bordar 
had one plough. 

" Ralph held under the Bishop of Lincoln three and a half 
carucates, and the arable was equal to three ploughs. 

" Four villans, two socmen, one villan and one bordar had two 
ploughs, and there were six acres of meadow. 

" In 1270 Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winter, held a fee. 

" In 1292 Adam de Napton held lemds. 

"In 1 32 1 Roger Napton had a grant of free warren." 

In another old chronicle of Leicestershire there is an account of 
how " Edward II. granted unto Robert de Napton liberty of free 
warren here. 

" Sir Ralph de Stanlaw, Knight, and Nicholas de Lucels, in time 
of Edward III. were seized of lands here. 

" This lordship " of Misterton and Poultney " has been long 
enclosed " (could this account for the derivation of the name 
" walcote " from " cote," an enclosure, and " wal," the original Aryan 
root meaning to surround, to protect ?). 

" It is exceeding good ground, affording extensive sheepwalks. 
and the breed of sheep are highly noted for their size and the 
extraordinary quality of the wool they yield ; and not many years 
since, it was famous in London for a Warren of Conies, sending thither 
great abundance, which (for their goodness and delicate flavour) were 
preferred before any other that were brought hither." This was 
in the reign of James I. 

" Ecclesiae de Minsterton patronus unius medietatis Ricus Silvem 

persona ejusdem medietatis Warinus institutus per G quondam 

Archdiaconum vacante sede. Patronus alterius medietatis Adam de 
Clipston ratione uxoris suae etc. habet duas capellas Poultney & 
Waldecote quae debent deserviri tribus diebus in septimana per 
alterum capellanum matricis Ecclesiae." 

The rector of Misterton tells me that as far as he can ascertain 
there must formerly have been chapels of ease in the districts of Poult- 
ney and Walcote, though there are no traces of them now. Probably 
Poultney was a large manor house then, and had a " capella " attached 
to it ; but this manor house has disappeared. He tells me that 
Misterton is not in the same deanery as Lutterworth, unless the 
deanery then included what are now called " Guthlaxton i., ii. and iii." 
He adds that he thinks the very existence of a " Priest's chcimber " 
over the porch at Misterton church seems to point to the conclusion 
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that Misterton was not the mother church ; that probably there was 
no house for the " curate," and that the chaplains used the " Priest's 
chamber" while in turn they served the various capellae. The rector 
further makes the suggestion that perhaps the services on Sunday 
and three days of the week were held at Misterton church, and the 
other three days they were held at the other Capellae ; or, possibly, 
only on Sundays here, and three days at each of the others. 
Poultney and Walcote must have been very close to each other ; 
there would only, indeed, be about half a mile between them. 

The French Saint Leonard — sometimes called in old records Saint 
Lionard — is the dedicatory patron of Misterton church. Everyone 
to whom his name is familiar, knows also how full of romance is the 
story of his life, how full of the spirit of adventure, how full of real 
practical help, of the truest Christian Socialism. St Leonard of 
Rouen was a living contradiction of the old saying that " the most 
dexterous in spiritual matters are left-handed in temporal business, 
and go but untowardly about them." His " day " is November 6th, 
546. His father was a great man in the palace of King Theodobert, 
and SL Leonard was specially- loved and honoured by the king and 
queen. But though he was in the Court, he was essentially not of 
the Court, and his chief happiness lay out and away from its 
pageantry, its show, and its pleasures. He loved to visit and improve 
the state of the prisoners, and when he asked the king to release 
some of them, it was done at his request. St. Leonard, indeed, was 
one of those few who can live at Court and yet, by their actions, dare 
to reprove it. He knew how to carry out that quaint Russian motto, 
" Eat bread and salt, but speak the truth boldly." 

Is it not true that in so many instances the favours of a Court, 
the hospitality of those blessed with this world's goods, are used, not 
indeed as silence-W(7«^7, but as silence-^^/.? / as the metaphorical 
ftnger-on-the-lips ? 

The most difficult kind of steering is that which keeps a straight 
course between taking hospitality and thereafter not speaking " the 
truth boldly," and the other disloyal way of being entertained and 
afterwards defaming. How common a thing it is to hear guests using 
their host's name lightly and contemptuously an hour after they have 
enjoyed his " bread and salt " ! 

St. Leonard knew how to keep the straight, upright course 
throughout his life at Court. Nevertheless, after a while it became 
so irksome to him that he gave it up and went to a desert place near 
Limoges, where he lived the life of a hermit for some years. The 
king gave him some forest land, and of that he cleared a space and 
formed a religious community, and gathered round him all the 
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destitute, and those of no reputation, those indeed who, going down 
the hill of life, had been interrupted in their lowering pursuits and 
saved by his influence from reaching the bottom. 

It is related of St. Leonard that he performed many miracles. 
The whole story of his life is in the Bedford Missal and among 
the mosaics in St. Mark's, at Venice. He is usually represented in 
^^^ with fetters in his hand, to typify his lifelong work for prisoners 
and captives. Often since his time prisoners have invoked his aid, 
and when at length they have regained their freedom, followed the 
custom of going to the churches dedicated to him to return thanks for 
their liberation, and of hanging up their fetters. 

In the Registers of Misterton, which begin in the year 1558, and 
to which I had access by the kindness of the present rector, Rev. 
Daniel Edwards, there are many curious entries. 

It is recorded that Misterton was granted to " one of the Poultons 
by Henry IV., and was called the Rabbit Warren." 

In 1660 there occurs the following: — "Christian Strotton, an 
ancient maid was buried April i6th." 

Then later: — ^"^ William Bathelow, a vagrant boy was buried on 
the 1 8th Day of March 1682. 

" Note that Henry Meriton . . . though he was not christened 
until the 12th Dec. 1682 was born on the loth October just 
preceding, being Tuesday between 8 & g o'clk in the morning." 

17 14. — " Joano* the wife of Thomas Abbott died ye 20 day of April 
and was buried May ye 20 in 17 14. . . ." 

"Ann ye daughter of John Thompson and Elizabeth his wife, 
wadd workers in Poultney was born ye 14th day of Sepr. and was 
baptized ye 19 of ye instant 17 19. . . . Many parishioners are 
mentioned as wad workers in poltney.) . . . 

"Elizabeth Tibbo an antiant maid aged 88 died the 15th day of 
May & Buried the 1 6th 1715." 

This description of the trade to which the parishioners belonged 
occurs continually throughout the registers: either the term "wadd 
workers," or more fully as " wad workers in poltney." Conjecturally 
this must have been in connection with the wool of the worsted trade, 
which had, in the fifteenth century, many centres in the Midlands. 

In Bright*s account of English trades from 1660 to 1688 he says: 
" The chief manufacture in England was woollen cloth of various 
sorts; and Cotswold Hills, and Wiltshire, and Hampshire Downs 
afforded the chief grazing ground for sheep : moreover the waters 
of Avon and Stroud were regarded as particularly good for fulling 
and dyeing. . . . 
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" But both the spinning and greater part of the weaving was 
pursued c/tiefiy in the houses of the workmen, who occupied villages 
lying round manufacturing centres, where the factors who collected 
the cloth, and the fullers and the dyers, who completed it for the 
market, lived. 

" The trade . . . was not confined to the Western Counties 
. . . Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Halifax, Leeds, were 
already important centres of the manufacture. 

"Here again the trade took much the same form, the workers 
inhabited scattered villages, and the water of neighbouring rills, 
supplied to every house, afforded the means of dyeing. . . . 

" So completely was the woollen manufacture regarded as the 
chief industry of England, that all others were sacrificed to it" 

In an old local guide-book occurs the following passage: — 
"Between 1564 and 1789 the population of Lutterworth (one mile 
from Misterton) increased fi-om 530 to 1,800. From a return made at 
that period it appears there were in the parish 60 worsted looms, 31 
shoemakers and 17 teams of horses." 

Skeat gives, as the original meaning of the word " wad,*' a small 
bundle of stuff ; and in old Swedish, it meant clothing, stuff. 

In Icelandic, " wadmal " was a plain woollen stuff, and in German, 
''watte" or "wat," cloth. 

Then the primitive Aryan root " wadh " (wad) meant to bind, or 
wind round ; being an extension of " wa " to bind, to plait, to weave. 
May one not reasonably conjecture that the "wadd workers" 
mentioned in the registers (date about 17 14) were the "workers who 
inhabited scattered villages" (such as Misterton and Poultney), but 
who worked in connection with the looms in Lutterworth, and, indeed, 
often had a loom in their own houses ? 

In 1754 and 1755, there are some more interesting entries in the 
Registers: — 

" the 7 shillings Interest due of ten pounds left by Mr. Blick . . 
. in buying Books for the use of poor children, los & 6d, the 
remainder was laid out in eleven poor man's helps, and disposed 
of in the following manner: ... 

"Charlotte ye daughter of Michael & Allen Chettell received 
January ye 28th 1775 and born ye 14 buried soon after." 

There is a certain easy, indifferent conciseness about this account 
which strikes one rather humorously ! Then, in the following entry, 
there is a long and detailed account of another kind of burying: — 
" Eliza Murrey eldest Sister of the Rector a woman of great piety 
charity and amiable dispositions after a tedious and painful illness wch 
she bore with great patience and resignation died at 3 o'clock in the 
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afternoon on the sixteenth day of June and was laid in a vault made 
for her in the chancel on Sunday night the 1 8th 1775 and then 
buried by the Rev. Mr. Wilson Curate of Lutterworth." 

Then comes this expressive " slap-in-the-face " for " Major 
Mawby," the son of "the i^ Father": — "John Mawby Father of 
Major Mawby who was bought of by his Father after enlisting and 
had the meanefs & ingratitude to suffer the i^ Father (penniless?) to 
be subsisted many years by the parish was buried at ye Parish charge 
on Feby 28 1784." 

" To George Needham — One Poor Man's help. 

" 1787. Dec. 31. Thos son of Thos & Ann Hodghire (wandering 
Tinkers) Baptz. 

" Four year Interest of Mr. Blick's Legacy to buy Books or £\ ^2/ 
was laid out in Common Prayer books at 2/8 p' Book and disposed 
as follows 

" To Mary Copson one 

" To Geo Lester one 

" To Edward Cheney one 

" To John Wakelin one 

" To John Lackham one 

" Tho. Cooke one 

" To Young Cory one 

" To Challenor*s boy one 

" To John Lester one." 

There was once a hospital dedicated to St. John near the river 
Swift, on a piece of land called " The Warren." Near it were two 
corn mills worked by water. This hospital was founded by N. de 
Verdon, in the reign of King John. It was served by one priest and 
six poor men, and its purpose was to feed and help all poor travellers 
passing that way. 

Across the river is the bridge over which it is said that Wycliffe*s 
ashes were thrown after his bones had been disinterred from the 
church, and then, later, burnt on the banks of the Swift. As I looked 
over the bridge into the little grey, swishing stream rushing along 
beneath, between soft green meadows and stunted bushes, with fields 
beyond of grass laid low in hay, it seemed almost impossible to realize 
the strange sacrilegious act ordered by Bishop Fleming forty-five 
years after Wyclifle*s death, when after the burning of his bones they 
were cast into the stream as the last supreme act of disrespect to one 
who had so long before thankfully cast off the dust from his feet of 
this troublesome world, emd to whom its decisions were no longer of 
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any moment at all. This bridge, over which the ashes were thrown, 
is about a mile away from Misterton. 

As regards the actual name of the village in its present form, it 
is difficult to track out, with any certainty, its derivation ; but it seems 
to me the following might reasonably suggest themselves as possible : 
Nicholls, in his " Leicestershire," mentions that in old records the 
name of the village is spelt variously : " Mersitone," " Ministone,** 
" Menstreton." Then in old records it is occasionally written 
" Minsterton, in the Hundred of Guthlakeston." ^ 

As regards the word " Mersitone " — in the Middle-English of 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, " merej" in its original sense, is a pool 
of stagnant water ; mersch and merse, in Anglo-Saxon, mean " a 
marsh " ; short for " mere-ish," full of meres. Then the primitive 
Aryan root " mar " means to shine, to glitter (like water), and *' ton " 
or " tun " in names of places is derived from the Saxon " tun," a hedge 
or wall ; and Gibson gives from the same tongue, " tun," a hill.^ 

All the fields near Misterton are, in the winter, as I have said 
before, more or less under water, and very swampy ; and as touching 
the local application of the word " mere," there is the lake ; and the 
church and the Hall (as formerly the village was) are situated on a hill. 
Could not the original meaning of the name, therefore, have been 
"Lake on a hill"? 

Now for the other possible derivations, " Ministone," or 
" Minstertone." " Minster " is derived from a Greek work meaning 
" single," " dwelling alone." The Anglo-Saxon " mynster " is a 
shortened form of the Latin " monasterium," and so perhaps 
" Minsterton " or " Ministone " may have had reference to the 
Priest's chamber over the porch in the church. Misterton may be 
derived from the word " mistere," a handicraft. One is reminded 
here of the "60 worsted looms** at Lutterworth "between 1564 
and 1789," and the conjecture presents itself as to whether the 
village might not have been named in reference to the wool or 
worsted industry, whose "workmen . . . occupied villages lying 
round manufacturing centres." The items which go to build up 
the likelihood of this derivation are, in the first place, the frequent 
mention of " wadd-workers " (presumably from " wad " clothing, a 
woollen stuff) in the registers, and in the second place, the fact of 
the lake near by, the river Swift, and the swampy neighbourhood 
having special facilities for the "fulling and dyeing" of the woollen 
cloth prepared in that part of the country. 

Misterton, as mentioned in the title of this paper, was originally 
known as belonging to " the Hundred of Guthlac." Guthlac, in the 

^ Description of Leicestershire : by William Burton. 

* Etyviological Dictionary of the English Language : Rev. Walter Skeat. 
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year 716, founded Croyland. He was an ascetic, lived very strictly, 
and tortured himself so constantly with the flagellum that it has 
become the symbol that individualizes him to the multitude, if one 
may so put it. When one comes to remember that those who 
flagellated themselves witli intention, as sometimes was the case, really 
mutilated or otherwise damaged themselves, one is tempted to wpnder 
what Guthlac would have thought of Bishop HalFs view of moderation 
set forth many a long year later. " Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl chain of all virtues." 

There was much sense in Thomas Fuller's opinion, " that no pity 
is to be shewn to such voluntary cripples." " Some men's souls are in 
such intricate postures . . . that we count not of' moderate 
judgment, but of an immoderate unsettleness." Was not Guthlac's 
idea of the stripes that were necessary to his salvation an " immoderate 
unsettleness " ? 

Be that as it may, nevertheless the Apostle to the fens and the 
swamps did much good, in his generation, to others, whatever stern 
measures he believed necessary for himself. 

I am mqch indebted to the Rev. Daniel Edwards for his kindness 
in giving me many interesting details of the parish of Misterton, and 
to his son, Mr. Vincent Edwards, for permission to use the accompany- 
ing photographs. 

I. GiBERNE SlEVEKING. 
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A Mediaeval Legend. 

THE "WISHING" WELLS OF WALSINGHAM, 
NORFOLK. 

IN the valley of the little river Stiflfkey (locally pronounced 
" Stefwkey "), which flows into the sea at Wells, in north 
Norfolk, lies the pretty village known as Little or New 
Walsingham. The hills rise on either side of it somewhat more 
abruptly than is usually seen in East Anglia, and from the summit 
of these a richly-diversified panorama presents itself. This place was 
formerly the settlement of the Walsingas — a tribe famous in Anglian 
tradition, since it numbered among its heroes such names as Sigmund 
and Beowulf. 

The village consists of two parallel streets and a market place ; 
in the latter is an ancient Perpendicular covered well or conduit, 
and a stone cross. The many gables and tiled roofs in the vicinity 
have not greatly changed since the fifteenth century, and without 
doubt many of the rooms are the same which sheltered numbers of 
pilgrims on their way to the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. 
There was a time when almost all roads in eastern . England — one 
called " Walsingham Way ** — pointed to Walsingham as their centre ; 
and about 450 years ago, this shrine numbered its annual pilgrims 
by thousands ; and it is said that there were even more votaries who 
knelt at this shrine than at that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. — Only 
a few months ago a pilgrimage was made by many people to this 
village. — In nearly all the villages, for miles around, were wayside 
crosses erected as resting-places and guide-posts for the pilgrims, 
and in the grounds of the old Castle of Lynn is a wayside Chapel 
built especially for travellers from beyond the Wash, in which they 
might offer up their thanks for a safe crossing, and hear Mass before 
finishing their journey to Walsingham. Even the " Milky Way " in 
the heavens was supposed to guide pilgrims to the shrine. 

Besides the celebrated image of the Virgin Mary, there were other 
attractions : one was the " sacred milk " ; this was kept in a crystal 
ampoule, and held before the pilgrims, who kissed it as they knelt. — 
William of Paris, it is said, got some of the Virgin's milk from a 
nun at Constantinople, and dying before he returned to Paris with 
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his sacred charge, entrusted it to an English Earl, who managed 
to abstract a little, which he brought over to England and presented 
to the monks of Walsingham. — Another inducement to visit this Chapel 
was a reputed joint of St. Peter's finger, which, Erasmus says, was of 
gigantic size ; other attractions, which had a world-wide- reputation, 
were the " Wishing " Wells and Bath, the latter being endowed with 
the faculty of healing all diseases connected with the head and 
stomach. The Wells gained their title from the idea that any 
person who drank from them could obtain, under certain restrictions, 
whatever he or she asked for. The rules were *' That the bath be 
open on Thursdays for cases of bodily infirmities. The water to 




The " Wishing " Wells and Bath in the Grounds of Walsingham Abl)ey. 



be taken without a murmur, on the advice of the local physician. 
In drinking from the Wells, should the person desire anything that 
was not expedient, then his wish would not be gratified, as some 
persons fancy things that are injurious. Two or three, unattended, 
to be allowed to go together to bathe, no less. The custodian to 
hand shoes and garments to the bathers when wanted." 

The two round wells are now in the open, and still perfect, and are 
lined with ashlar stone. Near them are the remains of the square 
medicinal bath. These wells are said to have sprung up at the 
command of the Virgin Mary, before the Chapel was com.menced, to 

8 
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indicate its site, centuries later. The legend of its foundation is as 
follows: — 

A warrior knight once departing for Palestine, carrying the Red 
Cross banner against the enemies of 'his Faith, stood by these Wells, 
with the betrothed object of his love at his side. He swore that his 
life in future should be as pure, and that his affection was, and would 

be for ever, as deep and unending as the waters at their feet 

She never saw him more, and after a few years became the wife of 
one Ricoldie or Richard de Faverches. A short time after her 
marriage, during her dreams, the departed form of her first beloved 
hovered about her. "Build," said the form, "a house to God on 
the bcuiks of those fountains where we last stood, and when you 
kneel beside them, think of the ocean in which their waters mingle, 
and pray that in like manner we may at last meet." The form 
vanished, and the lady performed the request, and founded, by the 
Wells, a Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is said that the 
building was commenced over the spot where the Wells stood, but 
one morping, by some unseen hand, the masonry was removed to 
a spot to the north-west, where the Chapel afterwards was wrecked. 
Sir Geoffrey de Faverches, son of the foundress, afterwards endowed 
the Chapel, and granted it to his Clerk, Edwin, along with eight 
acres of land, and all the land in sight of the Church ; agreeing 
also to make up 20s. of rent out of his Manor in case the yearly 
offerings* to Our Lady did not exceed five marks. He also founded 
a Priory close beside it, and the two religious houses eventually 
became one. 

The Priory Church, in its best days, must have been a grand and 
magnificent building. Blomefield, the Historian of Norfolk, gives the 
length of the nave from the west entrance to the central tower as 
70 paces, and its breadth 16 paces. The choir was 50 paces more in 
length, and beyond it was another building, probably a Lady Chapel, 
16 yards in length, and 10 yards in breadth. Close to the Priory was 
the wooden Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which, though only 
8 yards long and 5 yards wide, was a building of great beauty cuid 
splendour. The walls were brilliantly coloured, and the shrine was 
laden with gold, silver, and jewels — gifts of the various rich pilgrims. 
For instance, Isabel, Countess of Warwick, in 1439, bequeathed her 
" tablet " with an image of Our Lady, which had a glass over it, to 
the Church at Walsingham ; also to the Lady there. ** her gown of 
alyz cloth of gold with wide sleeves and a tabernacle of silver, like 
in the timbre to that of our Lady of Caversham." Henry VII. also 
Willed an image of silver and gilt to be made and set up before 
the Lady of Walsingham. Henry VIII., in the second year of his 
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reign, decorated the image with a valuable necklace ; a few years 
previously he walked from East Barsham to Walsingham, barefooted. 
Other royal visitors were the Dukes of Bretaigne and Anjou ; David 
Bruce, King of Scotland; Henry III. in 1241 ; Edward I. in 1280 
and 1296; Edward II. in 15 15; and Queen Catherine of Arragon, 
who went and offered up her thanks for the victory of Flodden Field, 
and Cardinal Wolsey also made a pilgrimage here during 15 17. — 
Erasmus says the Chapel was the very dwelling-place of the gods, 
such was the blaze of silver and gold on every side. 

For four centuries it was prosperous and flourishing, but the Act 
passed in 30 Henry VIII. sealed its doom. The yearly revenues, to 
the value of £^^, or ;f 5,000 of our present money, the magnificent 
altar-piece, and all the jewels, were forfeited to the Crown ; and 
the image of our Lady, which had been so long the object of worship, 
was carried, along with Our Lady of Ipswich, to Chelsea, and there 
burnt. The site of the Priory was sold to Thomas Sidney, Governor 
of the " Spittle " at Walsingham, for the use of the people, but he kept 
it himself ; one of his descendants afterwards sold the property to the 
Earl of Leicester, who conveyed it to the Rookwoods, from whom it 
passed to the present owners — the Lee Warners. 

The entrance to the ruins of the Abbey is through the western 
gateway (Late Decorated), which led to the precincts — ^remarkable 
for the grotesque carving upon its facade of a stone head looking 
out of a quatrefoil, and two other smaller heads, which act as 
gargoyles ; they are intended to represent the porter and warders 
on the look-out to greet strangers. Erasmus says : " On the north 
side was a low and narrow wicket, through which it was difficult for 
anyone to pass on foot, being, as an old MS. says, * not past an 
elne (ell) hye and three-quarters in bredth'; and yet a certain 
Norfolk knight. Sir Ralph Boutetort, in 13 14, armed cap-d-pie, on 
horse-back, being pursued by an enemy, and in danger of losing 
his life, made full speed for this gate, and invoking this Lady for 
deliverance, he immediately found himself and his horse within the 
close and sanctuary of the Priory." A memorial of this miracle was 
engraved on a plate of copper, whereon were the effigies of the 
knight, his horse, etc., and nailed on the gate of the Priory. 

The ruined arch of a tall window remains, 60 feet high, with all 
the tracery gone, and which once formed the east end of the Abbey 
Church. The buttresses on either side comprise three stages of niches 
rising one above the other ; above the arch are the remains of a window 
with flowing tracery. Near this arch is a group of stone buildings 
worked into a modern mansion, now called Walsingham Abbey. Some 
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parts of this house are made out of the old refectory : it consists 
of a range of four Decorated windows, with the staircase to a pulpit 
in the wall ; there is also a doorway and vault of another compartment. 

The Register of Walsingham Priory, once in the possession of 
Samuel Roper, was given by him, in 1670, to Sir Robert Cotton, and 
can now be seen in the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum ; 
a paper survey, showing the possessions of this monastery in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, is likewise preserved in the Public Record Office. 

Among the debris of some ancient buildings, close to the Parish 
Church, a mould for casting signacula^ or leaden tokens for pilgrims, 
was discovered, which, when cast, would form a brooch, to be worn 
on the hat or coat. It consisted of five stars of six points in a row 
within a circle, containing a small representation, in the centre, of 
the Annunciation ; on the other side were two similar stars in circles, 
each held by an arrow. 

In the higher part of the village, in some fields near the railway 
station, are the remains of another religious house — that of the Grey 
Friars, or Friars Minors — founded in the reign of Edward III. by 
Lady Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare. These ruins consist 
of fragments of wall of domestic buildings in the Perpendicular style, 
with square-headed windows and buttresses between ; the gable of 
the refectory is still in situ. — Part of the buildings have lately been 
converted into a farmhouse. — Here was also a Lepers' Hospital, 
founded about 1400. The site is at present occupied by the police 
station, where the old Bridewell was once situated. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to All Saints, is also worthy of 
notice, as it is a fine Perpendicular building, and contains a font 
known to every antiquary, both for its size and beautiful design 
and carving, its sides, and the steps, being richly panelled ; the upper 
pemels are adorned with sculptures of the " Seven Sacraments," 
and the " Crucifixion." Other items of interest are some brasses, 
carved bench ends, tombs to the Sidney family, a Galilee porch, some 
good old screen-work, and an elaborate sedilia in three compartments, 
with a battlemented cornice. 

The following lines respecting the date of the Chapel at Walsing- 
ham occur in a copy of an anonymous ballad of the Pepysian Library, 
from the press of Richard Pynson, an assistant of Caxton, the first 
English printer: — 

** Of thys chappel see here the foundatyon, 
Builded the yere of Christ's incarnation ; 
A thousande compleat sixtie & one, 
The tyme of Sainte Edwarde, Kinge of thys region." 

T. Hugh Bryant. 
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Ancient Coffers and Cupboards.' 

UNTIL Mr. Roe put forth his handsome volume, there was 
no monograph that could be consulted on the subject of 
the old chests or coffers that are to be found in not a few 
of our parish churches, and occasionally in other places. 
Various desultory references to them are scattered over a variety of 
archaeological proceedings, and occasional illustrations can be found 
after much trouble and research. But the reproach of this silence on 
the subject of a most interesting branch of mediaeval archaeology has 
now been removed through the energy and toil and artistic ability 
of Mr. Roe. Both writer and publishers are to be cordially con- 
gratulated on the production of so admirable a work, of which it is 
quite difficult to find a word to say that is not undiluted praise. The 
sixty full-page plates and the like number of text illustrations 
combine to make it one of the best illustrated archaeological works 
that have issued from the press for many a long year. 

In the vestry of Church Brampton, near Northampton, is a large 
coffer or chest bound with iron scroll-work of beautiful design, much 
resembling the flowing hinge-work on certain early church doors. 
Mr. Roe considers it to be of the "end of the twelfth century or 
beginning of the thirteenth " ; the latter date is probably correct, 
judging from the trefoil terminations to the circular scrolls. This 
chest was figured in the later editions of Parker's Glossary, and was 
recently specially drawn for The Antiquary ; but the illustration in 
this volume is the best and most accurate that has yet been given. 

There are other examples of thirteenth century ornamental iron- 
work on church chests in England not noticed in these pages, but 
none are so beautifully treated as that at Church Brampton. 

At Salton-in-Ryedale church (N. R. Yorks.) is a somewhat 
roughly-hewn oak chest with a slightly chamfered moulding to the 
feet ; but the front is strengthened by six pieces of ornamental iron- 
work which are clearly of the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The panelled lid is of much later date. This chest is figured in the 
Associated Architectural Societies' Report for 1880. There is also 

' Ancient Coffers and Cupboards : Their History and Description^ from the Earliest 
Times to the Middle of ihe Sixteenth Century. By Fred Roe. With two coloured and 
numerous other illustrations by the Author. Methuen & Co. Price £z Z^ od. Our 
thanks are due to Messrs. Methuen for the loan of several blocks to illustrate this article. 
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ornamental iron-work of about the same date on the old chest in the 
interesting church of Horning, Norfolk. 

There is a small but interesting group of church chests still extant 
with a certain amount of decorative carving, which may safely be 
assigned to about the middle of the thirteenth century. The decora- 
tion of the example from Graveney church, Kent, is of a simple 
character, consisting of a row of five lancet arches, with simple 
trefoiled heads, incised on the front. The chest at Stoke d*Abemon, 
Surrey, is another example of this group, which is admirably illus- 
trated by Mr. Roe. The ornamental carving is quite different to that 
of Graveney, and consists of three roundels filled with diverse 
geometrical tracery. A distinguishing characteristic of this chest is 
the exceptional width of the stiles or side-pieces, for, taken together, 
they are about the same breadth as the centre portion. 




Fig. I. — Church Chest at Cound, Salop. 
{Drawn by J. R. Allen). 

The large coffer in Climping church, Sussex, of the like date, is 
beautifully ornamented with an arcade of ten arches, and has also 
well-carved roundels on the" stiles. Since this chest was figured by 
Shaw in 1836 (Ancient Furniture^ it has unhappily lost the feet of 
the stiles, which were ornamented with richly-indented patterns. 

The coffers of both Climping and Stoke d'Abernon have small 
slots for money over their trays at one end of the lid. Mr. Roe, 
following a common but quite mistaken notion, describes these coin 
slots in this and other parts of his book as designed for "Peter's 
Pence " ; but he does not commit himself to the theory, as the words 
are used in inverted commas. The fact is that the collectors of this 
Roman due were specially appointed officials, who gathered the money 
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from the different deaneries after a regular fashion, on a certain fixed 
date, and the impost would never have been conmiitted to the com- 
parative insecurity of a parish chest. These pre-Reformation money 
slots were either for contributions to some general parochial fund 
or particular stock, or, in cases where the chest belonged to a gild, 
for the monthly or occasional payments from each member of the 
fraternity. In some of these gilds, a definite sum, such as a farthing 
at the beginning of each month, was paid by every brother or sister, 
but in other cases a merely voluntary offering of uncertain amount 
was expected. 

One of the most interesting features of the construction of 
thirteenth century chests, well described and illustrated by Mr. Roe, 
is the absence of lid hinges. Their place was taken by "pivots 

which were inserted horizon- 
tally through the back uprights. 
These uprights were rounded 
at the top to give play to the 
lid, and the semi-circular tops 
fitted into hollows of similar 
shape, made in strengthening 
wooden clamps, which were 
fastened on the under side of 
the lid at each end." Mr. Roe 
states that such a method was 
"absolutely peculiar to this 
period." Nevertheless, a very 
similar arrangement occasion- 
ally prevailed as late as the 
seventeenth century. The writer 
of this article was for a long time the possessor of a cedar chest 
with " poker " ornament, bearing the arms of Charles I., the original 
" hinges " of which had been formed of prolongations of the stout 
wood of the lid fitting into grooves in the tops of the back uprights. 
There was a similar arrangement, still in use, to the small covered 
tray of the interior. This absence of true hinges at the back rendered 
that part of the chest peculiarly vulnerable to leverage. To guard 
against this, the thirteenth century chests were sometimes 
strengthened by small chains fastened to staples driven through the 
back, and attached to the iron bands which crossed the lids. An 
illustration is given of these interesting protective chains on the chest 
at Climping. In the church of Shere, Surrey, these chains may also 
be noticed on a massive but plain chest, temp. Henry III. 

It is rather singular that no mention is made of the chest at 




Fig. 3.— Church Chest at Cound, Salop. 
End View. 
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Earl Stonham church, Suffolk, which belongs to this Early English 
group ; the front is ornamented with four roundels of carved 
geometrical tracery. 

Another chest which seems also to belong to this period, 
judging from the ornamental iron-work of the lid and the mould- 
ings of the feet, is that of Cound, Salop. Though possessing no 
special carving, this chest is singular in having a slightly coped 
lid. It is also peculiar in having the dove-tailing so strongly 
accentuated, and in having linked rings at the end for convenience 
in moving ; it well deserves the detailed illustrations specially pre- 
pared for this article by the editor. 

At Wilne, Derbyshire, is a remarkable chest which receives 
careful treatment at the hands of Mr. Roe ; he is certainly right in 
thinking that " it has been toyed with and altered in the seventeenth 
century " ; • but, surely, it is, in the main, late thirteenth century 
(early Edward L), instead of fourteenth century date. The lid and 
uprights and, of course, the rounded feet are signs of late repairing, 
but the centre panel with the row of stiff patterned roundels, above 
the narrow mutilated arches, cannot well be later than circa 1275. 

The church of St. Margaret, Buxted, Sussex, has (we suppose it 
is still extant) an interesting, though somewhat rude, chest of about 
the third quarter of the thirteenth century, which differs somewhat 
from any of the types given by Mr. Roe. A small engraving of it 
appeared in the Journal of the British ArckcBological Association 
for 1857. The description says: "In front, just below the lid, is a 
row of trefoil heads, chamfered. . . . Between them are rude 
eight-foiled rosettes. The front feet have sunk trefoils, and along 
the centre of the lid is a triple roll-moulding. . There are 

no traces of hinges on the lid, only holes at each corner, as if for 
bolts, and tenons fitting into mortises." 

The most elaborate and remarkable chest that any English 
church possesses is the fine painted example, of late thirteenth 
century date, at Newport, Essex. It is carved with shields on the 
upper part of its front, and with a row of now plain sunk circles. 
Between them is a band of unique ornamentation, consisting of open 
tracery cast in lead, and fitted into sunk lozenge-shaped compart- 
ments. The inside of the lid is painted in oils with representations 
of Christ on the Cross, the Virgin Mary, St, John, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul. Over each of the five figures is a cusped arch in red and 
green, which are also the dominant colours of the figures. This 
painting possesses a particular artistic value, as it is said to be the 
earliest known example in which oil was used as a vehicle in England. 
This chest has been previously illustrated, but both Mr. Roe and 
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his publisher are to be congratulated on the reproduction of this 
remarkable chest, for the plate is an exceptionally good example 
of colour printing. 

At St. John's, Glastonbury, is a very fine chest, also of the end 
of the thirteenth century, which seems to have escaped Mr. Roe's 
attention. The centre has a row of six large sunk quatrefoils, and 
above them is a series of heraldic shields ; on the stiles or side- 
pieces are a series of well-carved roundels and other designs. The 
whole merits careful illustration and description. 

The number of examples remaining of old chests of the fourteenth 
century are rich in detail, but do not much exceed in number those 
of the preceding century. They are characterised by great beauty 
of carving, particularly of tracery work, and by the separate treatment 
of the stiles or wide side-pieces, which are usually carved with a 
series of eccentric figures that, taken by themselves, would point to 
ah earlier date. The large chest at Saltwood, Kent, which is nearly 
7 ft. 6 ins. in length, is on the borderland of the two centuries. The 
spaces between the mullions of the beautiful tracery are " embellished 
with a line of roses, a very unusual feature." The coffer at St. Mary 
Magdalene's church, Oxford, known as the " Jewel Chest," is also 
early in the century, and has a line of five-leafed roses within the 
top of the trefoiled headed tracery. 

In the churches of Alnwick, Northumberland ; Brancepeth, 
Durham ; Haconby, Lincolnshire ; St. Peter's, Derby ; Wath, near 
Ripon; and Chevington, Suffolk, are a set of beautiful fourteenth 
century examples. The last four of these are evidently the work 
of the same school, and are possibly carved by the same man. 
Brancepeth, perhaps, yields the best instance of chests of this style, 
which may be roughly attributed to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, though Wath, which escapes illustration in these pages, is 
equally beautiful and somewhat more remarkable in the carving of 
the stiles. There used to be another fine instance of this period at 
Wittersham, Kent. It was figured in the Dictionary of Architecture 
of 1859; but to the disgrace of the parochial custodians, this 
beautiful decorated coffer has now vanished. It must have been 
either stolen or surreptitiously sold. 

In. the churches of Feversham and Rainham, Kent, are absolutely 
identical chests, richly carved with tracery, but lacking the side- 
pieces, and having supporting buttresses. These date from about 
1375. The buttressed example at Huttoft church, Lincolnshire, 
with crocketed work over the tracery, is quite near the end of the 
century. 

The highly remarkable example of fourteenth century work in the 
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church of Dersingham, Norfolk, stands quite alone, 
the symbols of 
the four Evan- 
gelists, with 
their names on 
labels ; they are 
recessed within 
square framings. 
Both above and 
below are well 
executed bor- 
ders of birds 
and roses. The 
end uprights or 
stiles are carved 
with window 
patterns having 
quatrefoil tra- 
cery, apparently 
temp. Richard 
II. ; they are 
very similar in 
pattern to the 
stonework of the 
east window of 
the chancel. 
The lid of this 
chest is also 
quite excep- 
tional. In Cot- 
man's Architec- 
tural Remains, 
published in 
•1838, a drawing 
is given of the 
lid, showing an 
inscription all 
round the mar- 
gin, in o r n a- 
mental capitals : 
''Jesus Naza- 

renus crucefixsus Rex Judeorum',' but only half of the lid is now 
left. 
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There are a few chests remaining of undoubted fifteenth century 
date, but they are mostly in private collections or museums. On 
several chests or coffers of this century, notably one in Harty church, 
Kent, are tilting scenes vigorously pourtrayed. Mr. Roe devotes an 
interesting and quite original chapter to the subject of these tilting 
coffers, citing various French examples. 

A branch of the subject not explored by the author is the frequent 
and highly interesting mention of chests or coffers in old church 
inventories. This might be expected to be the case, for the Synod 
of Exeter, in 1287, insisted that every parish should provide cistam 
ad libros et vestimenta ; though, doubtless, all well-ordered churches 
had long before this provided themselves with suitable receptacles. 
The Latin names were very various, such as cista, area, theca or 
tecay capsa, capsula, scrinia, philateria, etc. ; but the English names 
were almost equally varied, such as chest, coffer, ark, locker, or 
hutch. These inventories, if carefully studied, would show how 
frequently these church chests or smaller coffers were painted, or 
covered with leather, cloth, silk, or even velvet. A chest in early days 
was far commoner than an almery or cupboard. In the 1 297 visitation 
of churches in the peculiars of St. Paul's, only one of their numerous 
churches in Essex, that of Belchamp, had a locked-up cupboard — 
armariolum cum serrura; but the chests and cases were numerous 
and varied. At Barling there was a cista repositoria cum serura, as 
well as j cofra sine serura. 

When our English churches were being stripped wholesale of 
their valuables in the days of Edward VL, there was not much need 
of chests, and occasionally there are instances of valuable ones being 
then sold or taken by the commissioners. Occasionally, however, 
one was needed, perhaps to replace a sold or purloined one of merit, 
and then the churchwardens provided them on the cheap, as it was 
then thought well that everything for the House of God should 
be of the meanest quality. In two or three Essex instances, the 
wardens spent, in 1548, a small fraction, such as 8d., 6d., and even 
5d., out of the many pounds gained by selling silver plate, in buying 
a " wooden hutch " for the church. At Chaffield, Suffolk, they spent 
that year in buying " a common hutch/' 6d. ; but two locks thereto 
pertaining cost them i6d. 

Occasionally, in Elizabeth's reign, and later, decent chests were 
provided, and there are some excellent examples of "linen-fold" 
ones. temp. Henry VIII. ; but Mr. Roe does not deal with post- 
Reformation instances. Chests thickly coated with iron plates, such 
as the remarkable ones at Stonham Aspal church, Suffolk, and at 
Ravensthorpe, Northamptonshire, both probably of late fifteenth or 
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early sixteenth century date, escape notice. At Combes church, 
Suffolk, is a good panelled example, dated 1 599, with a money slot 
in the lid and a tray beneath. This is figured in \hQ Journal of the 
British Archceological Association for 1872. 

Rude chests made from a single tree, and which may be called, 
from the analogy of canoes, " dug-outs," are scattered up and down 
. throughout England, and are usually to be found in retired country 
villages. The writer of this article has seen examples in Derbyshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Norfolk. There are 
fairly good instances at Marston Trussel, Northamptonshire ; Hales- 
owen, Shropshire ; and Newdigate, Surrey. There are probably two 
or three score of them remaining, and it would be worth while 'to 
have them all noted. There is often little to guide anyone as to their 
probable age, but it may fairly be assumed that such rough and 
toilsome work would not as a rule be done after the use of saws for 
planking purposes had become general. The probabilities are, there- 
fore, in favour of most of them being of Norman and some possibly 
of pre-Norman date. The most celebrated of these " dug-outs," 
which we carefully examined in the " seventies," and which has been 
described and illustrated in Archceologia Cambrensis (third series, 
vol. xiv., 197-200) is that known as " St. Beuno's Chest," in the most 
interesting church of Clynnog, Fawr, North Wales. The ironwork 
of this singularly strong money chest cannot well be earlier than the 
fourteenth century, and may be later ; but this by no means disproves 
the greater age of the actual rude chest, which may have been 
strengthened long after its first construction. 

The fascinating subjects dealt with in Mr. Roe's noble volume 
make it difficult to bring this notice to conclusion ; but the end 
cannot be reached without briefly referring to the question of cup- 
boards, which forms the second title of the book. 

There are very few pre-Reformation cupboards or armoires left 
in England. A hutch of oak, with a rounded top, in the Cathedral 
Library at Canterbury, usually pointed out as of Norman work, 
cannot, from the nature of the ironwork, be older than the sixteenth 
century, and proves on examination to be merely a lining provided 
in post-Reformation days to fit a recess in one of the Norman 
arcadings. In Minehead church, Somersetshire, there is a beautiful 
fifteenth century Flemish cupboard ; and to the same century belong 
an armoire at York Minster, and a cupboard known as " Sudbury's 
Hutch " in Louth church, Lincolnshire. There is also a handsome 
sixteenth century detached almery, with a coped top, in Coity church 
Glamorganshire. Mr. Roe also supplies good plates and descriptions 
of thirteenth century armoires at Aubazine, Correze, and in the 
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sacristy of Bayeux Cathedral, as well as several later examples from 
France. 

Mr. Roe's attention has apparently not been called to the beautiful 
woodwork that closes stone almeries or aumbries in several of the 
churches of Gotland, Sweden. On this subject, Dr. Hans Hildebrand 
wrote an illustrated paper in the Kongl. Vitterhets Historic och 
Antiquitets Akadamiens Mdnadsblad, for the third quarter of 1889, 
These aumbries in the churches of the island of Gotland are niches 
in the walls which have in several instances the original and highly 
ornamented wooden door and iron hinges still remaining. They 
are for the most part found on the north side of the chancel, near 
the altar, about the same place where such receptacles for holy vessels 
are usually noted in English churches. Such aumbries are fairly 
common throughout Sweden, but it is only in Gotland that the doors 
have been preserved. They date from the thirteenth century 
onwards. The instance at Vestkinde has an outer framework of stone 
with two figures of saints in the jambs ; the double doors, with a bolt 
in the centre, are plain, and the bands of ironwork only slightly 
ornamented ; this may date about the close of the thirteenth century. 
At Kallunge is another stone-framed aumbry of a lofty character, 
with a trefoiled head, and approached by three steps. The iron- 
work on the doors is far more ornamental than in the last ; it is 
fairly early in the thirteenth century. At Vails church, the frame, 
as well as the doorway, is of wood, and most richly ornamented. It 
is fastened against the wall by large-headed nails. Inside, on the 
single door, is found written in runes the name of the donor. 

In the churches of both Tunebre and Grotlingbo, the large 
aumbries are closed with panelling and frames of wood, with the 
door in the centre, and beautiful crocketed canopies above; they 
are both of fourteenth century date ; the former has a small iron grill 
above the door. In Vamblingo church there is a small pointed 
aumbry of stone work, with the six-rayed star in the apex, which is 
so often found in Swedish wood-work. The square opening is closed 
by an iron grill, with lock, the points of intersection of the bars 
being ornamented with eight-leaved flowers or rosettes. 

All genuine archaeologists who possess themselves of Mr. Roe's 

charming volume cannot fail to be delighted with the labours of his 

pen and pencil and camera in a comparatively new field, and will 

probably be equally unanimous in desiring for the book a reception 

so favourable that it will encourage him to speedily produce a 

companion. 

J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 



AN OBJECT OF UNKNOWN USE. 

The object here illustrated is in the private collection of Mr. E. Bidwell, 
by whom it was recently purchased from a dealer in antiquities. It is made 
out of a piece of boxwood turned in a lathe and afterwards ornamented with 
chevron and lattice patterns, probably cut with a pocket-knife. It is 6J ins. 
long, and W in. in diameter in the thickest part. There are knobs at each 





Two views of Object of unknown use. 

end, and a V-shaped groove in the centre. One of the terminal knobs forms 
the mouth of a whistle. The object is inscribed " ANO 1628." It has been 
suggested that the groove in the middle is for the attachment of a dog- 
leash, and that the whistle is for calling the dog. Perhaps some reader of 
The Reliquary may be able to throw further light on the matter. 



NOTE ON THE ROOS CARR IMAGES. 

With reference to the description of the Model Boat and Warrior 
Crew which appeared in the Hull Museum Publications^ No. 4 (see 
Reliquary y 1902, pp. 69, 70), a circumstance of exceptional interest 
and importance has recently occurred. It may be remembered 
that a close examination of the specimen in the Hull Museum 
revealed the fact that the " boat " which we possessed was absolutely 
complete, that the crew of four was the full complement, and that it 
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could not have accommodated eight, as was hinted by Poulson in 
his History of Holderness, I referred to the fact that the specimen had 
been mutilated many years ago, and it was shown that the ingenious 
restoration made by Mr. William Stevenson, of Hull, in 1893, was correct 
as regards the position and 
relative sizes of the shields, 
etc., but inaccurate as ex- 
hibiting eight figures in one 
boat. In view of the fact 
that the boat now in the 
Hull Museum could not 
possibly have held more than 
four warriors, it was obvious 
that Poulson's statement that 
there were originally " many 
more figures, but too de- 
cayed for removal,"' was 
based upon a misapprehen- 
sion — a supposition supported 
by the fact that in Poulson's 
drawing one of these figures 
is shown with two legs in 
one of the eight holes. This 
drawing seems to have been 
the commencement of a series 
of repetitions of the erroneous 
statement — that originally 
there were eight figures in this 
one boat. At the time of my 
preparing the previous descrip- 
tion, I not unnaturally felt that 
the Hull Museum possessed 
the full number of figures 
found, though they were admit- 
tedly incomplete in the matter 
of shields, etc. A short while 
ago, however, another warrior 
was brought to me by a 
person who wished to dispose 
of it. He informed me that 
it originally belonged to his 




Fig. I. — Almost complete figure, with two shields, 
from Roos Carr. 



wife's father, who lived at Keyingham, and was a surveyor in that district 
at the time the original discovery was made. On his death it was taken 
charge of by his daughter, who greatly treasured it ; but since her death 



' (Vol, II., footnote, page 100). 
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it occurred to the husband, who now lives in Hull, that the specimen 
might be interesting to us. When he brought it to the museum he had 
no knowledge that we had anything of the kind in our collection, and 
he seemed greatly surprised to see its fellows, although he had heard 
from his wife that other " ancient dolls " had been found at the same 
time. 

Together with Mr. William Stevenson, who has always taken a great 
interest in these particular specimens, a very careful re-examination was 
made of those already in the museum, with the result that we are absolutely 
convinced that the boat is complete, and could not possibly have accom- 
modated a fifth warrior; consequently, the only possible explanation of the 
occurrence of this fifth example, and of the statement by Poulson that 
many more images were discovered, is, that there must have been more 
than one boat. Further reasons for this supposition will be given presently. 

The specimen just brought to the museum has many points of interest, 
and from its general appearance it is not at all unlikely that it represents 
the identical figure drawn by Poulson. With it was a bent arm, drilled 
at the extremity for the reception of a club, and a small shield, such as is 
figured in Poulson's drawing, but which it was feared had been irrecoverably 
lost. These specimens, therefore, enable us to almost completely restore 
one of the figures for the first time (fig. i), as we already had one of the 
large shields which were originally fixed lower on the body. The recently 
acquired figure was evidently once in the possession of Mr. Bilton, of Roos, 
who sent the other examples to Hull, as the extremities have been fixed in 
position by the same coarse sealing-wax that occurs on the models which 
have been in the museum for so many years. 

The specimen is i ft. \\ in. long, is provided with two eyes of Quartz 
pebbles, has slight notches cut for the ears, and has a peculiar 
bend at the knees, well shown in Poulson's drawing. Still adhering to 
this example is some of the original fresh-water blue clay, which Poulson 
describes as the nature of the deposit in which they were found. The 
bent arm accompanying this image is 4^ in. long, is obviously the 
right arm, and the extremity has been bored for the reception of a club, 
which, unfortunately, has not been preserved. Only one example of a 
right arm was previously known to exist, and this is shown on the figure 
at the head of the boat (fig. 2)'. It is of a very different character, however, 
from the one recently acquired, being perfectly straight. 

Most interesting of all in connection with the specimens just obtained 
is the small top shield, which Poulson figures as being carried on the left 
arm. It is roughly circular, 2\ ins. in diameter, about three-eighths of 
an inch thick, and the hole in the centre is slightly over a quarter of an 
inch wide. The dimensions of the other shield we had in the museum, 
which covers the lower part of the warrior, were twice these, and it also 
differs from the small one by having four distinct facets. 



* This block has been kindly lent by the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 
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As a result of a most careful re-examination of these specimens, the 
conclusion has been forced upon us that originally there must have been 
more than one boat. There is evidence of two different crews in the five 
warriors we possess. Three of these, including the one just obtained, are 
of a lighter coloured wood, have comparatively long legs and short bodies, 
and fairly round faces. They are also similar in having a pronounced 
bend at the knees, the legs tapering off to a point. The other two images 
bear general resemblances to each other, but differ from the three just 
described. Each of these two has a greater height than any of the other 
crew, they are darker coloured, longer in the bodies, and the legs are 
thinner and perfectly straight, having no bend at the knees. The faces 




Fig. 2.— Boat and crew from Roos Carr, in the Hull Museum. 

are also more oval, and there are other characters which separate them 
from the three previously described. The right arms, as already explained, 
are differently wrought in each case. 

From these remarks it would appear that the Museum is now in possession 
of three warriors from one boat, and two from another. 

The late acquisition also clears up the hitherto difficult point of the class 
of wood the figures are carved in, their long interment having changed the 
colour and disguised the character of the timber. Some authorities have 
given opinions, but Mr. Stevenson, an expert in these matters, has never 
previously been sufficiently satisfied. He has now decided, however, that 
they are hewn in br^nchwo(xi of the Scotch Fir — Vinus sylvesiris. There 
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are places on the back of the figure, and one on the bent arm, where the 
wood has been wounded, and the wounds have been healed with resinous 
secretions. All the figures have the centre or pith of the branch in them. 
It is very gratifying to be able to record particulars of this unique object 
after the specimens just secured have been stowed away in private hands 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

T. Sheppard, F.G.S., 
Curator of the Municipal Museum^ Hull. 

TWO PRE-NORMAN CROSS-SHAFTS FOUND AT NORBURY, 

DERBYSHIRE. 





Fig. I. — Pre-Nonnan Cross-shaft No. i, at Norlmry, Derbyshire. 

Scale, ^ linear. 



Front and Back. 
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The two pre-Norman cross-shafts here illustrated were found during some 
repairs to Norbury Church (between Rocester and Ashbourne) at the end 
of last year built into the foundations of one of the buttresses of the north 
wall of the chancel. The larger of the two shafts is 5 ft. 3 ins. high and 
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Fig. 2. — Pre-Norman Cross-shaft, No. i, at Norbury, Derbyshire. Two Sides. 

Scale, x^ linear. 



the smaller 3 ft. 9 ins. high. The style of the ornament resembles that on 
the crosses at Ham, Checkley, and Alstonfield, in the same district. A full 
account of the Norbury cross-shafts will appear almost immediately in the 
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Journal of the Derbyshire Archaological Society, It is to the courtesy of 
this Society that we are indebted for permission to insert the above short 
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account of the discovery. 
Haslam. 



The photographs were taken by Mr. Victor A, 
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Standing Salt, silver gilt ; date 16 13. 
{^From a photograph by Messrs. Morgan ^ Kuid, taken by permission oj Messrs. Crichton Bros.). 
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THE WEST MALLING JUG. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Crichton Bros., Silversmiths, of 22, Old 
Bond Street, London, W., we are enabled to illustrate two objects of great 
archaeological interest purchased by them at a sale which took place at the 
well-known auction rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, on the 
19th of February last. The first of the two objects is an Elizabethan jug 
of Fulham stoneware, 9 J ins. high, with silver gilt mountings, bearing the 
London hall-mark of 1581. It was the property of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of West Mailing, who sold it for the benefit of the church funds. 
The price realised was 1,450 guineas. No words of ours can sufficiently 
strongly express our disapproval of the course adopted by the Vicar and 
Churchwardens of West Mailing in selling the heirlooms of which they have 
been made the custodians. If other parsons follow the evil example thus 
set, as no doubt they will, our churches and cathedrals will soon be robbed 
of every vestige of interest they now possess for the antiquary. Can any of 
our readers tell us who is responsible for allowing the parson at West 
Mailing to raise the wind by selling his church plate, and whether the 
transaction is legal? 

The other object bought by Messrs. Crichton Bros, at the same sale was 
a James I. standing salt, entirely gilt,*Aveighing about 16 J oz., with the 
London hall-mark of 1613. It sold for ;£i,i5o. The photographs were 
taken by Messrs. Morgan and Kidd, of Richmond. 
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" Proverb Lore : many sayings, wise or otherwise, on many subjects, 
GLEANED FROM MANY SOURCES." By F. E. HuLME, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock). — 
A good deal of very poor stuff has been produced on the subject of proverbs, 
and the same threadwom material has been put forth time after time in a 
slightly varied dress. The arrangement of this volume is not good; the 
head lines give but a repetition of the short title, and there is no index — the 
last and most serious omission; but otherwise the book deserves, on the 
whole, a hearty commendation. It is not as useful or helpful a work as the 
two volumes of PraverbSy MaximSy and Phrases, ably arranged under well 
chosen headings, recently issued by Mr. Robert Christy, but Mr. Hulme has 
produced a most readable book of quite an original description, and which 
shows wide and discriminating reading. The chapter that deals with ancient 
collections of proverbs is excellent, and another one, which is good, useful, 
and amusing, tells of proverbs that are usually misunderstood. Mr. Hulme 
is the author of many books on many subjects; in this one he is, at all 
events, well within his depth. His last volume confirms the Spanish proverb 
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(which he does not quote) to the effect that " An author's pen, like children's 
legs, improves with exercise." 

"AiDAN, THE Apostle of England." By Alfred C. Fryer, F.S.A. 
(S. W. Partridge & Co.). — This little book of some hundred pages is a 
carefully-compiled and readable account of St. Aidan, drawn from the 
ordinary sources. It possesses no particular merits and no palpable errors. 
The publishers have stamped the cover of the book with a figure of 
St. Aidan wearing a mitre and holding a pastoral of a shape and style 
that did not appear until many centuries after his death. 

"Blake Family Records, 1300 to 1600." By Martin J. Blake (Elliot 
Stock). — This is a book of documents that will be much appreciated by 
antiquaries and historical students. It will, of course, be of special interest 
to those who bear the name of Blake, and the genealogies of many branches 
of that family seem to be carefully worked out. But its value is quite 
indejjendent of the exact interest pertaining to the Blakes of Galway from 
a genealogical or personal point of view, although as a family their story is 
of unusual age, and well worthy of consideration. The progenitor of the 
family was one Richard Cadell, who obtained grants of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Galway in 1278. To this Richard was assigned 
the soubriquet of Niger, or Black, doubtless from his appearance; and 
although Cadell was used for several generations as an alias by his descen- 
dants, the more popular and briefer nickname of Black, or Blake, retained 
a firm hold on Richard's posterity, and eventually altogether superseded the 
older name. His lineal descendants have not only retained to the present, 
for a period of over six centuries, some of the very lands acquired by their 
founder, but " they have preserved intact the originals of their family 
charters, wills, and other legal documents during the whole of so long a 
period." Without going so far as Mr. Blake in believing this to be " quite 
a unique incident amongst families in Ireland," it is at any rate of very rare 
occurrence throughout the United Kingdom. Considering, too, the almost 
incessant warfare waged by the native Irish against the English invaders for 
some centuries, and the civil wars that rent Ireland at later dates, the 
preservation of these family records may fairly be described as " marvellous." 
Any family that possesses records of such an age and continuity may be 
quite sure that they are conferring a boon on all who desire accurate 
knowledge as to the past of the social life and customs of our ancestors by 
publishing them in their entirety or in full abstract. Mr. Martin Blake 
deserves our gratitude for this careful chronological calendar of 173 docu- 
ments that extend from the year 1315 to the close of Elizabeth's reign. 
They are for the most part rendered in English, but eight of the more 
important ones are given in photographic facsimile. Excellent historical and 
explanatory notes are supplied where the occasion seems to demand it. 

Although most of the documents are grants of houses and lands in the 
towns and districts of Galway and Athenry, and are, therefore, of restricted 
interest, there is much general curious information to be gleaned from others. 
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Among the fourteenth century records is one of 1380, whereby Thomas 
O'Grade granted to Geoffrey Blake, of Galway, burgess, a castle with a 
great hall and kitchen, together with their cellars and other tenements 
situated in the market-place of Athenry, near to the cross; a lease for 
twenty years, dated 1383, made by Dermot O'Conor, Abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of " CoUis Victorie," or Knockmoy, to Henry Blake, of Galway, 
burgess, of the tithes of the half town-land of Doflyche; and a 1399 grant 
by Adam Layles, of Athenry, to John Blake, burgess, of Athenry, of two eel- 
weirs in the river of Galway, one opposite the monastery of the Franciscans, 
and the other near the ford called " Crossin." These eel-weirs were 
evidently considered important property, and are named again in deeds of 
the two next centuries. The rights of salmon fishing in the Galway river 
did not at that time pertain to the Blake family, but were the subject of 
much litigation in the days of Henry VHI. 

In a document of the year 1444, an Act of the Irish Parliament of 1402 
relative to " forcible entry " is cited. This Act does not appear in any 
edition of the Irish Statutes. The various deeds of settlement show how 
strictly the family lands were entailed in the male line, women being 
specially barred from inheriting. A deed of- 1527 emphasises the fact that 
a woman neither ought to, nor can be, heir according to the custom and 
ordinance of the Blake clan (secundum consueiudinem et ordinationcm nationis 
Blak). Mr. Martin Blake, himself a barrister, appends a learned legal note 
to this assertion of Salic rights, which was not in accord with the law of 
England. He considers that it was founded on the terms of settlement 
made by Henry Blake, called "the Great,'* in 145 1, by which he limited 
his estates amongst his sons and the respective heirs male of their bodies. 

Among- the fifteenth and sixteenth csentury records are several probate 
grants of wills issued by the ecclesiastical court of the archdiocese of 
Tuam. These are of special historic import, inasmuch as the Irish Public 
Record Office does not contain any wills of the oonsistorial court of Tuam 
earlier in date than the year 1580. These wills also contain a good deal of 
useful information relative to the nature of the commerce carried on by the 
Galway merchants, and of the value of specific commodities. The will of 
John Blake, burgess of Galway, who died in 1420, together with an inventory 
of his goods, which included wine, honey, lard, an abundance of salt, hides, 
armour, plate, and other vessels, is of much interest. Sufficient care has 
not, however, been taken in the English rendering of various items. For 
instance, " one dusselum of English cloth " should have been rendered " a 
cloak of English cloth." The two galeas left to his two sons in connection 
with other armour, would be helmets, and not " galleys " — a most unlikely 
name for boats on the river Galway; whilst ticindcm cum veru ferreSy left 
untranslated, may almost certainly be rendered " a candlestick with an iron 
prick." Later wills show that the Blakes were large dealers in honey and in 
foreign wines. 

J. Charles Cox. 
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" East Anglia and the Great Civil War. By Alfred Kingston (Cheap 
Edition) (Elliot Stock). — Of this volume we have nothing more to say than 
that we welcome a new and cheaper edition of a book that is obviously 
based on genuine and careful research, and that throws much fresh light on 
the rising of Cromwell's Ironsides in the associated counties of the East of 
England. 

" Christmas and its Associations." By W. F. Dawson (Elliot Stock). — 
These 350 pages tell of Christmas celebrations, sports, and feastings from 
the earliest days down to the present time in the various countries of Christen- 
dom. No doubt a good deal of time has been spent in collecting these odds 
and ends from a variety of sources, and in copying long extracts from well- 
known books ; but there is no sign from beginning to end of the real 
research that might naturally be expected from a somewhat grandiloquent 
preface. Very probably a book such as this, with a fair amount of illustra- 
tions, will appeal to popular appetite and yield satisfaction to many readers. 
Viewed from this standpoint there is no particular objection to the book, 
and since the errors are not numerous, we think it is as entitled to win a 
circulation among casual readers as any other work of the like character. 
But the author is not content with this, for he dilates in the preface on the 
years he has spent in " dealing with the accumulated materials of nineteen 
centuries," and believes that he has brought together historical events and 
legendary lore that will interest "students and antiquaries." The student 
or antiquary, however, who expects to find out-of-the-way or new information 
between these covers will be completely disappointed. Anyone with a dozen 
selected books by his side, and hs^ or six weeks of leisure, could readily have 
written the whole. There is no trace from beginning to end of any original 
study of manuscript sources, although there is very much of Christmas lore, 
liturgical and otherwise, yet unpublished. The Cottonian MSS. are alluded 
to in one place, and a reference given, but as the passage is produced in 
modem English, the quotation is clearly not first-hand. The sources of the 
book are mainly of such a common-place order as Cassell's History of 
England, Strutts' Sports and Fastimes, and the Chronicles of Baker and Hall, 
etc. Other less reliable books and fragments are utilised, and hence come 
about a certain amount of blunders and repetition of clap-trap. For instance, 
under the head of " Excesses in Eating and Drinking," it is stated that " the 
merry monks were prominent in gastronomical circles " at Christmastide. 
The monks of St. Swithun and the monks of Canterbury are cited as 
examples of this extravagant feeding. Now, had Mr. Dawson really desired 
to interest " the student and antiquary," or even to give genuine fresh or 
little-known information to the general reader, it would have been quite 
possible for him to have given the exact Christmas bill of fare at certain 
English monasteries. Even if he could not himself read old monastic 
account rolls, or know where to look for them, he could easily have referred 
to the actual diet rolls of the monks of St. Swithun's, for they have been 
printed by Dean Kitchin for the Hants. Record Society, and Mr. Dawson 
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himself tells us that he has been for long a reader in that " vast literary store- 
house," the British Museum. He would there have found that the religious 
of Winchester Priory simply added onion broth to their usual fare on 
Christmas Day. 

"The Sacred Beetle: A Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in 
Art and History." By John Ward, F.S.A. Five Hundred Examples 
OF Scarabs and Cylinders, the Translations by F. Llewellyn 
Griffith, M.A. (London : John Murray, 1902). — Mr. John Ward is well 
known as an enthusiastic amateur of Egypt, both old and new, and of 
all things Egyptian ; so his new publication. The Sacred Beetle^ may fitly 
meet with a favourable reception in The Reliquary, He does not read 
Egyptian himself, so he calls in the aid of Mr. Griffith to supply the 
expert knowledge of the hieroglyphs which is required to explain the meaning 
of the inscriptions on scarabs. His own contribution to the literature of 
the subject will be found both interesting and informing. A few in- 
accuracies may be found in it by the instructed, which we will briefly 
indicate. 

The date given to the Eighteenth Dynasty on p. 2 (i 587-1328 B.C.) 
seems to be too low. According to Dr. Budge, the latest authority on 
the subject, the reign of A>^/^enaten cannot be dated any later than 
1400 B.C., so that the dynasty must have come to an end about 1370 B.C. 
(see Budge, History of Egy/^t, i. p. 156). The head of a queen, 
illustrated on p. 62, has, it is true, been generally assigned to Tiy, 
the wife of Amenhetep HL, but there is no proof for this attribution : 
Prof. Maspero thinks it is a portrait of Mutnezemet, almost a con- 
temporary of Tiy. There is now no doubt whatever that the scarabs of 
Maa-ab-Ra and S^^a-n-Ra (pp. 30, 31) are posterior to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
On p. 8 the name of the island of Crete is unnecessarily spelt " Krete," 
and on p. 99 we notice the barbarous spelling, unhappily used by many 
archaeologists, " Mykenae." Either the Greek Mykenai (*• Mukenai " is 
unnecessary) or the Latin Mycenae should be used. On the next page 
Mr. Ward writes the usual " Mycenai." 

In most of these matters Mr. Ward errs in good company, so he can 
be forgiven ; but it is otherwise when he propounds the undoubtedly 
quite untenable theory that the spiral patterns, etc., on scarabs may be a 
part or a relic of some unknown script. There was no need for the 
insertion of this extraordinary speculation : these patterns are simple ornament, 
and are not "signs" as they are, on p. 22, erroneously said to have been. 

These errors in no way detract from the general interest of Mr. Ward's 
work, which is chattily and pleasantly written, and will, as it is intended 
it should, tell many people much they do not know and which they 
will find very interesting to hear. The reproductions of Scarabs are good, 
and the miscellaneous photographs scattered throughout the book, though 
not always quite d^propos^ very well as illustrations. 
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The work of Mr. Ward's Egyptological coadjutor is very valuable, 
for the reader can be sure that the translations of scarab-inscriptions, 
even the quaintest and most crabbed, which he gives, are reliable. 
We notice with pleasure that Mr. Griffith uses an intelligible translitera- 
tion of the hieroglyphs as a rule, but on pp. 65, 67 the scientific 
transliteration of Dr. Erman is unhappily brought into service. Whether 
Mr. Griffith is responsible for this or not is not apparent, but in any 
case the scientific transliteration is unnecessary and out of place in a 
volume which is intended for the perusal of the general reader, to whom 
Dr. Erman's algebra will be as unintelligible as the hieroglyphics which 
it is supposed to elucidate. 

"The Smith Family." By Compton Reade, M.A. (Elliot Stock).— Mr. 

Reade has produced a book of some 250 pages of outline pedigrees and brief 

accounts of the great family of Smith. A good deal of the volume is 

culled from printed sources, whilst a much smaller amount is the result of 

original research. The genealogist would have preferred the close following 

up of one or two branches, and it is a little difficult to imagine a single 

Smith family that will find much satisfaction from its pages. An interesting 

and novel chapter might have been written on the occurrence of the name 

in almost every list of early manorial tenants, and the reasons why it was 

far more common than Baker, Brewer, Slater, or Tailor ; but nothing in that 

direction has been attempted, nor is there anything in the least fresh as to 

the multiplicity of the name at the present time. There is one rather 

amusing passage in the preface, wherein Mr. Reade states that he has 

" added a prtcis of such of the name as have attained celebrity, and here the 

practical character of the gems goes far towards proving the doctrine of 

inherited characteristics, for these descendants of primitive ironworkers 

include scarcely a poet or an idealist, while in matters practical they stand 

pre-eminent." 

Whatever we are we were, 

And whatever we were are we, 

And whatever we are, and whatever we were. 

That same shall we always be. 

This rather broad assertion requires, however, not a little modification, 
as anyone can readily ascertain who studies the very many columns of the 
Dictionary of 'National Biography that axe devoted to this family. By-the- 
bye, the account of the distinguished Smiths in this great work of reference 
is far longer than the whole of Mr. Reade's volume. There is one astonish- 
ing suggestion made in the Introduction — a suggestion that would be strange 
from the pen of a layman, but is really monstrous as coming from one who 
is himself a country parson. Mr. Reade is anxious with regard to parish 
registers, that " fees for search might be abolished, and in their stead the 
parochial clergy should be allowed a fee for baptisms," a process that would 
make, in his opinion, pedigree tracing far easier. Canon law and ecclesiasti- 
cal propriety are clearly not strong points with Mr. Reade, or he would not 
thus lightly write of making a charge for the initial sacrament of baptism. 
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Moreover, to establish a right for anyone to search registers without any 
charge is a singularly strange suggestion that would be at once rejected by 
practical antiquaries and genealogists. The old parish registers of the 
kingdom would thereby be exposed to the greatest risk at the hands of the 
fraudulent or unscrupulous. Mr. Reade's experience with his brother clergy 
may be different to our own ; but having had occasion to search and study 
hundreds of registers in country parishes for literary purposes during the 
last thirty or forty years, we can only recall a single instance in which a 
charge was made. The clergyman, as a rule, never charges, save for legal 
searches or for official certificates. 

"Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine." By W. Carew Hazlitt 
(Cheap Edition) (Elliot Stock). — This popular reprint of an entertaining 
book on old English cookery does not lay itself open to the objection that 
can be rightly raised against certain other reprints, namely, that they are 
out of date. A little volume like this has just the same value whether the 
date on the title page is 1802 or 1902. This book does not deal with one 
of the higher branches of archaeology, but as man is the only animal that 
objects to having his food raw, it is as well that his past fancies and habits 
in this respect should find a chronicler. 

"A History of Lancashire." By Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. (Cheap 
Edition) (Elliot Stock). — ^Not a few Lancashire folk and others will be glad 
to welcome this volume — which was criticised at the time of its issue — in a 
cheaper form. It is identical with the original issue, save that the margins 
are less and the cover of a different character. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM.—" A GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE 

STONE AGE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND 

MEDIAEVAL ANTIQUITIES." 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the views of some of our 
readers on the subject of Eoliths. The only mild grievance which the 
learned author of the review of the British Museum Stone Age Guide appears 
to have had against the authorities of that august institution was that by 
not straightforwardly expressing their entire disbelief in the so-called Eoliths 
they missed a splendid opportunity of putting an end to a particularly 
obnoxious form of heresy once for all. As to the present market value of 
Eoliths we made enquiries recently of Mr. Tregaskis, who courteously 
informed us that he was quite unable to quote any price p)er ton. We 
gather from this that the slump in Eolithic stock still continues, notwith- 
standing the unblushing attempts of large holders of these valueless securities 
to boom them for all they are worth. 
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To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

In the humorous review of the above publication, which appears in the last 
issue of The Reliquary^ the writer notifies the omission of an explanation 
" that the bulb of percussion can only be produced by a blow delivered on 
an elastic pad of some kind so as to cause the blow to rebound, and thus 
throw off the flake." 

This idea of the elastic pad and the rebounding blow is undoubtedly 
culled from Mr. Edward Lovett's paper on the gun-flint industry at Brandon.* 

Provided a vindication of this apparently desired insertion is forth- 
coming, the inference is that no conchoidal fracture can be produced except 
by means of an elastic pad and the rebounding blow; and, hence, as. the 
chances of this combination occurring naturally are comparatively infini- 
tesimal, no more conclusive proof is required as to the authenticity of the 
so-called Eoliths — of which tools I am a confirmed sceptic — since every 
Eolith figuring in both public and private collections primarily owes its 
selecticm as a specimen of human handiwork to the conchoidal facets it 
exhibits. 

Does not the Guide in question obviate the necessity of such an explana- 
tion, and also afford a contradiction of the above axiomatic statement, by 
imparting the information how conchoidal fractures are naturally produced, 
one instance being the attrition of flint boulders and pebbles on the sea-shore 
(p. 115). This latter fact I can confirm by my observations of the natural 
chipping on the flint boulders which are held -firmly in the chalky matrix of 
the shore between high and low water-marks on the coast here.^ From this, 
therefore, it will be clearly seen that the elastic medium, which, although 
preferable in the fabrication of flint and other allied stone implements, is 
not a sine qua non. 

With regard to the rebounding blow, which has been so harped upon, 
my experiments in flint-chipping have convinced me that it is far from 
being an absolute necessity. I have intentionally, and repeatedly, delivered 
blows at such angles as to render impossible a rebound or a re-striking of 
the flint with the hammerstone, and, invariably, such a single blow has 
successfully detached a respectable flake. 

It has been also stated,^ and, I think, generally accepted, that the 
craillures — small facets on the bulb of percussion — ^which obtain on many 
of the Eolithic and other more recent flakes, are due to the rebound of the 
hammerstone. Quite recently I have carried out a long series of flaking 
experiments in the endeavour to verify this view, and as to the eraillure 
being " the secondary hall-mark of a man-made flake,"'* my efforts in 
this respect have led me to a diametrically opposed conclusion. A flake, 

* A very Afuient Industry ^ by Edward Lovett, The Illustrated ArchaologUt^ Vol. I., 
No. I, pp. 6-7. 

' Experitnents in a Lost Art^ and Some prehistoric Camping Grounds near Brighton ^ 
by Herbert S. Toms, Proceedings of the Brighton and Hove Natural Hist, and Philo- 
sophical Society^ 1901-1902. 

3 Worked Flints from the Cromer Forest Bed, by W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., 
Natural Scietue, Vol. X., pp. 92-93. 

* The Authenticity of the Plateau Implements, by W J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., 
Natural Science, Vol. XII., p. 1 14. 
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as I have already mentioned, can be produced by a single blow ; and many 
of the flakes I have so struck off have exhibited not only one, but, in many 
cases, two or more craillurcs. To my mind, therefore, the only feasible 
explanation of their production lies in the uneven surface of the hammer- 
stone at the point of impact, which thus causes the downward propagation of 
a major, and one or more minor, irregular cones of percussion. I have 
instanced the natural production of conchoidal fractures ; and, as my experi- 
ments have shewn an eraillure can be, and is, often caused by a single blow, 
I see no reason why natural flakes should not bear the same characteristia * 

Herbert S. Toms, 

Sub-Curator of the Brighton Museum. 

To THE Editor of " The Reliquary." 

Your facetious reviewer in last January's issue makes merry over the 
name " Eolith " given to the flint implements so laboriously collected by 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison on the Kent plateau, and now catalogued and 
exhibited at the British Museum, and many other museums throughout the 
country. One would take your reviewer to be one of those who are still 
saturated with the primitive belief that our remote ancestors came into the 
world ready equipped, and with brains stored with knowledge to invent any 
kind of finished implement, and that it was only crass wilfulness that drove 
him down to the standard of merely chipped stones. Perhaps your reviewer 
is not aware that a large number of leading geologists, including the late 
Sir Joseph Prestwich and Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., who have examined 
the flints, are thoroughly convinced that Mr. Harrison, like a second 
Hugh Miller, has made a considerable extension to our knowledge of early 
man, in unearthing and collecting these primitive implements, as the result 
of a devoted and lifelong search over the plateau of his native village. 
That, in fact, he has traced back to its near origin primitive man's first 
efforts at stone implement making, by means of which he would become 
able to sharpen sticks of hard wood, or long shaft bones, into spears. 
Wistasion Road, Crewe, Yours truly, 

March ist, 1903. W. Davison. 

To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

In the January number of TJu Reliquary there appeared a review of the 
above Guide, which, I think, may repay a little examination. In the course 
of his remarks the reviewer states that the Museum Authorities " look with 
a benevolent smile on Eoliths and Mesoliths, since they exhibit specimens 
of them for visitors to smile at also." I suppose the statement is made on 
authority, but it will be news to many of us that the objects in the National 
Collection are exhibited to raise the smiles and kindle the humour of visitors. 
I think Mr. Read and his colleagues will be but slightly obliged to the 
reviewer. It is further stated that the authorities at Bloomsbury refuse to 
commit themselves to any definite opinion with regard to Eoliths; a careful 

* Possibly many of the so-called Eoliths which the Plateau cranks are unloading by 
the ton in our provincial museums are nothing more than the rude attempts to make flint 
implements by enthusiastic experimenters like Mr. Herbert S. Toms. — Ed. 
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perusal of the Guide will show that its object is to give the visitor a general 
idea of the condition of primitive man. Mr. Read informs me that the 
treatment of Eoliths is necessarily " popular," and I think the wisest course 
was adopted in not dealing fully with the matter. The average visitor 
probably cares little about these extremely rude flints, and prefers to devote 
his time to the magnificent series of later examples. 

With regard to the reviewer's remark on the " fantastic term Eolith . . 
presumably because stones, like human beings, occasionally feel a bit chippy 
towards sunrise," I will pass over as irrelevant; at the same time I cannot 
but feel the uselessness of such a sentence in the reviewer's attack on 
Eolithic implements. It is not the case that any stone showing signs of 
chipping may " appropriately be called an Eolith." A few days' practical 
work in flint-hunting would show the fallacy of such reasoning. After some 
eccentric remarks on " ape men," quite foreign in so far as the Guide is 
concerned, we are brought face to face with the astounding statement that 
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Fig. I. 

" the most conclusive proof of the worthlessness of Eoliths is the fact that 
they are absolutely unsaleable in the auction room or elsewhere." This 
certainly is the strangest of arguments against the authenticity of plateau 
man. As a rule only the finest types of worked flints reach the auction 
room, and through it, the " collector," who amasses his collection in lethargic 
magnificence miles away from the actual sphere of work. Of the vast 
number of poorly-worked flints he knows nothing, and yet these poorly- 
worked flints are the everyday finds of the flint-hunter, who knows full well 
their preponderance over " museum " specimens. They were the everyday 
tools of prehistoric man. As for Eoliths being unsaleable " elsewhere," I 
imagine Mr. Harrison can give the reviewer a little useful information on 
this point. If the reviewer is anxious to make a market for Eoliths at 
sixpence each, I now place my order for a series if he will allow me to 
weed out the flints which he has mistaken for Eolithic implements. 
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I take this opportunity to make one or two comparisons between the 
weapons of the Eolithic and later ages. Take, for instance, the flints on 
fig. I ; I do not think it requires any technical knowledge to trace the 
similarity of type in the three objects, and the sub-titles show the localities 
to be separated by several miles. It cannot be objected that the agency 
which produced No. 3 also produced No. 2 ; then why deny that agency to 
No. I ? If No. 3 served as a scraper, I submit that this use may be applied 
to Nos. I and 2. In all cases the chipping is confined to one surface of 
the stone with the obvious intention of producing a better scraping edge. 
Can it be seriously argued that the Drift and Neolithic specimens are not the 
developments of the Eolithic type? 

In fig. 2 I have drawn an Eolith kindly supplied by Mr. Harrison, and a 
surface implement from St. Paul's Cray, both in my own collection. The 
similarity is remarkable, and yet we are asked to allow human origin for the 
one, and withhold it from the other. It seems fairly evident that the 
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Fig. 2. 

purpose filled by No. 2 may be properly applied to the other; its contour 
is very similar, and although a greater amount of chipping was expended on 
the later example, its general efldciency was in no way advanced. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the proportion of poorly worked 
weapons to that of " museum " specimens is apparently as 100 is to 10, and 
this proportion is somewhat reduced in Eolithic types. It was the excep- 
tion then to give the chipped flints any degree of finish, and no practical 
searcher in the field expects to find museum specimens in any profusion. 
Are we, then, to reject the majority of flints because the work is rude and 
irregular? It may be submitted that a collection containing only those 
" saleable in the auction room " is very misleading, because the implements 
which pass through that infallible test of authenticity are not thoroughly 
representative of the people they are intended to illustrate. 

The reviewer will, I think, admit that the supposed evidence for pre- 
glacial man from the Continent and elsewhere has repeatedly broken down 
when critically examined; indeed the flints brought forward to support the 
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arguments were far too advanced in type to substantiate the antiquity- 
assigned to them, and yet, when confronted with specimens which show 
rude but determinate chipping, they are to be rejected 'because they find 
no sale in the auction room ! The reviewer smiles in sympathy with the 
visitor to the pre-historic saloon ; let him do so. Possibly the specimen here 
illustrated may have a similar effect; if so, 1 can still console myself with 
the thought that a former generation made light of flints now universally 
regarded as the work of man. 

J. Russell Larkbv. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Harrison has very kindly given me a fine 
Eolith, also from Ash, which shows a greater similarity of type than No. i 
of fig. I. 

To THE Editor of " The Reliquary." 

In reading the Review of the British Museum Guide to the Stone Age 
Antiquities in the latest issue of The Reliquary^ I was much struck by the 
facetious spirit which made itself so apparent in several remarks concerning 
the Eoliths. I do not wish to reply to your Reviewer's criticisms in detail, 
but will give a quotation from Victor Hugo, and in doing so I think 1 
give a sufficient answer : " To replace inquiry by mocking is convenient, 
but not scientific. For our part, we think it is the strict duty of science 
to test all phenomena; science is ignorant and has no right to laugh." 

The statement that Eoliths are absolutely unsaleable is absolutely untrue, 
since I know on good authority that they find a steady sale. I refer your 
reviewer to Mr. B. Harrison, of Ightham, and Mr. James Tregaskis, of 
" The Caxton Head," High Holborn, London, neither of whom find any 
difficulty in disposing of sets of Eolithic implements. The following item 
appeared in Mr. Tregaskis' catalogue. No. 523, 1892 : — 

" 1487 Eolithic Flint Implements, from the Plateau of North Kent. 
For many years past Mr. B. Harrison, of Ightham, has been collecting a series 
of flint tools from the North Downs, which are of a different type from the 
shaped axe of the River gravels, or the polished axe of the later stone age. 
They are more rude, because nascent man had not progressed to the idea of, 
still less to the skill required for, fashioning the more artistic Palaeolithic 
implements, but they show the undoubted signs of man's handiwork and 
use. Sir Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., F.G.S., has proclaimed them * the earliest 
traces of man met with in our land ' ; * that no natural agency could produce 
the signs of work so abundantly shown on them ' ; and that he could * not 
see how to avoid the conclusion that not only was the Plateau Race not 
contemporary with the Valley men, but also that the former belonged to a 
period considerably anterior to the latter, possibly an early glacial or even a 
pre-glacial period.' 

" Sets of these implements may now be obtained at * The Caxton Head,' 
with water-colour drawings of the same, and names of the immediate spots 
where found, as arranged by Mr. Harrison himself, and from his collection. 
Sets with drawings will be sent on approval." 
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It is quite a revelation to be told that the Auction Room is the Court 
of Appeal in Archaeological matters. Whatever others may think, it is my 
opinion, and that of the great majority, that the dictum of the late Sir 
Joseph Prestwich (who knew something of geology and archaeology) carries 
more weight that the " going, going, gone " of any auctioneer, whosoever he 
may be. 

J. Scott Temple. 

To THE Editor of " The Reliquary." 

The writer of the review of the Guide to the Flint Implements at 
Bloomsbury, seems to have used this to vent his extraordinary views against 
Eoliths ; and why this should be a more " fantastic " term than the one on 
which it is founded, viz., that of Eocene, is not apparent. 

The finds on the Kent plateau have stimulated research and finds over a 
large area, and when in situ always at high elevations and in deposits that 
point to the Pleiocene period. 

The home of the Eolithic race was not the place where they are now 
found, and as far as the Kent and Sussex plateaux are concerned, the gravels 
that contain the Eoliths had theix genesis in rivers that once had the 
vanished heights of the lost wealden elevation as their watershed. 

We only hope that the writer may be led to study the question seriouslyy 
and a complete series of the implements that he now so much contemns, 
and we shall little wonder at the contempt if his only knowledge of the 
specimens is based on the very incomplete collection at Bloomsbury. 

T. J. Bennett, F.G.S., 
January 24/^, Late of H. M. Geological Sur\'ey. 

West Mailing, Kent 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND RECORD OF SURREY. 

This undertaking was inaugurated in May, 1902. Lord Midleton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Surrey, is President, and several county M.P.'s, the Chairman 
of the Surrey County Council, and most of the Mayors in Surrey are Vice- 
Presidents. The Society works through sections, namely, Art and 
Literature, Architecture, Anthropology (sub-divided into antiquities, 
physical anthropology, and folklore, and Mr. Edward Lovett is Sectional 
Secretary), Geology, Natural History (including astrology and meteor- 
ology), and Scenery. 

The aim of the various sections is to collect in permanent form photo- 
graphic prints illustrating as fully as possible the vast fields of Surrey interest. 
No doubt readers of The Reliquary are familiar with many objects of 
interest, photographs of which would go to swell the collection of the 
Survey. This will be kept in the Town Hall, Croydon. The subscription for 
membership is 2s. 6d. per annum, and the Hon. General Secretary is 
Dr. J. M. Hobson, i, Morland Road, Croydon, 
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Some Interesting Essex Brasses. 

TWICE during the last few years, we have contributed to 
these pages some remarks on a selected few of the more 
interesting of the many monumental brasses to be found in 
the churches of this county.^ We now continue our 
observations on the same subject. 

In our two former articles, we chose for discussion brasses having 
no special relationship to one another, inasmuch as they were of 
widely different kinds and dates. The nine brasses treated in the 
present article are, however, all of one type, in that they represent 
men in armour, accompanied, in most cases, by their wives. In respect 
of date, they range from the middle of the reign of Edward IV. to 
nearly the end of that of Charles I. — that is, almost to the time 
when the custom of wearing armour and the practice of laying down 
monumental brasses were both discontinued. Our illustrations repre- 
sent with tolerable completeness the various styles of armour worn 
during this period. 



* See Reliquary and IllusiraUd Archaologisi, vol. v. (1899), pp. 9-21, and vol. vii. 
(1901), pp. 73-88. 
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Our first illustration 
(fig. i) depicts admir- 
ably the extravagant 
style of armour worn 
during the Wars of the 
Roses. It represents the 
fine brass, still in almost 
perfect condition, which 
lies in the chancel at 
Roydon, and commemo- 
rates Thomas Colte, 
Esquire (died the 22nd 
of August 1 471), of 
Nether Hall, in Roydon, 
and his wife, Joan, the 
daughter and heiress of 

Trusbut (or^Thurs- 

but),of Norfolk.^ Thomas 
Colte (a son of Thomas 
Colte, of Carlisle) is de- 
scribed in the inscription 
as "an honoured Coun- 
cillor of King Edward." 
Both effigies are large 
(each about 3 ft. high), 
and well engraved — ex- 
tremely well in compari- 
son with brasses of a 
somewhat later date. 

The male effigy is 
full-faced, while his wife 
has a half-turn towards 
him. He is clean-shaven, 
and his hair, which is 
cut short, has the ap- 
pearance of being brushed 
up in the style prevalent 
during the preceding 
Lancastrian period. His 
feet rest against a lion. 



Fig. I.— Brass of Thomas Colte, Esquire (1471), and ' ^^^ married, secondly, Sir 

wife Joan, at Roydon, Essex. William Farre, and died in 1475 

(Morant, ii., p. 4S5). 
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His armour affords a good and early example of the style commonly 
spoken of as the Yorkist, though it retains many traces of the earlier 
Lancastrian style, out of which it grew. A collar of mail — a new 
feature, which now replaces the gorget of steel plates — surrounds his 
neck. Huge ungainly-looking pauldrons with scalloped edges cover 
his shoulders, while the coutes or coudi^res protecting his elbows are 
of extravagant size. Their upper edge is fluted and scalloped. Upon 
his left breast is a large lance-rest. His skirt of taces is very short, 
consisting of three rows only, instead of eight or ten, as at an earlier 
date. To its lower edge are buckled two enormous tuilles, pointed 
at the bottom, one covering each thigh. These are a new feature 
characteristic of the Yorkist style, as also is the very short skirt of 
mail which is just visible between them. This latter feature after- 
wards developed to a remarkable extent His knee-cops are large 
and pointed in front. His short thick sword is suspended in 
front of his body. A round buckle on his sword-belt and a collar 
(probably of suns and roses) encircling his neck have been let in 
originally with white-metal or coloured enamels, now worn away. 

The female effigy affords also a good example of the dress of 
a lady of position at the period. She wears the butterfly head-dress 
— a huge framework of wire enclosing the hair, and covered with a 
light veil or kerchief. The head is turned slightly sideways in order 
the better to display the glories of this most extraordinary style of 
head-gear. She is attired also in a long gown, cut extremely low 
at the neck, and falling upon the ground at her feet in ample folds, 
upon which sits a tiny lap-dog wearing a belled collar. Over the 
gown, the lady wears that very extraordinary garment, the sideless 
cote-hardi — originally let in with white-metal and enamel, now worn 
away — and over that, again, a long plain mantle, fastened by a cord 
across the chest. Her long thin neck is encircled by a necklace, on 
which are depicted stars and cinquefoils alternately, and on four 
of her fingers are rings set with large stones. The inscription is 
in Latin verse, and curious,^ especially the manner in which the date 

* For the following translation we are indebted to the Rev. J. E. Field :— 
** A noble squire here resteth, Thomas Colte by name, 
Sometime to King Edward Consul, of honoured fame. 
Prudent, discreet, courageous, in council as in fight : 
Sure, upon such another, full hardly will ye light. 
Of his children and his spouse, the high-born lady Joan, 

Upon this tomb engraven, the portraiture is shown. 
In thousand, four hundreds, one fifty, ten, twice five, and one (»*»« y"") 
On twice one and twice ten {^^"^ '•^y) of August, this good man's course 
was done." 
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is given. I Originally, there were smaller effigies of four children (two 
sons and two daughters) placed below the principal effigies, and 
with an inscription of their own ; but these have been long lost. The 
elder of the two sons represents, doubtless, John Colte (died 1521), 
whose brass (also at Roydon) is figured hereafter. The name of 
the second son is not known. 

Of the eight shields which belonged originally to the composi- 
tion, five still remain, as shown.^ The four large shields placed at 
the four corners (of which three remain) bore (i) Colt,3 (2) Trusbut,4 
(3) lost, and (4) Colt impaling Trusbut. Of the four smaller 
shields placed beneath the main inscription and above the heads 
of the four children respectively, two yet remain, but much de- 
faced, as they also are in soft metal, not in brass. They bear 
(i) lost, (2) Tyrell impaling Colt, (3) lost, and (4) Colt impaling 
Trusbut. It is very unusual on a monumental brass for children 
to have a separate inscription and special shields showing their 
arms.s 



* The dates may be read as follows :—iT/ ( = iO(X)), C quaier ( = 400), semel I ( = once 
50), X ( = 10), V bis ( = 5 twice=io), ^// (=and i) [=1471] ; also x bis ( = 10 twice 
= 20), et J bis ( = and I twice = 2) [ = 22nd of August]. Gough {Sepukhr, Monunu^ iL, 
p. 235) misreads the date as 1465. A somewhat similar inscription is that at Stapleford 
Tawney (date 1 491), figured in the Reliquary and Illustrated Archaologist for 
1901, p. 80. 

' The figure of this brass, given by Gough in 1798 {Sepulchr, Monum.^ ii., pi. xcv.), 
shows only five shields, and some of them are placed wrongly. Gough is in error also 
as to the number of sons shown. He speaks of there having been one only, whereas 
there were two. 

3 Argent, a fess azure between three colts courant sable. 

*> Gyronny of eight, azure and ermine. 

5 The two remaining shields puzzle us in several ways. In the first place, they are wholly 
of lead or some soft white metal : not of brass. Possibly they may have been made thus 
in order to represent more accurately the field (argent) of the coat of Colte, which is the 
principal coat displayed on them. On the other hand, they may be of later date than 
the brass itself, and have been laid down by some descendant of Thomas Colte to 
replace original brass shields which had become lost. In the second place, the bearings 
on the shields are very perplexing. The second shield, placed above the second son, 
bears Tyrell impaling Colte ; but, if this second son had married a Tyrell, the arms on 
the shield would have appeared reversed. Again, the fourth shield, placed above the 
second daughter, bears Colte impaling Trusbut— an impalement for which it is not 
easy to account. Mr. Elliot suggests that the two shields have become displaced by 
some means ; and this seems to us a very probable solution of the difficulty. In that 
case, the second shield might belong rightly to one of the daughters, who may be 
assumed to have married a Tyrell, though we know of no record of any such marriage ; 
while the fourth shield might l^elong properly to the second son, who may have married 
(like his father) a member of the Trusbut family, though here also we confess we know 
nothing of any such marriage. But whether the shields are original shields which have 
become loose and have been refixed in wrong positions, or are reproductions of lost 
original shields which have been laid down wrongly, we are unable at present to 
determine. 
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The more extravagant features of the Yorkist style of armour — 
the huge pauldrons, coudieres, knee-cops, etc. — as shown in this figure, 
became, at a somewhat 
later date, even more 
pronounced; but we 
have, in Essex, no good 
example which we can 
figure here. 

In most things, how- 
ever, extremes soon 
bring their own anti- 
dotes, and so it came 
about that, before long, 
the exaggerated Yorkist 
style of armour gave 
place completely and (it 
seems) almost suddenly 
to a much simpler and 
more practical style — 
the Early Tudor — of 
which we have in the 
county many good 
examples. 

Our next illustration 
shows how great a 
change thirty years pro- 
duced. It shows also, 
however, a marked de- 
terioration in the art of 
engraving monumental 
brasses. With it, we 
enter, in fact, upon a 
period of decadence, in 
this respect, during 
which the figures are 
stiff and inelegant in 
pose, lacking in propor- 
tion, and provided with 
ugly expressionless 
features, while shading 
is freely used. All these blemishes are noticeable in this and the 
four following figures. Never, in short, did the art of engraving 
brasses fall to a lower level. 







Fig. 2.— Brass of William Poyntz, Esquire (about 15C4), and 
wife Elizabeth, at North Ockendon, Essex. 
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The brass in question (fig. 2) is now affixed to one of the piers 
of the Poyntz Chapel at North Ockendon, having been taken from 
the floor, whereon it lay originally. It represents William Poyntz, 
Esquire (died, probably, 1504), of North Ockendon Hall, and his 
wife, Elizabeth, a sister of Sir John Shaa (or Shaw), Lord Mayor of 
London in 1501.^ The man is represented recumbent, with a grey- 
hound at his feet, and his head resting on his helmet. Like all the 
male effigies of this period, he is clean-shaven and bare-headed, with 
long hair falling upon his shoulders. His pauldrons, coudieres, tuilles, 
and knee-cops are all of reasonable dimensions, unlike those of the 
man before noticed. The skirt of taces and pointed tuilles still remain, 
though both are shorter than formerly. New features, which now 
make their appearance, are a very short skirt of mail below and 
shorter than the tuilles, and the broadening of the sollerets into 
enormously wide-toed ugly sabbatons. The sword is now suspended 
at the left side, instead of at the front, and a dagger hangs at the right 
side. Shading is .seen in several places. The figure as a whole 
affords a good representation of the armour of the Early Tudor period. 

The style of dress in which the lady is attired shows, too, an 
equally-remarkable change. It appears to have come into vogue 
almost suddenly, like the armour of the period, at the very end 
of the fifteenth century. It consists of a long and fairly closely- 
fitting gown, which falls in folds on the ground at her feet, 
and is cut low and square at the neck. This gown has tight 
sleeves with large turned-back furred cuffs, and is confined loosely 
at the waist by an embroidered girdle or belt, the long end 
of which, after passing through a large buckle, hangs almost 
to the ground, terminating in an ornament of metal, generally a 
silver pomander or scent-box. With this kind of gown was worn 
the ugly head-dress generally spoken of as the " pedimental " or 
" dog-kennel," which had a pointed top, with lappets hanging down 
on each side of the face, and falling upon the shoulders. The front- 
lappets (or " frontlets ") were of velvet or other fine material, on 
which a pattern was generally embroidered. In the present case, 
the embroidery on the lappets appears to have been represented in 
white-metal or some coloured enamel, now worn away. The inscrip- 
tion, which is in Latin,^ is remarkable in that the date of death of 

* The Visitations of Essex (p. 269) says she was a sister of Sir Edniond Shaa, 
Lord Mayor in 1482. More probably she was his daughter. 

' It may be translated : — '* Beneath this marble lie the bodies of William Poyntz, 
Escmire, and Elizabeth his wife, sister of John Shaa, Knight, and Mayor of the City 
of London ; which Elizabeth paid the debt of Nature the 21st day of August, in the 
year of Our Lord MV<= & two ; and the said William died the day of the 

month of in the year of Our Lord one thousand five hundred and ; 

upon whose souls may God have mercy. Amen." Salmon and Morant, the county 
historians (reading the inscription wrongly) say that both died in 1500. 
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William Poyntz is left blank, while that of his wife is given. Clearly, 
William Poyntz laid down the brass shortly after the death of his 
wife in August 1502, intending that it should form a memorial both 
of her and of himself, and that the date of his own death should be 
inserted by his descendants after it took place. He died, it is 
believed, in 1504. That his heirs should have omitted to have the date 
filled in is the more remarkable in that they remained in possession 
of his estate for one hundred and fifty years after his death ; but 
similar instances of forgetfulness are common. Probably, however, 
one or other of his descendants did have the final invocation 
obliterated, as was done frequently in post-Reformation days to save 
a tomb from destruction at the hands of ant i -Popery bigots. The 
six sons wear plain civilian gowns. The six daughters are dressed 
like their mother, except that their girdles lack pendant ends, and 
they wear the older butterfly head-dress, instead of the pedimental. 
The four shields (one of which is now lost) were placed originally 
at the four comers, as shown in our figure. All bear Poyntz impaling 
Shaa.i 

In the chancel at Tilty is a very large and fine brass (fig. 3), still 
quite perfect, representing Gerard Danet, Esquire (died 20th May 
1520), of Bronkynsthorpe, Leicestershire,^ Privy Councillor and 
Esquire-of-the-Body to King Henry VIIL, and his wife, Mary, a 
daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Belknap, of Knoll, Warwickshire. 
Why they were buried at Tilty we know not, and the county historians 
throw no light upon the matter ; but George Medley, of Tilty Abbey 
(died 1562), to whom there is a brass in the church, married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Danet, of Leicestershire. The slab bearing 
this brass is over eight feet long, and both effigies exceed one yard 
in height. The man stands erect, with a flower between his feet. 
On his breast, he wears a small cross botone hung round his neck 
by a chain. His armour differs little from that of William Poyntz, 
but he lacks a helmet ; his sword hangs behind (as had become 
now the fashion), instead of down the side ; and the skirt of mail 
(which is a characteristic feature of the period) is much longer, 
extending below the points of the tuilles. Mistress Danet wears a 
costume almost identical with that of Mistress Poyntz, except that 
the frontlets of her head-dress are embroidered both within and 
without, and her girdle is of a different (though still common) type, 
fastening in front, not with a buckle, but with an ornament con- 
sisting of three rosette-like objects, from the lowest of which hangs 

* The Society of Antiquaries possesses an old rubbing, which shows the fourth shield* 
The three which still remain are now placed in the centre, between the effigies. 

' Bronkynsthorpe (otherwise Brunstanethorpe or Bromkynesthorpe) is a Liberty in 
the parish of St. Mary, within the town of Leicester. It contained Danet's Hall, whence 
came this Gerard Danet. 
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by a chain a large pomander. 




Fig. 3.— Brass of Gerard Danet, Esquire (1520), and 
wife Mary, at Tilly, Essex. 



On her fingers are several rings. The 
five sons wear plain 
civilian gowns, while the 
six daughters are dressed 
like their mother, but 
more simply. Their 
gowns lack fur- trimming; 
their girdles are without 
pendants ; and their head- 
dresses are without lap- 
pets behind, allowing 
their long hair to hang 
loosely down their backs, 
as it was worn by maiden 
ladies, who are often re- 
presented thus on brasses 
of the period. The in- 
scription, which is in 
Latin, is on a marginal 
fillet.' The four shields 
bear: (i) Quarterly, ist 
Danet, 2nd and 3rd de la 
Hay, 4th Bibbesworth ; 
(2) No. I impaling quar- 
terly, 1st Belknap, 2nd 
Sudeley, 3rd Montfort, 
4th Boteler ; (3) as No. 2 ; 
(4) as No. I. 

Returning to Roydon, 
we find there another fine 
brass (fig. 4), still almost 
perfect, which commemo- 
rates John Colte, Esquire 
(died 22nd October 1521), 

* It may be translated : — ** Here 
lies buried, with his wife Mary, 
Gerard Danet, of Bronkynsthorp, 
in the County of Leicestershire, 
Esquire, and Councillor to his 
Highness King Henry the Eighth, 
[who] died the fourth day of the 
month of May, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty 
after the birth of Christ, and in 
the 15th year of the reign of the 
aforesaid King Henry ; upon whose 
souls may God have mercy. Amen. " 
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of Nether Hall, a son of the Thomas Colte of the same place, 
whose brass we have previously figured (fig. i). John Colte is repre- 
sented between his 'two wives, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
EIrington (or Eldring- 
ton), of Hackney, 
Middlesex, and Mary, 
daughter of Sir John 
Inle (otherwise Anley, 
Anby, or Andelby), all 
in heraldic dresses, 
with his children by 
each wife represented 
in separate groups. 
John Colte*s armour is 
identical, so far as can 
be seen, with that of 
Gerard Da net, before 
noticed ; but it is con- 
cealed almost entirely 
by a new garment 
which was worn largely 
at this period by knights 
and esquires. This was 
the tabard, and on it 
were displayed the 
wearer's arms. The 
bearings of the Colt 
family (which contain 
a rebus on the name) 
appear on the front and 
again on each sleeve. 
His head rests upon his 
helmet, which is sur- 
rounded by mantling, 
and bears his crest — a 
colt courant sable. 
Round his neck is a 
chain, to which is at- 
tached a very large Cross Tau — a feature not uncommon on 
military effigies of this period. His two wives are attired (so 
far as one can see) exactly like Mistress Danet, described on 
preceding page (fig. 3), except that the embroidery on the lappets of 
their head-dresses was represented, not by engraving, but by means of 




Fig. 4. — Brass of John Colte, Esquire (1521), and wives 
Elizabeth and Mary, at Royion, Essex. 
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inlaid enamel or white-metal, which has now disappeared. In the 
case of both, however, the ordinary costume is concealed almost 
entirely by a long over-mantle, secured by a fastening at the neck, 
and emblazoned (like the man's tabard) with their respective 
paternal arms, those of Elrington^ and Inle,^ represented largely 
in white-metal and coloured enamels, which have now been worn 
away. These arms arc repeated on both sides, and probably also on 
the back, of each figure. The custom of wearing these heraldic 
mantles was prevalent during the period when tabards were worn 
by knights and esquires. Above each figure is a scroll bearing a 
brief and much-contracted Latin invocation. At the top was a re- 
presentation of the Trinity, which has been long lost. The children 
are represented almost exactly as arc those on the Danet brass, 
before described. There are four sons and eight daughters by the 
first wife, and three sons and three daughters by the second wife. 
The eldest son, George (died 1 578), was knighted. The second son, 
Thomas (died 1559), is commemorated by a brass at Waltham Abbey. 
The eldest daughter, Jane, became the wife of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England. At the four corners are four shields. 
All are of lead, and much defaced, except the third, which is of brass 
and bears Colte impaling Inle or Anley.3 Surrounding the whole is 
the inscription, which is in Latin and engraved on a marginal fillet, 
with the Apostolic emblems at the four corners. The concluding 
portion was lost before 1740. The portion bearing the name has 
disappeared recently, but is shown on a rubbing belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries.4 The emblem of St. John is detached from 
the slab, but preserved in the Museum at Saffron Waldcn, where 
Mr. Portcous discovered and identified it some years ago. 



* Aigent, a fess dancettee, sable, bezantee, between five herons (given elsewhere as 
Cornish choughs) of the second, meml)ered gules. 

^ Or, a fess between two chevrons gules. According to Burke, these arms are those 
of Anby, Andby, or Andelby : not those of Inle or Inley. 

3 Gough, who figured the brass in 1798 {Sepulchr. Monum.y ii., pi. xcv.), omitted all 
but the third shield. The other three are very easily overlooked in consequence of their 
being of lead only and much defaced. They appear not to have even a basis of brass, 
the lead being run direct into the matrix in the stone. The bearings on them are 
wholly defaced, but it is possible to see that the second lx)re two coats impaled. They 
bore probably (i) Colte only, (2) Colte impaling Eldrington, and (4) Colte only. As in 
the case of the other Colte brass already discussed, we are unable to decide whether 
these leaden shields were laid down originally with the brass or are later reproductions of 
original brass shields, which had become lost. In this case, the fact that one brass 
shield remains is in favour of the view that the leaden shields are later reproductions. 

^ It may be translated : — *' Here lies the brave man [|ohn Colt] Esquire, son of Thomas 
Colte, Esquire, also Elizal^th, daughter of John Eldrington, Knight, and Mary, daughter 
of John Anle, Knight, his wives ; which said John Colt [died the 22nd day of October in 
the year of our Lord 1521 ; upon whose souls may God have mercy. Amen.]" 
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Of closely-similar type is the brass (fig. 5) at Finchingfield, to 
the memory of John Berners, Esquire (died about 1530), of Fetches, 
in Finchingfield, and his first wife, Elizabeth, a daughter of Simon 
Wiseman, Esquire, of Brantham, Suffolk. He was a son of William 
Berners, Esquire, who acquired the Manor of Fetches by his marriage 
with Johanna, daughter of William Gilderich, Esquire. There can 
be little doubt that 




both this brass and 
that last noticed were 
engraved by the same 
hand. That in ques- 
tion lies upon a very 
fine altar-tomb of Pur- 
beck marble, which 
stands in the south 
chancel aisle. On 
each side of the tomb 
are three handsome 
canopied niches con- 
taining kneeling fig- 
ures, with two large 
finely-moulded panels, 
having a shield in the 
centre of each, between 
them ; while at each 
end is a similar cano- 
pied niche, containing 
a kneeling figure, be- 
tween two narrow 
panels, with a shield 
in the middle of each. 
These carved stone 
shields bear the arms 
of Berners, Gilderich, 
Swynborne, and Wise- 
man, variously impaled, 
quartered, or single. 
The eflfigy of John Berners is, in general, closely similar to that 
of John Colte, but it is slightly larger, has a half-turn to the left 
(instead of being full-faced), lacks the cross on the breast, and the 
points of the tuilles do not show below the bottom of the tabard. 
His head rests upon his helmet, which is surrounded by mantling 
and bears his crest.^ On his tabard, his arms (Berners and 

' A monkey proper, environed alxDUt the loins by a band and lined or. 
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Fig. 5. — Brass of John Berners, Esquire (about 1 530), 
and wife, Elizabeth, at Finchingfield, Essex. 
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Gilderich quarterly) are represented thrice. The effigy of Mistress 
Berners is almost identical, except in size, with that of the wives of 
John Colte. It is slightly mutilated. The mantle bears her paternal 
arms^ on each side, and probably also on the back, but the white- 
metal and enamels by which the colours were represented are 
worn away. At the corners were four shields, all now lost. The 
two bottom shields are shown, however, on an old rubbing now in 
the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. They bear (3) 
Gilderich impaling Swynborne, and (4) Berners and Gilderich 
quarterly. The inscription (placed at the feet of the effigies : not 
on a marginal fillet) is in Latin. It states briefly who the persons 
represented were, and says that Mistress Berners died the 26th 
January, 1523-4.2 The date of the death of John Berners is left 
blank, from which we may infer (as in tlie case of William 
Poyntz) that he erected this monument shortly after the death of 
his wife, intending it as a memorial to her and to himself, and 
before his second marriage to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edward Palmer, of Angmering, Sussex, who survived him.3 One 
cannot help thinking that, as his descendants remained in posses- 
sion of the estate for nearly two centuries, one or other of them 
might have had the date of death filled in. The final invocation, 
though not obliterated, is marked off as though obliteration had 
been contemplated to save the monument from destruction. 

Our next illustration (fig. 6) shows a brass of widely-different 
character. It exists at Great Canfield, and commemorates John 
Wiseman, Esquire (died 17th August 1558^), Auditor of the Royal 
Revenues to King Henry VIII., and his wife, Agnes, a daughter 
of Sir Ralph Jocelyne, Lord Mayor of London in 1464. All the 
effigies are represented kneeling, as was done not uncommonly in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The two principal effigies 
kneel on embroidered cushions, in the attitude of prayer, before fald- 
stools, on which are open books ; while the four sons kneel behind 
their father and the six daughters behind their mother. The armour 
worn by John Wiseman resembles closely that worn by the figures 
previously described, but show signs of change in two respects — 
(i) the collar of mail has disappeared, and (2), instead of pointed 
tuilles, usually shorter than the skirt of mail, are worn tassets 

* Sable, a chevron ermine l)etween three cronels argent, for Wiseman of Suffolk. 

=* It may be translated in fiill as follows : — " Here lie John Berners, Esquire, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Simon Wyseman, Esquire ; which said John died the day 

of Anno Domini M.CCCCC. ; and the aforesaid Elizabeth died the 26th 

day of January Anno MV<= xxiii ; upon whose souls may God have mercy." 

3 She married, secondly, William Bendlowes, Sergeant at Law, of the adjacent parish 
of Great Bardfield, and is commemorated by a brass in the church of that place. 

* Haines {Manualy p. 54) gives this date as 1 5 18, probably through a misprint. 
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of many plates hinged together, tapering to a rounded point, which 
extends below the skirt of mail. These are buckled, as were the 
tuilles of earlier date, to the lower edge of the skirt of taces, which 
has an opening in the front — a new feature. This brass affords an 
early instance of the wearing of these tassets, which, at a slightly 
later period, developed considerably. The lady wears an entirely 
new style of costume. This had come into fashion in the thirty odd 
years which had elapsed 
since the date when the 
brass last noticed was 
laid down. The ugly 
pedimental head-dress is 
replaced by the French 
hood or bonnet — a much 
more becoming piece of 
head -gear. Small ruffs 
or frills are now worn 
round the neck and 
wrists. Instead of the 
long tight-sleeved gown, 
confined by a girdle at 
the waist, appears a 
bodice and skirt, both of 
which have an opening 
down the front, the 
edges being drawn to- 
gether by ribbons tied 
in bows, though the 
opening down the front 
of the skirt is concealed, 
in this case, by the fald- 
stool behind which the 
lady kneels. The bodice 
is, as usual, sleeveless, 
or, rather, the sleeves 
cover the shoulders 
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Fig. 6. 



-Brass of John Wysenian, Esquire (1558), and 
wife Agnes, at Great Canfield, Essex. 



only. The spirally-striped sleeves shown on the figure are those of 
an under-garment. This style of costume was worn generally during 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. The six daughters are 
dressed much like their mother, but their gowns are low-necked and 
their sleeves loose and pendant. The four sons wear the ordinary 
civilian gown of the period. The four shields, placed at the four 
corners, bear respectively (i) Wiseman and Rockell quarterly, 
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with a crescent on the fess point of the quartered shield for difference, 

(2) Wiseman and Rockell quarterly, impaling quarterly o£ five (3 and 
2) 1st Jocelyne, 2nd Chastlyn, 3rd Hyde, 4th Battail, 5th Bardolph, 

(3) as No. 2, and (4) as No. i. 

A brass of more ordinary character is that (fig. 7) at Stock, to 
Richard Tweedy, Esquire (died 28th January 1574-5, aged 58), of 
Stock. He was descended from the Tweedys of Drummelzier, in 

Peeblesshire, but lived long at 
Stock, where, and at Boreham, 
he left descendants. His brass 
was originally on a fine altar- 
tomb which stood in the nave, 
but is now mural. The effigy 
is intended apparently to re- 
present the man standing erect, 
as a flowering plant grows 
between his feet ; but, by a 
curious contradiction (which is 
seen not uncommonly on 
brasses of the time), his head is 
represented resting on his hel- 
met. He is full-faced. Unlike 
the figures of the immediately- 
preceding period, his hair is 
quite short, and he wears beard 
and moustache, these having 
now become fashionable. 
There can be no doubt that 
the figure is intended (as 
were most of those of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean 
period) as an actual portrait. 
In respect of the armour 
worn, the figure affords a 
late example of the Early 
Tudor style, though changes are beginning to appear. The skirt 
of mail (soon to disappear) still remains, but the skirt of^taces 
has now disappeared finally, the tassets being buckled direct to the 
lower edge of the cuirass. They are rounded at the bottom, not 
pointed, as in earlier examples. A new feature is the wearing of 
wrist-frills and of a small neck-ruff with the armour. The curious 
metrical inscription (a small portion of which is loose) speaks of 
Richard Tweedy as " a man full grave and sage," a Justice of the 
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Fig. 7.- 



-Brass of Richard Tweedy, Estiuire 
(I575)> at Stock, Essex. 
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Peace, a soldier who had fought well " against the Ingleshe foes in 
foren lands and eke at home," and the founder of four alms-houses 
which still exist at Stock. The achievement of arms bears Tweedy, 
Huttofts, Winnington, and Berwick quarterly, with the crest of 
Tweedy. 

Our next figure (fig. 8), which is from Rawreth, is of the type 
of that to John Wiseman, already noticed (see fig. 6), in that both the 
effigies are represented kneeling on cushions before fald-stools, on 
which are open books. It is in the south aisle and is mural, as 
most brasses of the kind were intended to be. It commemorates 
Edmund Tyrrell, Es- 
quire (died the 8th 
November 1576), of 
Beeches, in Rawreth, 
and his wife, Susanna, 
a daughter of 
Cooke, Esquire, of 
Giddy Hall, Romford, 
though the inscription 
does not mention the 
lady. The effigy resem- 
bles generally that of 
Richard Tweedy, last 
noticed (than which 
it is only two years 
later in date), but 
there are marked 
points of difference. 
One is the appear- 
ance of the curious 
scrolls on the shoul- 
ders and breast. A 
much more important point of difference is the final disappearance 
of the skirt of mail, which was discarded probably because it 
could not be worn over the huge padded trunk-hose of the period. 
The tassets have increased greatly in size, and are square at the 
bottom. They cover the trunk-hose, which are in this case striped. 
The man's helmet and gauntlets are on the ground, beside the 
fald-stool before which he kneels. The upper half of the female 
effigy (down to the lower line of the arms) is a modern reproduc- 
tion, made when the church was restored in 1882, in place of the 
original, which had been long lost. Though it represents fairly 
well, in a general way, the female costume of the period, the 




Fig. 8. — Brass of Edmund Tyrell, Esquire (1576), and 
wife Susanna (partly restored), at Rawreth, Essex. 
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representation of the French hood and of the neck-ruff is, we 
think, not above criticism. The lower half of the effigy appears 
to be original. The three shields bear, respectively (i) Tyrrell, 
Borgate, Flambert, and Coggeshall quarterly, with a mullet on the 
fess point of the quartered shield for difference, (2) the same 
impaling Cooke, and (3) Cooke only. These are of special interest 
in that they still retain, in the sunken portions, much of the 
colouring matter by means of which the tinctures were represented. 
Such colouring matter was introduced probably into the sunken 
parts of most brasses of which coats of arms formed a part, but 
to-day it is found in very few instances only. In this case, its 
continued presence is due probably to the fact that the brass is 
mural. ^ 

The last brass we propose to notice is from Harlow. It shows 
us (fig. 9) the style of armour worn at the period of its final develop- 
ment, just before it was discarded altogether. The brass in question 
is of very large size, and commemorates Richard Bugges (or Bugge). 
Esquire (died the 31st May 1636), of Moor Hall, Harlow, and his 
two wives, Vahan, daughter of Robert Streinsham (or Stransham), 
Gentleman, and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bowles, Esquire. 
The brass, originally on the floor, was taken up after the church 
was destroyed by fire in 1 708, and is now fastened to a large wooden 
frame, fixed to the wall of the north transept. The man is represented 
standing erect and full-faced between his two wives (who have each 
a half-turn towards him), with his right hand resting on the top of 
a large walking-stick (an object not often represented on monumental 
brasses), and his helmet on the ground at his feet. He wears his 
hair long and his beard pointed, this style having come in during 
the reign of James I. A wide lace-edged collar, of the style so 
familiar on painted portraits of the period, falls upon his shoulders. 
His armour differs little from that of the man last noticed, but the 
epaulieres and tassets are larger, and both have scalloped edges. The 
tassets cover the fronts of a pair of long loose knee-breeches, of 
a kind which had now superseded the short, padded, puffed-out 
trunk-hose of Elizabeth's time. The sabbatons have narrowed down 
to reasonable width. His two wives are attired very differently, 
though both wear a perfectly plain bodice and skirt. The first wife, 
whose features are those of a young woman, wears a very wide plain 
collar, which falls upon her shoulders, with a large light veil or 
kerchief, which covers her head and hangs down her back almo.st to 

* The Rev. G. G. Kemp, rector of Rawrelh, to whom we are indebted for information 
as to the restoration of this brass, informs us that the colouring matter is orif^inal, and 
was not renewed in 1882. 
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the ground. Her skirt is set off widely from the hips by a farthingale 
of whalebone, in the style prevalent in the time of Elizabeth and 
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Fig. 9. — Brass of Richard Bugges, Esquire (1636), and wives Vahan and j Elizabeth, 

at Harlow, Essex. 

James I. The second wife, whose features are those of a very old 
woman, wears a large neck-ruff of the kind so familiar in portraits 
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of a somewhat earlier period, and a large hood or calash, the veil of 
which falls over her shoulders. Her dress is not distended from the 
hips, the fashion of wearing farthingales having died out by 1636. 
The achievement above the man's head displays his arms with helmet, 
mantling, and crest ^ The two shields bear his arms impaled with 
the paternal arms of his two wives, above whose heads they are 
placed respectively.^ The inscription is in English, and needs no 
comment. 

After about the date of this brass, the practice of laying down 
monumental brasses became extinct. 

Our warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. E. Field for the trans- 
lation of the inscription to Thomas Colte (1471); to the Rev. H. L. 
Elliot for identifications of many of the coats shown ; to Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, F*S.A., for general assistance ; and to* the Society of 
Antiquaries for allowing us to reproduce from its collection certain 
lost portions of several brasses. 

Miller Christy, 
w. w. porteous. 



' Azure, three water-lx)ugets or, within a bordure argent, goulty de poix. Crest, 
out of a ducal coronet or, a Moor's head in profile sable, wreathed of the Brst and 
azure. 

^ The shields are reversed as now mounted. In our figure, we have restored them 
to their proper position. 
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Some Late Survivals of Primitive 
Ornament. 

THE invention of the steam engine, whilst it has in many 
ways conferred untold blessings on humanity, has, on the 
other hand, been the means of destroying utterly certain 
forms of art — more especially what is known as " peasant 
art." Implements of various kinds for househeld use, which a 
century or so ago were either made at home or in the village 
workshop, are now manufactured by the hundreds of thousands in 
some centre of industry in a large town, and distributed by a 
network of railways extending to the remotest parts of rural 
England. Individuality in design and skill to make things by hand 
have thus been crushed out of existence by the machine driven by 
steam power. At the same time, the exact methods of setting out 
work and putting together of parts introduced by the mechanical 
engineer have proved fatal to art, which depends on slight deviations 
from absolute symmetry and uniformity for its most subtle effects. 
But the steam engine is not alone to blame, for the Board 
School and the South Kensington teachers have between them 
created a bastard Englishman, who, instead of developing naturally 
on his own lines, now thinks other people's thoughts and copies 
other people's work. It may not, therefore, be altogether waste of 
time to examine a few of the last surviving products of the pre- 
steam-engine age, before the mediaeval traditional methods of work 
had been completely lost. 

The chief interest of the objects now to be described is that 
they have been made at home with the simplest possible tools by 
persons who had no art-training whatever, and consequently were 
untrammelled by any pre-conceived ideas. As might be expected 
under the circumstances, the forms of decoration the objects exhibit 
are those common to all primitive art, and possess the two essential 
qualities of absolute simplicity and capability of being easily executed 
with the tools available. The ornament is in all cases appropriate, 
and is applied in such a way as to enhance the beauty of 'an object 
the primary purpose of which is strictly utilitarian. 
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The first set of objects we shall turn our attention to are apple- 
scoops, three specimens of which are shown on fig. i. The first 
two (on the left-hand side) were purchased within the last fifteen 
years at a toy-shop at Boston, Lincolnshire, where they were sold, 
not as curios, but for ordinary use. The third (on the right) was 
obtained about twenty years ago from a farmhouse near Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire, where it had been in the possession of the family 
for perhaps a century. The ornament on all three of the apple- 




Fig. I. — Bone Apple-scoops from Boston, Lincolnshire, and Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire. Scale, § linear. 



scoops consists of saltire and lattice patterns similar in style to 
those found on bone objects going back certainly to the time of 
the Roman occupation of Britain. These apple-scoops are in the 
possession of the author. 

The next objects illustrated are two carved wooden spoons from 
South Wales (fig. 2). The first (on the left) belongs to Mrs. R. 
Howells, of Castle Ely, Whitland, Carmarthenshire. It was carved 
with a pocket-knife in 1867 by Mrs. Howells' cousin, Mr. Thomas 
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Williams, of Ynys Glan Tawe, Ystradgynlais, Glamorganshire, and 
was given as a wedding present. The spoon is i ft. i in. long by 
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Fig. 2. — Carved Wooden .Spoons from Glamorganshire and Radnorshire. 

2\ ins. wide across the handle. The decoration consists of heart- 
shaped, cross-shaped, wheel-shaped, and vesica -shaped figures 
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pierced right through the thickness of the wood, the remainder 
of the surface being covered with chevron patterns. 

The second spoon (on the right) belongs to Mrs. Hamer, an 
old lady of eighty years of age, who lives in a cottage at Downfield, 
Rhayader, Radnorshire. I am indebted to Mrs. Stephen Williams, 





Fig. 3.— Carved Wooden Stay-Busks. 



of Penralley, Rhayader, for the information here given and for 
the photograph of the spoon. Mrs. Hamer, whose maiden name was 
Jane Jones, was cook to Mrs. Williams' father nearly sixty years 
ago, and at that time the spoon was carved for her by a fellow- 
servant out of whitethorn wood with a pocket-knife. The decoration 
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consists of piercings in the shape of a wheel, a semicircle, two 
hearts, and three lozenges, with chevron bor- 
ders in some cases. Besides the ornamental 
piercings there is a circular hole at the top 
for suspension and the initials "J. J." for Jane 
Jones. The hearts introduced in the design 
are in this, as in all the other instances, em- 
blematical of the affection of the donor for 
the recipient of the gift. At the bottom of 
the handle of the spoon will be noticed a 
small round ball sliding in a slot, the whole 
being cut out of the solid as an exhibition of 
skill in the use of the knife for carving wood. 
This peculiar feature occurs frequently in the 
wooden spoons,' distaffs,^ and knitting-sticks 
of the same period. 

Stay-busks form another class of objects 
which were made by lovers for their sweet- 
hearts, and exhibit the same style of art as 
the carved wooden spoons. Three of these 
are shown on fig. 3. The first two are in the 
collection of Mr. Edward Bidwell, and the 
third belongs to the author. The one on the 
left is I ft. I in. long by 2\ ins. wide by i in. 
thick in the centre. The cross-section is tri- 
angular, so that there is a ridge in the centre 
and two sloping faces on each side of it. 
The decoration consists of circles, hearts, and 
lozenges outlined with a chevron pattern. At 
the lower end are the initials " F. D." and the 
date 1789. 

The second stay-busk (in the middle of 
fig. 3) is I ft. I in. long by i| ins. wide by 
\ in. thick in the centre. The decoration con- 
sists of a heart, a quatre-foil, and a flower 
outlined with a chevron pattern. Four recesses, 
the two upper lozenge-shaped, and the lower 
two circular, have pieces of paper inserted in 
them and protected by glass. On the upper 
panels are the initials " E. S." and on the 



* Archieologia Cambrensis^ 6th series, vol. I (1901), pp. 168 
and 169. 

* The Reliquary for January, 1899, pp. 3 and 4. 




Fig. 4. — Decoration on 

Stay- Busk shown on 

the right of fig. 3. 

Scale \ linear. 
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lower ones the date July 8th, 1797, and a rose, executed in black, 
red, green, and gold. 

The third stay-busk (on the right of fig. 3) is i ft. 1} ins. long by 
i^ ins. wide by \ in. thick in the centre. It has been very 
much worn by use, but the carving can still be clearly made out, 



Fig. 5. — Knitting-stick, in the collection of J. R. Allen. 
Scale, § linear. 



as shewn by fig. 4. The decoration consists of two tulips, a bird 
in a tree, and a two-handled vase containing flowers, the whole being 
executed with incised lines. 

The last set of objects we have to deal with are knitting-sticks, 
i.e.y wooden sheaths, which were stuck in the waist-belt or apron 
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string, for the purpose of holding one of the needles not in use 
during the process of knitting. The hole in the top of the stick 
for the needle is usually from an inch to an inch and a half deep, 
and of slightly greater diameter than the needle. The stick was 
inserted in the girdle at the left-hand side, and inclined at an 
angle. The knitting-sticks vary considerably in shape, but they 



Fig. 6.— Knitting-stick, in the collection of J. R. Allen. 
Scale, 3 linear. 

may be divided into three classes according to the device adopted 
for inserting them into the girdle — (i) those without any slot; 
(2) those with a vertical slot ; and (3) those with a diagonal cross 
slot. The sticks without any slot generally have a knife-shaped 
blade, but the lower part is in some cases triangular and in others 
round. The specimens illustrated on figs. 5 and 6 belong to the 
author, and the remainder to Mr. Edward Bidwell. 
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The knitting-stick here shown (fig. 5) is 'j\ ins. long by | in. 
square. It has a vertical curved slot for the belt, and the upper 
part has the sliding ball device previously mentioned. The 
decoration consists of vertical rows of chevrons. On the curved part 
of the back is the name Sarah Willens, for whom the object was 
made, and on the front are the initials " S.W I.D," the former 
being those of Sarah Willens and the latter those of the donor. 



I 



Fig. 7. — Knitting-slicks in Mr. E. Bid well's collection. 



The knitting-stick illustrated on fig. 6 is 6^ ins. long by i in. 
wide. The upper part is round, and the lower like a curved spatula. 
The lower part is ornamented with a lattice-work pattern having 
dots in the centre of each of the lozenges formed by the lattice. 
A similar design occurs on a Late-Celtic wooden tub from the 
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Glastonbury Lake- Village, a reproduction of which is to be seen 
in the British Museum. 

Four of Mr. Bidwell's knitting-sticks are shown on fig. 7. The 
first is 10 ins. long, with a turned top and knife-shaped blade. The 
second is 10 ins. long by \ in. square, with the sliding ball device 
at the top and a cross-slot for the belt sloping diagonally in two 
directions ; it is ornamented with three hearts and lozenge borders. 
The third is 9 ins. long by \ in. diameter, turned, and with a vertical 
slot for the belt. The fourth is 8J ins. long by \ in. square, with 
a diagonal cross-slot for the belt ; it is ornamented with semicircles. 




Fig. 8. — Knitting-sticks in Mr. E. Bid weirs collection. 

The knitting-stick on the left of fig. 8 is 6 ins. long by \ in. 
wide. It is round at the top and square at the bottom, being 
contracted in the middle to fit the belt. The decoration consists of 
a variant of the chevron pattern which is very common on ancient 
British urns of the Bronze Age. On the square part at the bottom 
are the initials " BH. SW." and the date 1739. The other knitting- 
stick in the middle of fig. 8 is 6 ins. long and has a diagonal cross- 
slot for catching in the belt. The knitting-stick on the right of fig. 8 
is 7 ins. long by i^ ins., wide by f in. thick, with a triangular 
point below made thinner than the top part, and cut away diagonally 
so as to catch in the belt. 
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Several other knitting-sticks are illustrated in papers on the 
subject by the late Chancellor R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., in the Journal 
of the British Archceological Association, vol. xxvii., p. 262, and in 
the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society, vol vi., p. 91. Amongst the knitting-sheaths figured by 
Chancellor Ferguson, is one in the shape of a heart nicely carved and 
bearing the initials, J. P. It has (instead of a slot, as in the examples 
described in this article), a hole pierced right through it, for suspension 
to the apron string. Cheap copies of the heart-shaped kind of 
knitting-sheath were made in tin or out of a piece of cloth and a 
quill. There are two specimens in the York Museum and others in 
the Carlisle Museum. I shall be greatly obliged if readers of The 
Reliquary ^'"^ send me an account of any knitting-sticks they may 
know of in public museums or private collections. There is an Italian 
stay-busk of piqu^ work in silver in the South Kensington Museum. 
(No. 5608/59.) 

All the objects described in the foregoing article, except the 
apple-scoops, were made for the special purpose of being given away 
as presents from young men to their sweethearts. Hence the 
initials, dates, and hearts introduced into the decoration, which give 
the objects a. peculiar interest they would not otherwise possess. 
Much of the unconscious charm of old carved woodwork may be 
attributed to the symbolic or heraldic motives that underlie what 
at first sight appears to be mere ornament. In a practical age, 
which believes neither in religion, blazonry, nor true lov^, we cannot 
expect the arts to be other than futile.^ 

J. RoMiLLY Allen. 



* Imagine a masher of to-day laying a stay- busk, such as one of those illustrated on fig. 3, 
at the ungainly feet of a new woman. She would probably use it as a golf club or a hockey 
stick. 
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The Ancient Church of Bishopston,' 

in Sussex. 
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OME three or four hundred years ago, the Sussex Ouse 
entered the Enghsh Channel at the old Cinque Port of 
Vs^_^ Seaford, having turned abruptly to the east at Meeching, 
the ancient name of Newhaven, where to-day it has its 
embouchure. Half-way between the now " decayed haven of 
Seefoord " and the new Haven, a fair green valley runs north- 
wards into the bosom of the Southdown Hills. Bordered on its 
western side by steep, tree-clad slopes, it winds inland, ascending 
as it goes, until it is lost amidst the undulations of the Downs. 
On a spur of hill which thrusts out westwards into this valley, at 
the distance of a mile from the sea, lies the village of Bishopston, 
clustering on the north, east, and west around its ancient church. 
Doubtless when first some fishing-folk built their huts on this 
secluded spot, the only verdure of the valley was the green of the 
sea, and their frail boats floated and their nets were cast where 
now sheep and cattle feed in the rich pastures through which the 
highway to the little village winds. As late into historic times as 
the fourteenth century, the sea invaded the parish, for the returns 
to the " Nonarum Inquisitiones " inform us that " many lands to 
the value of 60 shillings per annum have been submerged by an 
overflowing of the sea." 

* By way of apology for the inconsistent spelling of the word, it may be mentioned 
that " Bishopstone " being the common usage was adopted when the drawmgs were made, 
but when investigating the history of the place, " Bishopston " was found to be the earlier 
and more correct form, there lieing no "stone" in the matter. ** Tun " or ** ton " means 
an inhabited site, in this case the ** tun of the Bishop." It is so written in the Nonse 
Rolls, Originalia, and Patent Rolls, etc. 
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In Domesday Book we have some details of the village, but no 
mention is made of the church. We read : " Episcopus de Cicestre 
tenet in dominio Biscopeston " ; then a few details as to hides and 
carrucates, villeins, ploughs, and hogs. Yet the very stones of 
Bishopston Church' bear witness to an antiquity greater than the 
date of Domesday's compilation, or even William's Conquest. 
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We have no information as to the erection of this church, or 
as to the date of the acquisition of the manor by the See of Selsea, 
at the date of Domesday in the occupation of ^Egelric, its last Saxon 
bishop. Possibly the church was built by the first ecclesiastical lord 
of Bishopston, who thus recognised his responsibility towards his 
manorial possession. 
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Few village churches are more interesting or worthier of study 
than that of Bishopston, whether with regard to its vestiges of 
antiquity or the intrinsic merit of its architectural features. It has 
been the subject of much debate whether any part of it bears 
evidence to a Saxon origin. Rickman, who supports the affirmative 
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Fig. 2. — The Eadric Sundial at Bishopstone. Scale, j^ linear. 

{From a Rubbing by J. R. AUen\ 

view, is opposed by Hussey (in my opinion, a much over-estimated 
authority), and by Figg ; while Bloxam does not include it in his 
list of Saxon churches, probably because he had never seen — or 
heard of — it. The Sussex historian, the Rev. T. W. Horsfield, that 
worthy old Philistine, does not enlighten us on the subject beyond 
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allowing the church a " high antiquity," which is perhaps as much 
as we can expect from one whose criteria in ecclesiology found 
expression in such phrases as " a respectable appearance," " a neat 
interior." So little did he know of Saxon architecture that he could 
write of Sompting, that typical Saxon church, as " doubtless originally 
built in the Norman era " ; while he assigns Worth (stated by 
Bloxam to be perhaps the most perfect of Saxon churches) to a 
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" very early period of the Norman rule " ; allowing that some have 
seen in its " round " east end a proof of Saxon origin. 

Bishopston Church consists of a nave, north aisle, a double 
chancel — or choir and sanctuary — a porch and ante-porch, and a 
tower. The porch is, without doubt, the most ancient part of the 
church now remaining, and is of a very uncommon character. It is 
flint and stone built, 22 ft. high, and 13 ft. broad. It is entered 
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through a Norman portal or ante-porch, the entrance of which is 
enriched with an intersecting chevron ornament ; the jamb-shafts of 
the doorway being modern restorations, but the capitals are 
original. This portal, which projects about a foot from the face of 
the ancient porch, is built of Caen stone, and though of quite Early 
Norman character, is yet of a later date than the main portion of 
the porch. The large, older porch is constructed of flint, with stone 
quoins of a singular character. These stones, almost monoHthic in 
magnitude, are of a different kind from those of the ante-porch, the 
angles of the tower, 
and other parts of the 
church. They are of 
local derivation, and 
found beneath the 
chalk. Their arrange- 
ment, while not typically 
that of "long and short 
work,'* is strikingly sug- 
gestive of it, as the 
accompanying drawing 
will show. At the east 
angle the lowest stone 
is 4 ft. 5 ins. high and 
18 ins. thick ; above it 
are two small stones, 
measuring, with their 
mortar, . 8 ins. ; above 
these is another stone, 
4 ft. 2 ins. high ; next 
to it one of 12 ins.; 
above that, one 2 ft. 
6 ins. high, at the top 
of which is a stone of 
like dimensions extend- 
ing horizontally into the face of the porch. At the west angle, the 
lowest stone is 4 ft. 4 ins. high ; above it is one measuring 3 ft. ; 
next to that are two stones of 2 ft. and i ft. 6 ins. • respectively ; 
above these a stone 2 ft. 6 ins, long, extending horizontally into 
the face of the wall. Between these long horizontal stones and 
the eaVes are two or three 8 ins. or 10 ins. stones. 

On the front of this porch, above the Norman portal, is a vertical 
sun-dial of Saxon date. The drawings of this which have hitherto 
appeared have been singularly inaccurate. Radiating lines divide it 
13 
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into twelve hours. Around its upper semi-circle are faint traces of 
a fret pattern, and in the space beneath is the word " EADRIC." It 
would be fruitless to conjecture the person commemorated by this 
ancient dial, whether priest or patron, giver or graver, Eadric being 
a common name in Saxon times. If by any chance it were found 
to commemorate the Eadric slain by Canute, it would give this old 
horologe no greater age than that which evidently belongs to it. 
From the porch the church is entered through a round-headed 
doorway of plain character, and not directly opposite the portal, 

but nearer to the 
west side. In the east 
wall is a very dilapi- 
dated Decorated 
niche, where, no 
doubt, an image of 
the patron saint^ or 
the Virgin and Child 
once stood. Opposite 
this is a window with 
a shouldered head, 
an Early English or 
Decorated form ; in 
this case probably 
the latter, since run- 
ning round it is the 
wave moulding. 

The tower, stand- 
ing at the west end 
of the church, has 
several features of 
an uncommon kind. 
Square, and without 
buttresses, it rises in 
four diminishing 
stages, and is terminated by a pyramidal shingled spire, beneath 
the eaves of which runs a corbel-table of forty stones, variously 
sculptured into grotesque heads and fancy terminations. In the 
three upper stories the quoin stones have a three-quarter round 
moulding. This arrangement hardly justifies Figgs' fanciful de- 
scription in the Sussex Archceological Collection, Vol. II., when he 
says : " At the angles of the three upper stories are circular shafts 
without capitals or bases, similar to the tower at Earls Barton.*' 
He is even wrong in the latter case, that well-known tower having 

» The dedication of this church is unknown. 
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" long-and-short " work at the angles and flat pilasters on the faces. 
The windows in the belfry story of this Bishopston tower are well 
worthy of notice. They are all of two lights and round-headed. 
Those on the south, west, and north sides are divided by a moulded 
mullion. That on the east has a cylindrical shaft, with a cushion 
capital, as a mullion. On the west side, the third story has a 
circular window with a plain torus moulding. The second stage 
has very small round-headed single-light windows. Those in the 
ground stage are larger, and are due to the restoration of about 
fifty years ago. Inside, the tower-arch is low and round-headed, 
over rectangular 
responds, up the 
angles of which 
and round the 
arches runs a 
three-quarter-round 
moulding. The 
abaci have cham- 
fers, slightly hol- 
lowed. From in- 
side the tower, 
above this tower 
arch, may be seen 
another round- 
headed arc h, 
reaching very high 
up, to the top of the 
second story. It 
has no piers or res- 
ponds, but springs 
from flat corbel 
stones with slightly 
hollow chamfers. 

Fixed to the south wall of the tower, inside, is a very interesting 
carved sepulchral slab,^ probably the work of a Norman sculptor. 
On it is carved a narrow flat stepped shaft, terminating in a foliated 
Greek cross, which is encircled by the lowermost of three circles 
of cable-moulding, typifying, perhaps, the Trinity. In the middle 
circle is the Agnus Dei ; in the upper, two doves drinking out of a 
vase,2 symbolising the Holy Spirit. This ancient slab was formerly 
fixed into the west wall of the church, as the lintel of a fireplace in 
a private pew! 

* See J. R. Allen's Early Christian Symbolism, p. 333. 

' Compare with Norman fonts in Winchester Cathedral and East Meon Church, Hants. 
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There are no other monuments or tombs worthy of notice, save, 
perhaps, one in the chancel to the memory of a former vicar, the 
Rev. J. Hurdis, D.D., once Professor of Poetry at Oxford University, 
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who wrote, amongst other poems, plays, and essays, " The Favourite 
Village: a poem,'* a kind of Thomson's "Seasons" of Bishopston. 
The inscription on his tomb was written by his friend Hayley, the 
poet : — - 
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** Hurdis, ingenious poet and divine, 
A tender sanctity of thought was thine : 
To thee, no sculptured tomb could prove so dear 
As the fond tribute of a sister's tear. 
For earth, who shelters in her vast emiwace 
The sleeping myriads of the mortal race, 
No heart in all that multitude has known 
Whose love fraternal could surpass thine own." 



1 




Interior of Bishopstone Church. 

At the west end of the nave stands the font, which is of a type 
very common in this county. It is square in form, supported 
on a central thick cylindrical pillar, with four small ones around 
it under the angles of the square, and is raised on steps. 

The nave is lighted on its south side by three Early English 
lancet windows. On the north, it is separated from the aisle by 
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two Early English chamfered arches and sub-arches, which spring, 
east and west, from two semi-cylindrical responds ; the central pier 
is cylindrical, with a moulded cap. The north aisle has very small 
Norman windows and a north door of the same period. It is under 
one roof with the nave, the eaves of which come down very near 
the ground. The westernmost chancel or choir is continuous as to 
roof and walls with the nave, and is entered by an Early English 
richly-moulded arch, which rises from rectangular responds, each 
having a semi-cylindrical engaged shaft, with smaller ones in the 







nooks. The capitals are enriched with stiff-leaved foliage, which 
also terminates the hood-moulding. 

In the south wall of this choir are two Norman arches over a 
central rectangular pier, having a semi-cylindrical engaged shaft on 
its face. East and west these arches spring from corbels. The 
easternmost arch is enriched with the chevron moulding; the 
western has a plain bowtell and hollow. Two similar arches face 
these on the opposite side of the choir, springing from semi-cylin- 
drical responds, with a central rectangular pier having an engaged 
semi-cylindrical shaft on its face, the capital of which is scalloped. 
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Above these Norman arches in the south wall are two Early 
English lancet windows. 

The eastern chancel, or sanctum sanctorum as it has been 
called, is entered through an Early English arch, the hood-moulding 
of which is enriched with the " dog-tooth " ornament. Its piers and 
mouldings are very similar to those of the western arch, but the 
capitals of the piers are scalloped on the south side, those on the 
north being plain. The nook-shaft on the south side has the 
scalloped capital ornamented, and its fillet beaded. From these 
details it is evident that this chancel arch represents an early stage 
in the transition between Norman and Early English. Around this 
chancel, which, like many others, is not oriented with the nave, 
runs a string course, plain on the north side, but bearing the chevron 
on the south. The north, east, and south windows are Norman. 

The east window has a 
bovvtell-and-hollow mould- 
ing, over shafts with scal- 
loped capitals, their abaci 
being continued as a string 
course. The groined roof 
is a restoration, but the 
north and south clustered 
columns from which the 
groins spring are original 
Norman work. They have 
capitals of a simple but 
very elegant design. 
Beneath the east window 
is an arcade of three round- 
headed arches. In the south wall is a round-headed opening, too 
large for a credence table or an aumbry, yet too small, as it is, for 
a sedile. Outside the chancel a circular window is seen in the 
gable of the cast end, its five frame-stones being disposed like the 
petals of a rose. On account of the groined roof, this window is 
not visible inside. The gable of the choir — which, as aforesaid, 
has a roof continuous with the nave — has two similar windows. 

As regards the pre-restoration appearance of this church, a 
drawing by T. Rawlings, made early in the nineteenth century, 
gives us a few interesting items of information. In the choir we 
see that the south-eastern Norman arch was filled up, while the 
north-eastern had beneath it a round-headed opening similar to 
that which is at present in the south wall of the chancel, and was 
probably a sedile. The chancel roof was flat and quite plain, 
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probably plaster ; and, like the present groined roof, cuts off all 
view of the circular window in the gable. The east window was 
small and pointed. The round-headed opening in the south wall 
is seen to reach floor-level, and was evidently a priest's doorway. 

Among the relics of the past within the church is a piece of 
carved stone shewing bands of interlacing strap-work, intertwining 
a beaded circle ; but it is such a mere fragment that it is difficult 
to do more than guess at its derivation. Possibly it is part of a 
churchyard cross or the memorial stone of some particular tomb. 

During the last restoration of this church, large quantities of 
human bones, corresponding in amount to between one and two 
hundred skeletons, are said to have been found beneath the paving. 
But I have not been able to find any reliable record of this 
discovery ; the great quantity of which could hardly be accounted 
for otherwise than supposing the church to have been erected on 
the site of some ancient field of combat ; or by the burial of the 
bodies there of the victims of the Black Death, the Sweating 
Sickness or some other of the not infrequent pestilences of the 
past. 

W. Heneage Legge. 
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Fig. I. — Prior's Doorway, Ely Cathedral. 

their contemporaries. Thus an 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript repre- 
sents King David's attendant as 
juggling with knives and balls. 
Again, the Tower of Babel is 
carved or depicted in a style of 
architecture contemporary with 
the sculptor or illuminator who 
represents it. And so when, in 
the story of John the Baptist, 
Salome is shown dancing before 
Herod, it is not surprising that 
she should be represented as 
practising the tumbler's art with 
genuine mediaeval surroundings 
and doubtless in mediaeval fashion 
(fig. 2). Where, in early translations 
of the New Testament, this dancing 
is referred to, use is made of the 
word "to tumble." A Saxon 
translation of St. Mark reads : 
" She vaulted and tumbled before 
Herod " ; and in the Harleian 
MS., 1701, f. 19, we find — 



Tumblers. 

MEDIEVAL sculp- 
tors and illumi- 
nators by their 
very anachronisms 
have left behind them all 
the more valuable evidence 
of the manners and customs 
of their times. In illustrating 
a scene from Scripture it 
was natural to them to select 
an environment which would 
appeal to themselves and to 




Fig. 2.— British Museum MS. Harl. 
1527. f. 29. 
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** Hyt telleth that Eroud swore 
To here that tumbled yon the flore." 

Also Halliwell quotes from another MS.: — ^ 

** Tumbestere. A Dancer, Herodias' daughter, that was a tumbestere, 
and tumblede byfore him and other grete lordes of that contre he 
grantede to give her whatever she wolde bydde.*' 

Thomas describes a tumbler as " a woman dancer or stage player," 
and Tyrwhitt as " a dancing woman." 

There is given in the Roman de Perceval the following descrip- 
tion of minstrels : — 

'* Harper y faisoit harpeors, 
Et vieler vieleors, 
Et les baleresses baler 
Et les Tumbleresses Tumber." 
From this it would 
appear that tumbling JiBMMUI?ll44UI7l«tfUaill14li 
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was an accomplish- 
ment recognised as 
distinct from dancing. 
And in an old 
French version of 
Virgil's story, ^Eneas 

is regarded as being d C& 

familiar with this art, 
for the author says : — 

** Eneas leva del mangier, 
Si apela un chevalier. 
Si Bst venir ses tombeors 
Ses genz et ses enchan tours 
Devant le rei, ki ot grant I'ig- 3-- British Museum MS. Reg. 2 B. vii. f. 264b. 







A similar description is given in " Richars li biaus " (lines 2,280- 

2,282): — 

"Apries s'asseent a la table 
Deuant yalz ont maint gougleour, 
Maint baleur et maint tumeour.*' 

In the roll of expenses of King Edward II. it is related how a 
certain tumbler rode before his Majesty and kept falling from his 
horse, at which the King laughed heartily, de queux le roi rya 
graniement. And, again, in the records of the household expenses 
of King Henry VII. there are a number of entries of payments to 
tumblers : — 

Item to one that tumbeled at Eltham 20s. 

Item to a straunge tumbler in rewarde 20s. 

Item to the tabouretts and tumbuler 20s. 

Item to a tumbuler at my Lord Bathes 20s. 

Item to a Spanyard that tumbled 40s. 

Item to the tumbuler upon the rope in rewarde . . . . 4s. 4d. 

' Harl. 2398, fol. 8. = See ^neid, VIII., v. 285. 
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Chaucer, in the " Pardoner's Tale," says : — 

** And right anon than comen tombesteres 
Fetys and smale and young fruytesleres. " 

In this last case the tumblers are in bad company. 

The art was considered not merely as trivial and frivolous, but 
as positively harmful. Many instances may be found to exemplify 
the low esteem in which dancing and tumbling were held. 

St. Chrysostom, who lived in the latter half of the fourth century, 
says in his " Homilies " : " Where dancing is, there is the Devil. 
God has not given us feet to use to shameful purpose, but that we 
may walk straight, not to leap like camels. Even camels when 
they leap are not a pleasant sight, much less are women." Many in 
his day, he adds, celebrate festive occasions with dancing. " They 
are guilty not against the Baptist, but against Christ Himself." 
St. Gregory gives a warning against the practice of dancing, which, 
if it must be indulged in on festive occasions, should be, not the 
dance of Herodias, but the dance of David at the bringing in of 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

According to the Provincial law of Swabia, any one who became 
a performer {Spielmann) against his father's wish was disinherited, 
and those who followed this occupation were regarded as beyond 
the pale of the law. 

In a sermon of the fifteenth century, from a Vienna manuscript, 
entitled, '* The harm that comes of dancing,"^ ^men and women 
dancers are said to wear the armour of the Devil and fight against 
the children of God. In the same manuscript it is stated that there 
were so many dances that it would have taken a week to enumerate 
them. 

Johann Geiler von Kaiserberg makes a comparison between the 
dance of Salome and that of his own day. The former was not, 
he says, the same kind of dance as they were accustomed to in South 
Germany, where the dancers move about confusedly as if they were 
mad, but as in foreign lands, where only two danced together, and 
everything was conducted with modesty. Further, treating of grace 
at meals, he says : " What is your grace ? I will tell you. It is 
' Pipe away, strike up. Bumberlybum, bumberlybum.' It is a 
common saying that * Before the meal, when the stomach is empty, 
there is no dance.* " 

A preacher of the thirteenth century, in a sermon on the 
Marriage in Cana, says: — 

** No pipes and fiddles were there, no dancers or singers or jugglers as 
we have now at our Wedding feasts." 

' Was schaden iavizen britfgt. 
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The view of dancing, of which tumbhng may be regarded as a 
special branch, as evil, is refuted by Lucian in his Dialogue on 
Dancings in which he says : ** I shall endeavour to convince you 
that this art is not so easy, but has a great affinity with almost 
all sorts of learning ; as not only music, but arithmetic, geometry, 
and your philosophy, physics, and ethics." " He (the dancer) ought 
to know how to explain the conceptions of his soul and discover 
his sentiments by outward gesture and motions of his body." 

And, again, Roger Bacon divides music into the audible and 
the visible ; and under the head of visible music he includes 
" leapings and bendings of the body." 

From time to time the Church set its face against the lower and 
even against the higher forms of minstrelsy. For example, St. 
Augustine says: 
" Donare res suas 
histrionibus vitium 
est immane non 
virtus," and Hugo 
excludes them from 
the monastic life. He 
says that they are 
frivolous before con- 
version, they often 
are frivolous when 
they come to be 
converted, and they 
easily withdraw. For 
those who are ac- 
customed to travel 
over various regions if they are weighed down by the tedium of 
the cloister quickly depart from it because they have a varied 
experience of the world. St. Louis, too, is praised because, after 
a performance of minstrels, he did not show " the white of his 
teeth," i.e., in laughter. 

^ But in spite of ecclesiastical rebukes of minstrelsy in which old 
records abound, it obtained, in its various forms, a hold on the 
clergy themselves. Aldhelm stood on the bridge, and after the 
manner of a minstrel tried to seduce the passers-by into salvation. 
But the degenerate clergy, without any such reason, were often ready 
to participate in almost all the secular enjoyments of their time. 
The jnonks of Abingdon welcomed those first Franciscans in England 
to their monastery so long as they supposed them to be minstrels, 
but when they found that they were only friars, they turned them 




Fig. 4.- British Museum MS. Cotton, Dom. A 2. f. 7.' 
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unceremoniously from their door. As the Church uttered its 
anathemas against the minstrels, so the latter found cause for bitter 
invective against the worldliness of the clergy. "What," says 
Rutebeuf, " has France gained by its obedience to Rome ? . . . 
From Rome come all the vices, avarice, and simony. Corruption 
is the true key which opens the gates of Rome." Occasionally, 
however, some harmony between secular and sacred is established, 
as in a twelfth century legend of Pierre de Siglar, who visited 
the sanctuary of Notre Dame de Roc-Amadour. 

An interesting story of a tumbler, dating from the twelfth 
century, has been edited by Foerster in Romania (for 1872). 
English readers will find it easily accessible in Mr. Wicksteed's 
excellent translation, " Our Lady s Tumbler." It is the story of a 
minstrel who wandered to and fro, and growing weary of the world 
gave himself up to a Holy Order. But whereas others were in 
some way or other able to serve God, either by reciting verses or 
lessons or singing, he was able to do none of these things. Everyone 
vied with the rest in serving God. . He alone knew no means of 
worshipping Him. He went down to a crypt in despair of ever 
doing any service until he determined that as others served God 
each 'with his own trade, so he would serve Him in tumbling. And 
there, before the altar, he besought Mary not to despise his services, 
and he picked out for her his finest feats. " Then he began his 
leaps before her, low and small, great and high, first under and 
then over. Then he threw himself on his knees again before the 
image, and saluted it. . . . Then he tumbled and leapt and 
made in festal guise the vault of Metz around his head. He saluted 
the image and adored it, and honoured it with all his might Then 
he did the French vault and then the vault of Champagne, and 
then he did the Spanish vault, and then the vaults they do in 
Brittany, and then the vault of Lorraine, and strained himself to 
do the best of all his power. Then he did the Roman vault 
and put his hand before his brow and danced so featly as he gazed 
right humbly at the image of the Mother of God." And he 
danced until he fell from weariness. Afterwards, at every " hour," he 
tumbled before the image, and this he continued for years, until 
one day he was blamed for not attending Matins. A monk over- 
looked his feats, and told the abbot They both hid themselves 
and secretly watched the tumbler, who worked himself into such 
weariness that he sat down worn out Then happened a miracle. 
The Queen of Heaven came to his aid and the angels to do him 
honour. The Lady made the sign of God on him, and turned away. 
The holy angels made him an escort, for they found a marvellous 
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delight in gazing on their companion, and only waited the time when 
God should cast him from this life, and they should have snatched 
his soul. 

Here the tumbler is a man. More frequently it is a woman who 
plays this part, if one may judge from mediaeval representations, 
though perhaps this apparent predominance is due to the fact that 
so many of the illustrations of tumbling occur as one of the scenes 
in the story of John the Baptist (fig. 5). 

Such mediaeval examples as may be found in old manuscripts 
are almost entirely representative of the type of turn in which the 




Fig. 5.— British Museum MS. 29,704, f. 11. 



feet describe a semi-circle, and in which the hands touch the ground. 
Some may be simply postures, as, e.g., that of the British Museum 
Manuscript 20,704^ but they are positions into which the body 
would be placed in making a turn. The illustration given from 
the British Museum Manuscript, Sloane 335, is possibly intended 
to represent part of a complete circle, the somersault in a back- 
ward direction, the saut voltd en arriere (fig. 6). 

One of the illuminated illustrations given in a British Museum 
Manuscript (10 E. IV.) of the fourteenth century is that of a 

' This is an initial letter in which are shown four scenes from the life of St. John 
the Baptist. 
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woman balancing herself with her hands on two swords (fig. 7). A 

similar feat is shown in the 
representation of a piece of 
sculpture in the church of 
St. Miguel de Lino, at 
Orviedo' (fig. 8), and Jus- 
serand, in his English Way- 
faring LifCy refers to the 
representation of a like feat 
in the stained- glass windows 
of the Cathedral of Clermont- 
Ferrand. That a performer 
should be capable of placing 
the whole weight of the body 
on the points of two swords 
balanced perpendicularly is 
hardly credible, but a still 
more sensational feat is that 
described by a writer^ of the 
eighteenth century as having 
been witnessed by him. In 
a company of funambulists, 
a performer, Gertrude Boon, 
who went by the name of 
La Belle Tourneuse^ borrowed 
swords from the audience. 




^ »ofr3»' ^m<^^ i^^-V^ 
- x<f ■ ■ 

Fig. 6. — British Museum MS. Sloane 335, f. 5b. 



and having placed three 
in the corner of each eye, 
turned round and round 
for a quarter of an hour, 
to the dizzy accompani- 
ment of a violin. " All the 
same," the writer says, 
" when she returned mine, 
which had a very heavy 
hilt, I noticed that the 
point was a little stained 
with blood." 

There was danger in 
many of the feats of 
tumblers. In French 




Fig. 7. -British Museum MS. Reg. 10. E iv, f. 58.? 



' This ilhistration is taken from the Volume of Recuerdos y Bellezas containing 
Asturias and Leon. 

^ Bonnet : Histoire generate de la Danse^ 1724. 
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their tricks are termed sauts pMlleux, and there are many indica- 
tions that care was needed to avoid misadventure. To the public, 
not alive to the fact that the result before them was perhaps the 
life-work of the performer, they appeared even more dangerous than 
they really were. Joinville describes an acrobat who, before 
performing, made the sign of the Cross because he had fear lest 
he should break his neck.^ So wonderful were the performances 
considered that Tuccaro,^ the first to give a raisonn^ account of 
tumbling, seems to have thought it not out of place to explain that 
they are feats of skill, and not the working of a demon, for at the 
beginning of his book he quotes a sonnet written in his honour by 
Beauvois de Chauvincourt, Angevin: — 




Fig. 8. — St. Miguel de Lino, Orviedo. 

" Se lancer dedans I'air, dans son vuide azure 
VoUigeant y tracer d'ua corps prompt et agile 
Mille tours et relours : puis se trouver hal)ile 
A terre, d'un plein saul, sur ses pieds asseure. 
Faict croire k I'ignorant que ce vol aere 
N'est Feulement conduict que de la main subtile 
D'un Daemon imposteur : pauvre sot et debile, 
Qui voudrois que tout fust par ton oeil mesure. 
ARCHANGE docte, expert, par son discours temonstre 
Qu'en cest art ne se fait de charme aucun rencontre, 
Et que la seule cause est la dexterity." 



' II fesoient trois merveillous sauz ; car on lour metoil une touaille dessous les piez, 
et tournoient tout en estant, si que lour pie revenoient tout en eslant sour la touaille. Li 
dui tournoient les testes arieres et li ainsnez ausi. Et quant on li fesoit tourner la teste, 
devant il se seignoit ; car il avoit paour que il ne se brisast le col au tourner. 

^ Archange Tuccaro : Trois Diaiojs^iies de Vexercise de sati/er cl voltiger en Pair. 1 599. 
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That there was real risk involved Tuccaro was well aware, for 
he gives hints to the performer with a view of diminishing that risk. 
It is important, he says, that the acrobat should not meet with an 
accident, because it will give him fear for the future. He must 
measure his strength, and guard against being led into doing any 
other turn than that on which he has previously resolved, and every- 
thing must be done according to rule. From misjudgment of the 
ground a sautcur once struck against a large beam, and some per- 
formers have come to grief in a series of sauts de singe by dashing 
against a wall. He must be careful not to slip, nor to come into 
contact with anything, either high or low. He must note the 
approaches and any obstacles, and be assured that all his apparatus 
is in good order, e.g., the trestle, table, chair, and bench. And lastly 
he must be cheerful, and not like some acrobats, so melancholy that 
they fear the least thing which presents itself to their eyes. 
Reference is made in Tuccaro*s book to ** poor Horace," who broke 
his neck in making a turn. He had not thoroughly learnt his art, 
and his courage failed him. He lost his head before he was half 
through, and, his strength failing him, he fell on the hard ground. 
He was a gentle and virtuous young man, and his death was an 
inestimable grief to all those who were present. 

Against the dangers of vertigo, or loss of nerve, acrobats have 
made use of another aid than that of circumspection. Bonnet says : 
" We no longer see those famous funambulists and tumblers which 
used to be regarded with so much admiration and which made the 
spectators shudder, not knowing that they were accustomed to 
chew a root which they called dormit, and which has the virtue of 
preventing giddiness. It is a plant, the leaves of which the wild 
goats or chamois eat before climbing to the heights of the mountains " 
(see p. 182). Another preventive against mischance was exemplified 
in the performance of an acrobat who, in the time of Louis XIV., 
had a rope stretched from the tower of Nesle to the tower of the 
Grand Prth)6t, and, high in the air, performed so many turns and 
bendings of the body that he fell head foremost, but the river Seine 
beneath saved him from any injury. In Tuccaro*s second Dialogue 
it is related that some acrobats had attempted to turn a double 
somersault, but without success. They took the precaution, however, 
of leaping from a bridge, and they chose a bridge doubtless because 
with a stream beneath, the inconvenient effects of a turn and a half, 
instead of two turns, would be lessened or obviated. In this 
Dialogue, Sieur Cosme says that although he had heard that a double 
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somersault^ was possible, he does not think that a man of himself 
would have sufficient force. Whereupon Sieur Ferrant adds that if 
a man can perform one turn, it is only his want of sufficient strength 
which prevents him from turning three or four times. The triple 
somersault has now become un fait accompli. 

To perform the difficult feats of acrobatism, it is necessary that 
the pupil should begin betimes. Tuccaro is not only an athlete : 
he is, in addition, a pedagogue, and enters into questions of the 
teaching of his art de bien sauter with as much enthusiasm as if he 




Fig. 9. — Com me on ploye V enfant sur la cttisse. 
Tuccaro : Trots Dialogues. 

believed (and probably he did) that somersaults were really solid 
things in life. His method shows the combination of the deductive 
method of the ancients and the inductive method of the modems. 
He has, as he says in his Epistre, " found the means of reducing 
this marvellous somersault {sauf) under rules and definite measures.'* 
The age at which a child should begin is discussed. On the one 

* The double somersault is performed en porteur, that is from the shoulders of a 
fellow performer, or by means of a spring board, v. Hugues Le Roux : Les jeux du 
cinjne et la vie forain. The triple somersault may be accomplished through the 
united force of two performers, one of whom lies on his back and propels the other in 
the air. In this feat as performed at the London Hippodrome a preliminary single 
turn is made so that the triple somersault begins with an already-acquired circular 
motion. 
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hand, the ages seven to nine years may be recommended for two 
reasons, first, because then the pupil, like a young tree, is pliant and 
can be made to receive the bent which you may wish to give him. 
If the child is not accustomed and fashioned betimes to some honest 
exercise, he will not without difficulty be corrected and altered when 
he has become older. If his instruction is delayed till he is fifteen 
or older, he will in no case be so docile and exempt from presump- 
tion as at the earlier age. A child will allow himself to be taught, 
and does not of himself presume or dare to risk anything which 
is beyond the rules and precepts laid down by his master. It is 
not often, however, that he can be made to attain to the observation 
of the rules and measures without the use of the whip. Another 
reason is that when he is younger his limbs, muscles, nerves, and 
joints are more flexible and ready to produce those thousand various 
movements which are necessary for the practice of the profession. 
In an art so dangerous the master has to employ special means 
in his teaching for leading the pupil by easy stages to the performance 
of a somersault without aid. It is necessary for the pupil to lose 
the fear which is natural in undertaking any difficult performance, 
and for that reason the master accustoms his pupil little by little 
to acquire flexibility of the back. From the first he balances the 
future acrobat, face downwards, across his knee, and gently presses 
him into a form which becomes more and more curved from day 
to day (fig. 9). This instruction is not to be forced, but when it 
has been continued long enough to render the back pliant, the pupil 
is placed on the ground and led to bend himself backwards in such 
a way that, little by little, he becomes able to join hands and feet 
(fig. 10). The next step is the stmt a deux mains, in which the hands 
are thrown on to the ground and the feet brought round in a semi- 
circle until they reach the ground again. When the pupil has 
accomplished this he learns to make the turn with only one hand 
touching the ground, and then proceeds to the Onde du demi col, 
a turn of the same kind as the preceding, in which, however, the 
back of the neck just where the shoulders begin, touches the ground 
instead of the hands. The next feat is the saiit de singe, which is 
the satit a deux mains turned backwards. Little by little he learns 
to turn a somersault backwards or forwards in the air, no part of 
his body touching the ground from the beginning to the end of the 
feat. Many other somersaults are described in Tuccaro's book under 
such titles as the " La roue avec le saut en arriere,' " Le saut de chatl' 
and " Le saut du Lyon!* and illustrations are given of some of the 
positions. Some of these turns are made from trestles or benches 
or from planks held in a slanting position against a wall. The 
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pupil is presumably taken through many or all of these exercises, 
according to his capacity. In his instructions, the master supports 
the pupil by holding a girdle tied round the waist, and with the 
other hand helps to turn him. Next he helps him by means of 
the girdle only, zmd lastly by the turning hand alone. When the 
master has taken his pupil through a complete course of study in 
somersaults, he may, if he has done his work well, be able to address 
him as follows : " My dear pupil, I have always guided and led 
you in my art, as far as your capacity in mind and strength would 




Fig. 10. — Com me on f aid ioindrf: les mains aux pieds, 
Tuccaro : Trois Dialogues. 

allow, and with the best of my ability, to the attainment of the most 
difficult somersaults according to those rules of the art which you 
have heard and learnt from me. Now that I see you are strong 
and powerful enough to be able with experience to put into practice 
the instruction necessary for the knowledge and true understanding 
of this art, I shall leave you from henceforth the free government 
of yourself to practise what seems good to you, so that you may 
come to that perfection which is possible in the art. You are not 
wanting either in strength, judgment, or experience ; go now through 
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the world exercising and performing the feats which you like best. 
Never forget the precepts which I have taught you, namely, with 
confidence to estimate aright the time of the movements in due 
proportion, whether you are performing with the use of a trestle, 
irebuchet, spring-board, or otherwise, as on a table, and so on ; 
keeping in mind that all the turns which are made from the ground, 
and which are also made from the trestle sometimes, must be first 
practised from the ground with much judgment and assurance, as 
we have said in our previous teaching. You must not allow a single 
backward turn, large or small, violent or weak, to be omitted from 
daily exercise, for fear lest you should readily and in a short time 
forget what you have learnt with so much trouble and labour, and 
even during a long time. You ought also to continue this practice 
so that you may acquire the necessary exactness in accordcince with 
the rules of the art which you have learnt from me. But, principally, 
busy yourself with continuing the practice of the turns made from 
the ground, seeing that on these depend the proportion and perfec- 
tion of the whole performance of the turns." 

Tuccaro is eminently practical, but his book is philosophical also. 
Two points are perhaps specially worthy of note in this respect. 
The art of turning somersaults is brought into relation with the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and their four cases definitely stated. The 
material cause is the body, the formal cause the movement, the 
efficient cause the idea in the mind of the acrobat of controlling his 
bodily strength, and, lastly, the final cause is the true protection 
and perfection which every good performer knows how to reach. 
And again, an interesting piece of introspective analysis is put into 
the mouth of one of the participants in the dialogue. " I know this 
of a truth," he says, " that before I make the turn, I always seem 
to see myself in the air, as I think and meditate how I ought to 
perform it, so that I have a model and pattern imprinted on my 
understanding." 

As an illustration of Tuccaro's description of feats, the following 
may be quoted, which has reference to the somersault turned within 
a series of hoops held up by men, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

" The height of the diameter of the hoop must be such that it 
is on a level with the nose of the acrobat. Ten men, five on each 
side, stand in pairs facing each other, each pair holding two hoops 
fully a foot apart. These ten men stand with their feet apart, so 
that the feet of one man touch those of his neighbour to ensure that 
the body is firmly placed with a view of holding the hoops in the 
right position and high enough for the circumference to be on a 
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level with the point of our young man's nose, except that the first 
and second, where the spring begins, and the two last, where it 
ends, must be a little lower than the others, the two first to allow 
the passage of the arms, and the two last to prevent him falling on 
his back when he emerges from the hoops. The first hoop must 
be half a pace from the spring-board, so that our young man may 
not touch his arms when he leaps. Our acrobat will stand at some 
distance, so that he may take a very quick run, and at the end of 
it he will put his feet together, and then take the final spring from 
the board. The feet rising quickly from the spring-board into the 
air, and the arms well extended, and hands closed, are thrown forth 
into the hoop, as our first figure shows, and by means of the head 




Kig. II. — Tuccaro: Trois Dialogues. 



draw the extended body through the midst of the hoops as the 
second figure, that in the hoops, shows. And suddenly when the 
head has reached the seventh hoop, the turn is made, the head 
beginning, and the arms and legs being drawn up. And so soon as 
the turn has been made and the lower part of the body emerges 
from the hoops, a rapid extension of the body is made to restrain 
its impetus, and to return to the feet again. The above 
figure, according with our description, shows the entry into the 
hoops, the manner in which the body must contract in the middle 
of the hoops, and the time at which it should become extended " 

(fig. II). 

Many discussions of interesting questions on the art of turning 
somersaults are given by Tuccaro, such as whether the forward or 
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backward somersault is the easier, the conclusion being that although 
the forward somersault is easier in the beginning, it is more difficult 
in the end. It is more suitable for performance from a height or 
with a run (fig. 12). The backward somersault, on the other hand, 
is difficult in the beginning, but on the whole is easier. In dealing 
with the saut de singe, the story is told of a remarkable feat which 
Baptiste, one of the dramatis personce of the Dialogue, was able 
to perform. This consisted in turning a rapid succession of sauts de 




Fig. 12. — Tuccaro : Trois Dialoi^ites. 



Singe, which gave the appearance of a windmill rather than a man's 
body, ended by leaping over, in the last saut en arriere, a garter 
held by two persons as high as possible. Reference is made to 
acrobats of distinction — Alonzo the Spaniard, Janino the Sicilian, 
Hierosme de Furli, Moret de Bologne, and Malfatto, the last-men- 
tioned being able to stand on a table as high as his shoulders, and 
then lower himself backwards until his hands touched the ground. 
This Malfatto "did admirable things with his spine," cuid it is 
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interesting to note that Laneham, writing of the revels at Kenilworth, 
describes an ItaUan as showing tricks of " tumblings, castings, hops, 
jumps, leaps, skips, springs, gambauds, somersaults, caprettings, and 
flights, forward, backward, sideways, downward, upward, and with 
sundry windings, gyrings, and circumflections. ... As for this 
fellow," he adds, " I cannot tell what to make of him ; save that 
I may guess his back to be metalled like a lamprey, that has no 
bone, but a line like a lute-string." 

That acrobatism was somewhat extensively practised in the 
sixteenth century seems sufficiently clear. That such a book as 
Tuccaro's should have been published, giving indications that the 
art was capable of being regarded as a subject of education, together 
with the references quoted above, and an allusion made to the kind 
of training which takes place at the " school of many masters," is 
some evidence of general cultivation. The author himself gives, in 
his Epistre an Roy, some further information which bears this out. 
After referring to the physical accomplishments of the magnanimous 
King, Charles IX., of that name, he says : " He was desirous, as 
far as possible, to produce those sauls perilleux in which I had the 
honour of serving him as master." And again, he counts himself 
fortunate that he has had an honourable place in two of the first 
Courts of Christendom, having been for some years in the service 
of the Emperor Maximilian II., who, when he gave his daughter, 
Isabel, in marriage to Charles IX., commanded him to follow her. 
He resolved to obey, that he might behold the beauty of the king- 
dom in which he had dwelt ever since. He claims the credit of 
having been the first to reduce the wonderful feats of acrobats to 
rules. 

The tumbler's art we have seen as an accessory to the banquet 
in the middle ages ; in the sixteenth century it had risen to a position 
of greater importance and independence. Later it entered a new 
phase as an accompaniment to the drama, forming part of the equip- 
ment of a troup of " Danseurs de corde," which acted comedies, 
interspersed with performances of tricks. These tricks, it may be 
said, held the same relation to the crude comedies performed in 
the fairgrounds of France that the ballet does to the modern Paris 
Opera. They became conventional adjuncts, and served to supply 
that relief or contrast, which is a necessary part of all art, great 
or small. 

Actual examples of the text of such productions are given in the 
Memoires pour servir a rHistoire des Spectacles de la Foire, by 
the Brothers Parfaict, Paris, 1743, and frequent reference is made 
to them in Compardon's Spectacles de la Foire, 
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In modern times our streets yet retain traces of the ambulatory 
troups of performers, and although pleasure fairs are rapidly declining, 
acrobatic performances are still in vogue in the circus and music- 
hall, where feats may be witnessed which do not appear to have 
been dreamed of in the philosophy of Arcangelo Tuccaro.^ 

Arthur Watson. 



* Appended is a list of some representations of the tumbler's art in mediaeval 
manuscripts and sculpture : — 

Amboise. — Church of St. Denis, Capital. Cahier and Martin : Nottveaux 

MiHanges tP Archt'ohgie, 1874, vol. i, p. 217. 
AvALLON. — Church of St. Lazare, Doorway at West End. De Caumont : 

Ah^cSdaire^ 1 870, p. 160. 
Belville. — Church. Corbel on North Side of Nave. 
Ely. — Cathedral. Prior's Doorway. Carter. Ancient Specimens ^ vol. ii. 

Miserere. Carter. Ancient Specimens^ vol. ii. Emma Phipson : 

Choir Stalls and their Carvings^ 1896, plate 19. 
London. — British Museum MSS. 

Harleian 1527. Slrutt : Sports and Pastimes^ Book iii, ch. v. 

10 E. iv. Jusserand : English iraf/aring Life. 

Cotton. Dom. A. 2 fol. 7a. Strutt : Sports and PastimeSy Book iii., 
ch. v. 

29,704, f. II. Initial letter. 

Sloane, 335. Strutt : Sports and Pastimes^ Book iii., ch. v. 

2. B. vii. Strutt : Sports and Pastimes^ Book iii, ch. v. 
Lyons. — Cathedral, window. Begule : Monographie^ 1880. 
Orviedo. — S. Miguel de Lino. Recnerdos y Bellezas, volume containing 

Asturias y Leon, p. 80. 
Oxford. — MS. Bodl. Misc. 262. J. R. Green : Short History of the 

English People^ 1893, vol. ii , p. 496. Strutt: Sports and Pastimes^ 

Book iii., ch. v. 
Parize-le-Chatel (Nievre). — Capitals in the Crypt. De Caumont: 

AbMdaire, 1870, p. 272. 
Pavia.— S. Michele, West front. Gaily Knight: Ecclesiastical Architecture 

in Italy. Dartein : Etude sur t Architecture Lombarde. Atlas plate 56. 
St. Georges de Bosch ervh.le.— Capital. Willemin : Monuments inMits, 

vol. i., 1806. Naumann : History of Music ^ p. 219. Cahier d' 

Instructions sur la sculpture^ Paris, 1846. Carl Engel : South Kensing- 
ton Art Hatuibooks — Musical Instruments^ p. 108. 
Semur. — Eglise de Notre Dame, Door of N. Transept. King : Etudes 

pratiques tiries de P Arehifccture du Moycn Age. Lacroix : Military 

and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, p. 345. 
Verona. — S. Zeno Maggiore. Bronze door (9lh century) at West end. 
York. — Museum, Encaustic Tile : Architectural Societies of Northampton, 

York, and Lincoln, 1879-80. 
Zurich. — Minster, capital in the Cloisters. Mittheilungen der Antit/uar- 

ischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, vol. i., pt. vi. 
Also see other examples given in J. R. Allen's Early Christian Symbolism, 

p. 328. 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 



THE ORTON SCAR BROOCH. 

The very fine silver penannular brooch represented in the collotype plate 
which forms the frontispiece of the present number of The Reliquary 
belongs to the Society of Antiquaries, to whom we are indebted for kind 
permission to reproduce it. The brooch was found, together with a twisted 
silver torque, in 1847, in a crevice of the limestone rock 5 ft. below 
the surface on the north side of Orton Scar, near the summit, by a 
labouring man, who was employed in quarrying gate-posts. Orton Scar 
is situated on the north side of the river Lune, in the county of West- 
morland, and is about four miles north of Tebay Junction, on the London 
and North-Western main line to Carlisle. The brooch and collar were 
presented to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. T. Reveley, of Kendal. 
The photograph from which the collotype plate was made was taken by 
Mr. George Clinch. 

The pin of the brooch is 11 ins. long, round in section at the top 
and square at the bottom. The penannular ring with expanded ends, 
which forms the body of the brooch, is oval, measuring 5 ins. across one 
way and 4J ins. the other. The expanded ends measure 2 ins. across in 
the widest part. The head of the pin was made by flattening the bar 
with a hammer, bending it round into a loop, and then fastening it with 
a rivet passing through a conical washer. The mouldings and stamped 
ornament on the head were probably executed before the loop was formed 
by bending. 

The ornament on each of the expanded ends of the penannular ring 
consists of five raised bosses (or, more strictly speaking, rivet heads) on 
a chased zoomorphic background. Each rivet-head is surrounded by an 
ornamental collar, and the central rivet-head is connected with the four 
others by two straight and two curved granulated bars raised above the 
rest of the surface. The collars and bars are in separate pieces, kei)t in 
place by the rivets, and not produced by cutting down the surface of 
the expanded end with a graving tool. It will be noticed that only three 
of the bars now remain in place, the others having been lost. 

The Orton Scar brooch is shown to be of the Viking period (i) by 
the peculiar stamped pattern on the head of the pin, and (2) by the fact 
of its having been found with a twisted silver collar of well-known Viking 
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type. Other examples of the same class of brooch are to be seen in 
the British Museum and the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin. The art of the Orton Scar brooch exhibits a mixture of Eastern, 
Scandinavian, and Celtic styles, which is to be accounted for by the trade 
in silver from the Mahomedan states on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
across Russia, to the Island of Gotland, thence through Sweden and 
Denmark to Great Britain. The hoards of silver which prove the existence 
of this trade route consist of personal ornaments, ingots, and a mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon and Cufic coins dating from a.d. 880 to 955. The most 
remarkable hoards of silver of the Viking period in this country are those 
made at Skaill, in Orkney, in 1858; at Cuerdale, near Preston, Lancashire, 
in 1840; and Douglas, Isle of Man, in 1894. Those of our readers who 
wish to pursue the subject further may consult with advantage Dr. Joseph 
Anderson's Scotland in Pagan Times (T/ie Iron Age), Dr. Hans Hildebrand's 
Scandinavian Arts, and an article on " The Celtic Brooch and how it 
was worn" in The Illustrated Archaologist for 1894, p. 162. 

J. RoMiLLY Allen. 

AN ANGLIAN CROSS-FRAGMENT AT KENDAL. 

Kendal, hitherto, has had no pre-Norman history, except what might be 
inferred from its ancient name of Kirkby-in-Kendale, " the church-town (or 
rather homestead) in the dale of the Kent," and from its moated hurh 
now called the Castle-how — if this hurh indeed be pre-Norman. The 
stone here figured seems to show that a church was founded even before 
the Danish invasion, in the period of early Anglian settlement. 

It is part of a cross, of whitish-grey sandstone, measuring originally about 
I ft. o in. broad and 7 ins. thick ; the fragment is i ft. 5 ins. to i ft. 6 ins. 
long. On one side (a) there is carved in low relief a boldly-drawn scroll, 
each convolution of which envelops a triad of twigs and grape-bunches, 
arranged in such a way as to recall the trumpet-shaped designs of " Late 
Celtic " and survivals of the motive in later Irish art ; though, as far as 
I know, this treatment of the Hexham and Bewcastle vine with Celtic 
feeling is unique. The edge (b) has a scroll of a very peculiar pattern — 
stiff, open twigs and leaves, sticking straight out from the flowing curves 
of the stem, as on the Lancaster stone, fig. i in my article in The Reliquary 
for October, 1902 ; while the flowing curves themselves recall the stone in 
fig. 2 of the same article (there printed upside down). The other side (c) 
has a rather rude imitation of a well-known Hexham subject, suggesting 
that this work is somewhat later than the fine period of the Anglian style. 
We might group this Kendal stone with the Anglian fragments at 
Addingham, Heversham, Halton, Lancaster, Heysham, etc., and the bits 
of a cross-head at the Abbey, Carlisle, as works of the same school in the 
eighth or ninth century. 

The stone is one of a number (the rest being capitals, mullions, etc.), 
which were removed from the parish church at the restoration in 1850, 
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and given by a churchwarden to the Unitarian minister, who used them to 
ornament a rockery at the burial ground of his denomination in the 
Market Place. Mr. Titus Wilson, of Kendal, whom I have to thank for 
calling my attention to it, says that the man who received and placed this 




c 



U3 



Stone with the rest in the burial ground, in 1850, is still alive and vouches 
for the fact. In 1901 the trustees of the chapel gave the stones back, and 
they are now (May, 1903) standing outside Kendal parish church at the 
east end. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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TRANSITIONAL NORMAN FONT AT BELTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Belton is situated three miles north of Grantham, Lincolnshire. The one 
in Belton Church is probably of the Transitional Norman period, as it 
has the dog-tooth ornament round the top and round the arcading of 
the sides. The bowl is ancient, but the base is modern. The bowl is 
octagonal, 2 ft. 8 ins. in diameter outside, and i ft. 8^ ins. deep. The 
inside of the bowl is i ft. 11 ins. in diameter, and i ft. i in. deep. 
The eight faces of the bowl are sculptured with figures under round 
arches, thus : — 




Fig. I.— Font at Belton, Lincolnshire. 
{Reproduced from Simpson's " Baptismal Fonts") 

A man ringing two bells hung to a horizontal beam above his head ; he 

holds one rope in each hand. 
A monk with a cowl, and having an open book in front of his face. 
A priest with his two hands uplifted. 

A man with a skull-cap on his head, wearing a dress with long sleeves. 
A lion rampant. 
A knight in armour, with a helmet on, and holding a long sword, with which he 

is prepared to decapitate a figure on his right having a rope round his neck. 
A man with a bird perched on his head, holding the end of the cord round 

the neck of the man on the adjoining face of the font. 
A conventional tree. 

It has been thought that the bell-ringer is intended to be a sort of 
rebus or pun on the name Belton, but against this theory it may be 



2. 
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mentioned that similar representations occur elsewhere, on a font from 
Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire, now in the York museum, and on one of 
the columns of the chancel arch at Stoke Dry, Rutlandshire. It seems 




Fig. 2. P'ont at Bclton, Lincolnshire. 
{From a phoiograph by A. E. Smith.) 

more probable that the first four figures on the Belton font are intended 
for the officials of the church. The lion, which comes next, is 
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a universally accepted symbol of Christ; and the meaning, of the Tree 
of Life, on the last face, is well known. 

The subject represented on faces Nos. 6 and 7 is most difficult 
to explain, as it does not appear to correspond with any of the usual 
Scriptural subjects. The scene may, perhaps, be taken from one of 
the mediaeval romances, or it may illustrate some local legend. In the 




Fij;. 3. — Font at Bclton, Lincolnshire. 
{From a phoiojp aph by A. E. Smith.) 

spandrel between the two arches is a curious little figure with the hands 
uplifted, but it is not quite clear whether it has any connection with the 
figures under the arches below. 

The photographs here reproduced were taken specially by Mr. A. E. 
Smith, but as the face with the bell-ringer upon it could not easily be 
got at, we give a view from F. Simpson's Baptismal Fonts, 
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SOME SPANISH JOINERY. 

The accompanying illustrations are good examples of Spanish joinery, 
from a house in Calle Fuente 18, Huelva, belonging to the Rio Tinto Co.; 
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Fig I. — Wooden Door >*ith oinamental Panelling at Huelva, Spain. 
{.Drawn by A. G. Langdon.) 

the port of Huelva being that from which the mineral from the largest 
copper mines in the world is exported. The first two doors (figs, i and 2) 
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are hung in pairs and made of oak and cedar, both measuring 7 ft. 6 ins. 
high, exclusive of the architraves ; the sketches of their little wrought-iron 
drop handles being shown to a larger scale in figs. 3 and 4. The third 
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Fig. 2. — Wooden Door with ornamental Panelling at Huelva, Spain. 
(Drmun by A, G. Langdon^ 

door (fig. 5), made of pine, is 6 ft. i in. high by 2 ft. 9 ins. wide, and the 
mouldings to all three of the doors are given three-quarter full size in 
figs. 6 and 7. 
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In the first two instances the number of panels attract immediate 
attention. Each fold in the door (fig. i) contains thirty-eight panels, and 
the still more ornate pair (fig. 2) contain fifty panels each. 

A. G. Langdon, F.S.A. 




Fig. 3. — Wrought Iron Drop- 
Handles on Spanish Doors. 




Fig. 4. — Wrought Iron Drop- 
Handles on Spanish Doors. 




Fig. 5.— Panelled Door at Huelva, Spain. 




Fig. 6. — Detail of Doors shown 
on Figs. I and 2. 




I'ig* 7- — Detail of Door shown 
on Fig. 5. 



i \ 2 Notices of New Pubtications. 

Notices of New Publications. 



"The Arts in Early England," by G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. Two 
Vols. (John Murray). — Professor Baldwin Brown has produced two 
memorable and valuable volumes, though they are issued under a delusive 
general title, the adoption of which, so far as the full heading of the first 
volume is concerned, is a complete misnomer. The first volume has for its 
sub-title — "The Life of Saxon England in its relation to the Arts;" but the 
contents are distinctly at variance with any such description. A book on the 
" Arts " of any period is bound, if it is to be of real value, to be well and 
distinctively illustrated ; nor is there any special complaint to be made as to 
the quality or quantity of the plates provided for this volume. The maps 
and illustrations number twenty-seven, but of these only five have any 
possible connection with even the period of the Saxons in England. Most 
of the other pictures and plans in the book produce, when taken in con- 
junction with the title, an almost nightmare effect on the reader, who rubs 
his eyes to see if they are really intended as exponents of Saxon art. There 
is, for instance, a singularly beautiful drawing of the fifteenth century carved 
oak pews at Beeston, near Mileham, Norfolk; but what has this to do with 
pre-Norman craft? Other plates and plans illustrate such utterly foreign 
subjects as a half-timbered Tudor cottage at Stanford, Kent ; the Roman 
wall, Durham, in 1595 and 1895 ; the monk and the priest, from Holbein's 
Dance of Death ; Evereux in the eighteenth century ; the early monastic 
settlement on Skellig Michael ; and a baptistery at Nocera, Southern Italy. 
The volume will be searched- in vain for illustrations (or anything but the 
most cursory paragraph in the letterpress) on such subjects as the work of 
the Saxons in England in bronze, iron, precious metals, glass, bone, ivory, 
wood, etc. ; or as to their remarkable cunning in the art of embroidery, or 
their still more wonderful success as scribes and illuminators. It cannot be 
said that the Anglo-Saxons, even in their pagan days, were devoid of either 
art instinct, or power to express it. Passing over the monographs on 
their sepulchral and other remains, it will be sufficient to refer any possible 
sceptic to the illustrated examples of their handicraft in the recently issued 
first volumes of the Victoria County Histories of Essex, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Surrey, and Worcestershire. In 
their later Christian days we have a gold necklace of beautiful workmanship, 
with a small cross in the centre ; various gold and silver pendant crosses ; and 
several gold rings with Christian inscriptions, as well as the famed " Alfred's 
Jewel." There are also various ivory plaques and an ivory casket all carved 
with New Testament subjects, and of undoubted Anglo-Saxon date. And 
if we are astonished at the ignoring of all this, and of the wonderfully 
executed Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and charters, in a high-class book of 400 
pages, entitled : " The Life of Saxon England in its Relation to the Arts," 
words absolutely fail us when it is found that the sculptured and decorated 
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crosses and other stones, many of them of great beauty and intricacy of 
design, are also passed by in silence. When Mr. Romilly Allen wrote on 
the subject in 1889, he considered that the total number of specimens of 
such decorated monuments or fragments of monuments in English counties 
could not fall short of 400. Since that date greater attention has been given 
to the question, and the number of those already chronicled must by now 
have fully reached 500. These stones, inscribed and otherwise, are of the 
very essence of the history of Saxon Art in England, and it is simply 
incomprehensible why their Art, nay, almost their very existence, is left 
unnoticed in these pages without any apology or due explanatory statement 
as to the omission. 

Under some totally different title of a general character there is much to 
be said in favour of this volume. The opening words of the " Prefatory 
Note " give a far truer idea of the contents than the title : " The following 
chapters," says Professor Brown, ** deal with some of the facts of religious 
and social life that underlie the early history of English Art." These 
chapters deal successively with — The Character of Mediaeval Art ; The 
Country and the Town a Thousand Years ago ; The Castle, the Church, and 
the Monastery ; Christianity in Roman and Unromanised Lands ; The 
English Missionary Bishop and his Monastic Seat ; The Saxon Monastery in 
its relation to Learning and Art ; The Village Church : the circumstances 
of its foundation ; The Village Church : its Constitutional History ; 
and the Village Church in its Relation to the Life of the People. 
On this great variety of subjects — in the treatment of which there is much 
more of pre-Saxon or post Saxon date than of the actual period — Professor 
Baldwin Brown has much to say that is well worth saying, and expressed in 
good nervous English. There is nothing specially novel in any of his 
conclusions, but he shows a thorough grasp of the various questions 
discussed, and it would not be possible to find any other single volume that 
contains so much reliable information on the origin of the several early 
institutions, ecclesiastical, military, civil, and domestic whose convergence 
resulted in the making of social England. His account of early monastic 
life is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the volume, and will meet with 
but little cavil or dispute, as it is expressed in general and not in detailed 
terms. As the method of the book is so exceedingly cursory, it is, perhaps, a 
pity that the author did not follow up his references to the double or two- 
sexed condition of much of cloistered life in pre-Norman days by noting its 
continuation in far later days. Not only was this the custom of the 
Gilbertine Order of twelfth century foundation down to its dissolution, but 
several of the older Benedictine nunneries, such as Wherwell and Romsey in 
Hampshire, retained for a long time after the Norman conquest residential 
canons as part of their establishment, who had seats in quire and even in 
chapter on important occasions. It is a pity that the author goes out of his 
way to express his opinions on matters quite foreign to even the wide license 
of treatment claimed in the preface. For instance, in briefly discussing the 
dissolution of the n^onasteries by Henry VHL, it is stated in a somewhat 
€x cathedra fashion that "the fact remains that the monasteries were not 
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popular." Had the writer made as close a study of the religious side of the 
reign of Henry VHI. as he has of pre-Norman church fabrics, his 
conclusions on this subject if not actually reversed could not fail to be much 
modified.. The opinions of the " mixed commission " of county gentlemen 
and crown officials, wherever extant (several of their reports have come to 
light since Dr. Gairdner's " Letters and Papers " of those years) almost 
invariably testify to the exemplary life and generally good report and 
appreciation of the Religious Houses. The marvel is that such popular 
risings in their favour as the Pilgrimage of Grace and its smaller counterparts 
were anyw^here attempted, owing to the terrible and instant severity shown 
towards those who manifested the slightest degree of opposition to the 
scheme of spoliation. The spoils naturally attracted a horde of men of the 
baser sort among all conditions of society. 

The second volume deals exclusively with " Ecclesiastical Architecture 
in England from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman Conquest." 
This book at once leaps to the first rank among England's Architectural 
works, and will probably for long remain the standard work on the period. 
The Professor follows Mr. Micklethwaite's paper in vol. 53 of the At cfuBological 
Journal (which he rightly describes as ** epoch-making ") in grouping the 
buildings by types rather than by chronological periods, though the latter 
method is also to some extent attempted. We have in these 350 pages for 
the first time collected together a general survey of the remains of pre- 
Norman Churches throughout the whole of England. A list is drawn up of 
those that the Professor regards as indubitably in whole or in part of this 
period, together with a map showing their local distribution. It will surprise 
some to learn that this list yields a total of about 200 churches ; and yet it is 
drawn up on rigid if not too sceptical lines. It is highly improbable that 
any of the fabrics in this list will ever be struck out as not in reality 
containing pre Conquest work, whilst it is very probable that the few who have 
given particular attention to pre-Conquest architecture will in every ca'^e be 
able to extend the list on data that are at least as good as many of the cases 
admitted by the Professor. In the course of another few years, as the 
knowledge and study of Anglo-Saxon architecture spreads, materially 
furthered by this comprehensive treatise, the list of such buildings will most 
likely be increased by at least another fifty examples. 

Prefixed to the catalogue of accepted examples is a short list of those 
churches that are admitted to have a " strong probability " in favour of their 
containing some pre-Norman work, but the evidence of which is considered 
somewhat doubtful by the Professor. Commenting only on those cases known 
intimately by the writer of this notice, the inclusion of Tintagel, Cornwall, 
and of Sawley and Sandiacre, Derbyshire, in the accepted list is much 
to be desired. Of the two last, as well as of others of his " doubtful " 
cases, the author seems to forget that greater reliance ought to be placed 
on those who have seen buildings previous to " restoration," or discussed 
them with those responsible for such restorations long before they had the 
advantage of perhaps a single visit of inspection from the Edinburgh professor. 
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. This is written in no carping spirit, for the writer of this notice fully 
recognises in Professor Baldwin Brown a great expert in Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, second only, probably, to Mr. Micklethwaite, and intensely 
appreciates this important and finely-illustrated volume ; but the list at the 
end. would probably have been much improved had the compiler consulted 
several of those known to have given a good deal of attention to the subject. 

It is only with the idea of being of some service in improving and 
extending the list that a few instances known to the writer of this notice, 
ami believed- by him to be pre-Conquest, are added. In one Northampton- 
shire case, that of Wansford, no one could be found to dispute the certainty 
of the Saxon wqrk of a window and the adjacent masonry in the east wall 
of the present . tower, which was the former west end of the early 
church ; recent " restoration " has made this Work much more obvious than 
it used to be. Another positive case of Saxon work in this county is 
Nassington. Exclusive of some doubtful cases, Moulton may also be added 
to the Northamptonshire examples. 

In Derbyshire, apart from those that admit an element of doubt, 
Bradburne has certainly remnants of pre-Conquest work in the exterior of 
the tower; this was pointed out in a careful paper by Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne, in the Derbyshire Archaeological Journal for 1889. In the 
same county there seems no reason to doubt that Ault Hucknall — an old 
cruciform church that will bear the most careful study — ^should be placed 
on the list; and at Mugginton, in the same county, a recently-opened-out 
west window (judging from architect's drawings and descriptions) is also 
entitled to this distinction. 

The narrow chancel arches of the small Hampshire churches of 
Tunworth and Greywell are worthy of close scrutiny, as it is quite possible 
that their jambs may prove to be pre-Norman. In the first of these cases, 
a small light high up in the north wall of the nave is of unusually early 
date. There are one or two other small churches with narrow chancel 
arches in the north-east corner of Hants, that call for further investigation 
than they have yet received. 

In Cornwall, in addition to Tintagel, there are indications of probable 
pre-Norman work at Laneast, St. Clether, and St. Stephen's, Launceston. 

In North Devon, the wildly-situated small cruciform church of Welcomb, 
close to the confines of Cornwall, has a ground plan and certain parts of 
the fabric of late Saxon date. There also seems good reason to believe 
that some at least of the present walling of the retired little church of 
West Putford and of the still smaller church of Abbots Bickington are of 
pre-Norman date. The unbuttressed condition of the lower stage of the 
undoubtedly early tower of Clovelly, coupled with the nature of its 
masonry, seems to point to a like conclusion. 

Some of the work over the south arcade of Terrington Church, 
Yorkshire, including a small light with an early carved stone for its head, 
is certainly pre-Conquest. 

As to Sussex churches, if the chancel arch of Clayton is to be accepted 
as Saxon, it is difficult to understand why Chithurst is rejected. 
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A Hertfordshire antiquary of much repute has stated, since the 
appearance of this volume, that the Professor's acceptance of part of the 
fabric of St. Michael's, St. Albans, as of tenth century date, carries with 
it the cases of one or two other Hertfordshire churches. 

The absence of all reference to Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts 
in the first volume' is the more to be regretted, as it has caused Professor 
Brown to neglect the discussion of the highly-important question, raised by 
the late Mr. Park Harrison, and not as yet sufficiently thrashed out, of 
the extraordinary and frequent resemblance to Norman details in the 
architectural pictures so often found in manuscripts of the three centuries 
preceding the Conquest The point is one so intimately connected with 
Saxon art that it is a great disappointment not to find it receiving thorough 
treatment in these pages. When Professor Baldwin Brown's articles on 
Anglo-Saxon architecture were appearing in T/ie Builder (from which so 
much of this volume is taken), it was remarked by him that Barton 
Seagrave, Northamptonshire, was " a good specimen of early Norman work, 
the walls of which might pass for Saxon." Now, as the Professor has 
apparently not made much of a study of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
would it surprise him to learn that most of the " Norman " mouldings of 
this church can be matched in pre-Norman pictures? And if so, might 
it not, at all events, be just possible that Barton Seagrave is itself earlier 
than the Conquest? 

Contrariwise to the case of the first volume, the whole of the one 
hundred and seventy-five illustrations and plans of the second volume are 
exactly suited to the letterpress; not one of them could well be spared. 

J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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THE PORTLAND REEVE STAFF. 

Through information kindly supplied by Mr. W. B. Gibbs, of Weston- 
super-Mare, I am able to make the following valuable additions to the list 
of Reeve Staffs given in the last issue of the Reliquary, 

Inscription. Length. Width. Material. 

W. 1695 A. (William Attwooll).. 9ft i ^ in. . . Deal 

W. G. 1792 (William Gibbs) . . 10 ft Jin. .. Deal 

William Gibbs Reeve, 1858 .. 11 ft. 11 ins. .. i in. .. Pine (stained) 
Susan Gibbs Reeve, 1881 . . 8 ft. 6 ins. li in. Mahogany (polished) 

The first is five years older than the earliest fragment mentioned in 
the paper, and the third staff (1858) is the longest at present known. 
Mr. Gibbs, whose family formerly resided in Portland, is the fortunate I 

owner of these relics. According to information received from Mr. Barrett, / 

of Weymouth, the Attwoolls were thoroughly settled in Portland by / 

A.D. 1582, and probably for centuries before. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they were, as now, very numerous. William Attwooll 
was one of the Jurors at the Court Barons held in 1678 and 17 18. 

F. W. GALPIN, F.L.S. 
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Sun Image found at 
Trundholm, Denmark 

iReproduced /nm* Dr. Sophus MuUcr^s monograph 
in the ^'' Nordiske FordidsmituUr" ). 
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On Purses ; a Purse ; and a Priory. 

AMONG the many articles of personal and domestic utility, 
fit and wont to be the objects of more or less artistic 
^ decoration, which have been described by pen or pencil, 
purses and pouches seem to have attracted little atten- 
tion. Possibly this may be accounted for by the all-absorbing 
attraction of that commodity usually carried or contained in them, 
namely, money ; a commodity, indeed, so desperately desired and 
sedulously sought that even souls are said to be bartered for it. 

In the beginning of man's history the procurement of such 
necessaries of life as were not obtained by his individual effort, 
was effected by the exchange between purchaser and vendor of 
the actual articles themselves ; and even into historic times such 
methods continued to be very commonly in operation. The 
Phoenician merchants who passed the Pillars of Hercules and 
sought the coasts of the Cassiterides, exchanged in bulk their 
corn and oil, their fabrics and their fruits, for the tin, copper, silver 
and lead which the labour of the natives extracted from their 
mother earth. 
t6 
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Throughout the ancient world, cattle for corn and corn for 
cattle was the essence of commerce ; and sheep and oxen passed 
in body in exchange for wheat and barley in bulk. The incon- 
venience of this could not but be felt even at an early period in 
the development of mankind ; and, in consequence, the substitution 
of some portable article, which should be universally recognised 
as representative or symbolic of value, became necessary. So 
ancient, hereditary, and ingrained was the association of cattle with 
buying and selling, that portions of the hides of animals cut into 
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Fig. I.— Brass framework of a purse found in the moat ot Binham Priory. 
Scale, i linear. 

discs, and stamped, appeared to be the fittest symbols of value. 
So, too, when portions of various metals of differing form and 
weight came to assume the same function, the word " pecunia," 
originally attached to cattle, came by the same association of ideas 
to be used for the coin, the symbol, inter alia^ of sheep and oxen. ^ 
At first, solid pieces of metal served as money ; afterwards 
these came to be perforated for convenience of carriage (as they 
are to-day in the Far East). A further development in this direc- 
tion was that of ring-money ; such as has been found in British 

» ** Pecunia dicta est a pecudibus eo quod primo fiebant de corio pecudum." {SprotVs 
Chronicle memb. c.) 
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interments ; though, as Caesar tells us, at the time^f the Roman 
invasion of this island, the natives used pieces of copper and iron, 
of assigned weight, for money. With the advance of society and 
the universal application of the niceties of science and art to 
almost everything of man's invention and use, money eventually 
evolved into that form, everywhere essentially the same, which has 
been known and used by civilization these two thousand years and 
more past. 

The portability of money on a string being thus for ever 
doomed, other means for its carriage, and for its keeping or 
concealment, became necessary, and hence came into use little 
boxes of wood, ivory, or metal. These must soon have been 
superseded by receptacles more in the nature of purses, as we 
know them, for Juvenal mentions money-bags of soft leather ; and 
Plutarch describes them as having been closed with strings. Such 
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a bag, or purse, was called "Crumena" or " Sacculus." Suidas 
mentions purses of goat-skin ; and at this period probably pigs* 
ears — preferably sows* from their size — were used for the same 
purpose ; from which the well-known proverb arose. A more 
delicate receptacle was made from the whole skin of the soft- 
coated mole ; a practice which is still in use in rural communities 
The purses of the Saxons were called " Fuse " ; their more per- 
manent receptacle, "the money-box," was termed "Teage," and was 
placed under the care of the housewife. In the Norman period 
the purse was called " Aulmoni^re," eventually contracted into 
" Aulner" or "Alner." At a later date the Mediaeval-French word 
" gipciere " or " gypci^re " was used to designate more particularly 
the form of purse which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was constructed of silk, velvet, leather, or canvas, according to the 
rank of the wearer, on a framework of metal. Brass was that 
most commonly employed, but silver was not unknown in this 
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connection. The essential features of these frameworks were a 
top-bar, and a ring for suspension from a girdle, or for holding on 
the finger, the larger ones having in addition one and sometimes 
two semi-circular hoops of the same metal, to which one border 
of the silk or leather covering was sewn. Occasionally a sub-bar 
moving on a central pivot was employed to carry one border of 
the bag part of the purse, by turning which the receptacle was 
opened or shut. The more costly of these purses were embroidered 
in gold, silver, and coloured silk thread. Chaucer, describing " the 
Franklin," says — 

A gipciere all of silk 
Ileng at his girdel, white as morwe milk"; 

while elsewhere he speaks of a purse " tasselled with silk and 
pearled with latoun," t.e.y studded with beads of " laten," 
an alloy much used in the Middle Ages, even for sacred 
utensils. 

Remains of these brass-framed purses, pouches, or wallets have 
frequently been found. At first their nature was quite misunder- 
stood ; seventeenth and eighteenth century archaeologists being 
very much puzzled by them ; some conjecturing these top-bars (the 
parts most usually found) to be part of the Roman Vexillum ; 
others that they were the beams of some balance of antiquity. 

Though they are usually assigned, as regards their origin, to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in their main part, for the 
top-bar they can claim a far higher antiquity, as the beautiful silver 
and gemmed relic unearthed on the Continent in 1856 will show, 
for the learned assigned it an origin as far baqk as the eighth century. 
This little work of art affords another instance of the affection of 
both Celtic and Teutonic races for the animal form adapted to 
decorative art, the termination of this top-bar evidently repre- 
senting hawks' or eagles' heads with eyes of coloured glass or 
gems. 

The finest of all these frameworks of mediaeval purses hitherto 
unearthed is one which has been for three generations in the 
possession of the writer's family. Found in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in the moat of Binham Priory, in Norfolk, by 
some favour of fickle Fortune or some peculiarity of position, it 
shows scarcely a trace of the touch of Time or accident. The 
metal is unrusted ; the niello of the inlaid lettering absent from but 
a few letters ; the secondary semi-circular flap, so usually wanting, 
entirely intact ; and the twists of brass wire still present which 
once fastened the pouch to its framework. From the thickness 
of the brass wire it is evident the purse must have been of 
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leather. The accompanying drawing (fig. i) will show the character 
of this mediaeval wallet better than any description. There are, 
however, some points of peculiarity to which attention may be 
drawn with advantage ; particularly to the Lombardic lettering, in, 
for instance, the peculiar and differing forms of the letter T in 
" St. Barbara " and " St. Maria," and in the curious double S in 
"Crisste." Every one of these peculiarities is to be seen in the 
top-bar of a similar purse in the British Museum : where the 
curious reader may see a collection of kindred relics in Case A 
in the Mediaeval Room. So exactly are the peculiarities in these 
two top-bars resembled that the brass of each must have been 
cast in one and the same mould. 

About the same time in the last century a somewhat similar 
framework was discovered. It is of very inferior workmanship, the 
lettering in particular being ill-designed and worse executed. It 
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Fig. 3- 

is noteworthy, however, in being almost the only one of these 
relics found in association with human bones ; in this case probably 
the remains of the owner. It was disinterred near Yarm, when 
the railway was in process of making. In addition to the bones 
and the brass, a few wooden beads were found, but no coins of 
any kind. These facts seem to indicate that the remains were 
those of one of the religious, with wallet and rosary ; and 
readers with a romantic turn of mind may further conjecture 
that the body being found in a secluded, unconsecrated place, 
with no money near the purse or anywhere about the spot, 
points to the probability that some mendicant friar was murdered 
here for the sake of the coins his wallet may have contained. 
The shield on the beam of this purse had the device of two V's 
interlaced, one being reversed, which is often found on these 
frames, the meaning of which appears to be unknown. In addition 
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to the Angelic Salutation which is so commonly engraved on 
these relics, this purse-frame has the words " Soli Deo honor et 
gloria" and "Creator celi et terre et in prpum." 

Another of these relics was found at Selborne in 1811 in 
grounds the property of Gilbert White's family. Like the last 
described, it has the Angelic Salutation and the double V 
monogram. 

Yet another, also illustrated, has the same monogram, but a, 
different legend, which is, however, practically unintelligible. It 
appears highly probable that in many cases the lettering on these 
brass frames was executed by illiterate handicraftsmen, working 
possibly from copies badly written and partly illegible to those 
unacquainted with Latin and its usual abbreviations. These purses 
or wallets were the largest kind of portable receptacles for money ; 
the larger ones, measuring 7 ins. long and 5 ins. deep, are those 
most commonly found. Smaller purses, ranging down to half those 
dimensions are rarer, and generally consist of the top-bar only. 
Yet even they were intended to be carried at the side or waist 
suspended by a band or strap, as the small one here illustrated 
manifestly evidences by its broad and deep flattened ring through 
which a belt no doubt was passed. These wallet-purses hardly 
survived the sixteenth century ; a smaller style of lighter material 
and more slender frame supervening. Silk, linen, and fine canvas 
came into use for this purpose, embellishment with embroidery 
being added. Some purses were entirely without any metal frame- 
work, consisting of small bags, both elongated and square in 
shape ; the mouth drawn together by strings. These are the 
forms the most usually decorated with designs in coloured threads 
or silk. A beautiful specimen of an embroidered purse is to be 
seen in the British Museum, in the same case with the metal- 
framed wallets. It is a square bag, less than four inches in depth 
and width, and is closed by long strings. Its groundwork of silver 
cloth is beautifully decorated with five embossed flowers, one 
central and four corner conventionally designed blooms with stems 
of gold thread. The colours are too faded to be described. 

The place of discovery of the brass gipciere, now in my 
possession, was the moat of Binham Priory, in Norfolk. A certain 
amount of the history of this religious house has come down 
to us, although it occupied a somewhat subordinate position among 
kindred establishments, being but a "cell" of the greater St. 
Alban's. Whether, like that celebrated monastery, it was of Saxon 
foundation is not known ; but some of its architecture dates from 
quite early Norman times. Its long nave was divided from its north 
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and south aisles by an arcade of eight semi-circular arches, above 
which was a triforium of smaller but similar openings, above which 
rose a clerestory of eighteen arches arranged in triplets, the central 
light of each being larger and higher than its two side openings. 
At some subsequent period, notably the Decorated, the church was 
extended westwards, as a new Pointed bay in the nave arcade 
shows, with two similar openings in the triforium above, and three 
in the clerestory. These Norman arches in nave, triforium, and 
clerestory were enlivened with various mouldings characteristic of 
the style, such as chevron, billet, and lozenge. At the east of the 
nave opened out, through high round-headed arches, the transepts. 
The Early English west end was of very graceful proportions, 
though the doorway was small, completely eclipsed, as it were. 




Fig, 4. — Purse-frame found near Varm. 

by the great west window. The wall on each side of the door was 
relieved by a blank or blind arcade of two double arches, their heads 
filled with Pointed sexfoil, the spandrels with Pointed trefoil tracery. 
Above each outer arch of this arcade was a buttress-like projection, 
doubtless containing, inside, the stairway to the triforium ambu- 
latory. The faces of these were panelled with two long round- 
trefoil-headed arches, the inner ones pierced with a narrow elon- 
gated light. The west window was of two main lights, each again 
divided into two. A large circle occupied the head of the main 
window ; a smaller one each of the two lights. In its original 
state, with its tracery intact, this " wide window, westward " — as 
" Piers Ploughman " hath it — filled with " gay glittering glas, glowyng 
as the sunne," must have been a glorious sight. The foundation. 
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endowment, and maintenance of a conventual establishment boasting 
so fine a church as this must have made some considerable de- 
mands upon the lands and finances of the faithful. It owed its 
origin to Peter de Valoniis, a Norman baron upon whom the 
Conqueror had bestowed various lands and manors in Norfolk. 
What special claims St. Alban had upon this baron does not 
appear, but it was as a cell to the monastery of that saint that 
Binham Priory was founded. Peter's charter of endowment reads 
as follows, somewhat abbreviated, and translated : — 

** Be it known to all men present and to come that I Peter de 
Valoniis and Albreda my wife with the consent of my sons 
William and Roger and with the advice of my nephew Walter 
and others my men and friends and with the assent and license 
and bv brief of King Henry my lord and Queen Matilda do give 
and concede to God to St. Mary and to St. Alban the church of 
St. Mary of Binham and the whole manor with lands meadows 
woods and marsh and homage as fully as I have held that manor 
from the King reserving or retaining nothing to myself or my 
successors unless it be somewhat of divine recompense but I wish 
and grant that my heirs and successors may be the guardians 
and defenders of that church and vill I grant also to the said 
church two parts of my tithes in Dersingham and Ingulnesthorp 
of my demesne and two parts of the tithes of my knights who 
hold lands of me in Northfulch by their assent indeed and good- 
will These are the manors the tithes of which I give to the 
aforesaid church Biburg which Ralph Facatus holds and Snaringa 
and Toftcs which Richardc Spineto holds of the said Ralph and 
Tcsturtuna and Biburg and Wodedallinga and Saxselingham which 
Thurold holds Walsingham which Humphry holds Berneya which 
Walter Dapifer holds Babingleya which William de Rudham holds 
and Appletona which Turgisius holds and Patesleya which Roger 
holds. Be it known that my aforesaid knights when dead if they 
die in England are to be buried at Binham and their bodies 
honorably received by the monks," Then follows : — " The donation 
and gift of this beneficent grant Peter de Valoniis and Albreda 
his wife and the men of his demesne and of St Mary and St 
Alban offered upon the altar of St Mary of Binham in the 
presence of Richard abbot of the church gf St Albans who 
celebrated Mass there there being present Robert abbot of St. 
Edmunds Richard abbot of St. Benedict of Holme and Lambert 
prior of Acre." This charter was confirmed by King Henry I., and 
also by Roger, son of the founder ; by Roger's son Peter de 
Valoniis, junior, who adds the information that he confirms the 
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grant " for the safety of the soul of King William, who acquired 
England, and who gave the said manor to my grandfather." Yet 
another confirmation was that of a succeeding de Valoniis, Robert 
by name. A kingly gift of some considerable importance in days 
when trade was less fixed to one place or particular shops was 
the grant of a fair and market which the same monarch made to 
the Prior and convent. He also gave them " libra warenna," or 
rights of hunting, another valuable concession ; for in the days 
when there was little or no keep for cattle during the winter such 
a grant was a matter of as much practical value as of pleasurable 
exercise and sport. All these gifts, grants, and charters were 
confirmed at various times by succeeding kings ; by Richard I., 
Edward III., and Henry IV., the latter adding to his confirmation 
of market, fair, and free-warren the words "ac aliae amplae liber- 
tates." Smaller gifts were bestowed upon this Priory in great 
numbers ; in the twelfth century Helewisa de Wendenal gave a 




Kig. 5. — Top-bar of mecliaeval purse or wallet. (I5lh century.) 

mark of silver of her share of the Mill Stcnchcye, with the view 
and condition, however, that the monks "should celebrate her 
anniversary" and "provide a wax candle to burn before the altar 
of the Blessed Mary every day at Mass." A more celebrated 
person. Earl Reginald de Warenne, gave " xx^ from the Mill of 
VVichton." A certain Ralph de Candos gave three acres of land 
at Hindringham. Several citizens of Norwich gave houses and 
lands within that city ; while another member of the house of 
Valoniis gave three plots of land in London to this favoured Priory. 
As might be expected, some of its many endowments were 
the gifts or legacies of clerical devotees. Thus in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century Galfridus de Gunthorp, chaplain, gave 
seven acres of land in Gunthorp " in pure and perpetual charity " 
to Robert de Waltham, prior of Binham. About a hundred years 
later, Simon Baret and others gave the manor of Pakenhamhill in 
Dersingham. 
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All these manorial endowments were of much greater value to 
their possessors in days of old than those unacquainted with 
mediaeval methods of land tenure would imagine. The greater 
number of the tenants holding lands under the Prior and 
Convent, as well as the " landless " men of the manors, were bound 
to render a series of services to the lord, of such a nature that 
his lands were ploughed and harrowed, his crops sown, reaped and 
ingathered ; his sheep tended ; his swine " pannagcd " in the wood- 
lands ; his cattle herded in the pastures ; his very errands run 
practically free of cost to himself, save in a few cases where the 
custom of the manor bound him to supply a small dole of bread 
and drink at midday to the worker ; or, in addition, to allow him 
certain perquisites, such as, at haymaking, as . much grass as he 
could lift on his scythe on each mowing-day. Then there were, 
too, the various customary rents paid in kind, such as with eggs 




Fig. 6. — Toj)-l)ar of a small j^ursc (liritish Museum). 

at Midsummer and hens at Christmas. The " Chartulary " of Bin- 
ham, now in the British Museum Library, in addition to the 
various transcripts of its early charters, as quoted above, contains 
a "custumary" of the various manorial rents and services, with 
names of lands and tenants ; all of great interest, but too lengthy 
to be treated of in these pages. 

Supplementary to private and lay donations and privileges, 
the powers ecclesiastical were not forgetful to favour this religious 
house with various liberties, immunities, and exemptions. More 
than one Pope — " servant of the servants of God "—showed it 
the light of his countenance. Celestinus, for instance, granted to 
the Prior and Convent exemption from excommunication at the 
hand of bishop or archbishop, as well as a more practical privilege 
of immunity from summons to Synods. 
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With all these lay endowments and Papal privileges, it is small 
wonder that this "cell" to a greater House came to regard itself 
as almost self-sufficient and semi-independent. Sir Richard Riche, 
agent in destruction to Thomas Cromwell, says of it : — " I have 
fynes and other matters of record levyed by them and not namyng 
the Abbott of Saynt Albanys. Also contynually they make leasez 
under their own scale not namyng the Abbott." 

On the other side of the picture of rich endowments and wide 
possessions, we find a few records — for wc must imagine many 
only recorded in the Chancellery of Heaven — of gifts and favours 
bestowed, in their turn, by the Prior and his monks, such as 




Fig. 7. — Embroidered purse (British Museum). 



grants of land, manumissions of serfs. In the latter matter we 
might expect to find the Church foremost, and such may be the 
case, .though I am not aware of any statistics favouring the view. 
Some, indeed, of the Church's manumissions were qualified by 
some condition or clause in a manner indicating a certain reserva- 
tion and want of whole-heartedness in the gift of freedom. Thus, 
in 1 36 1, Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, in freeing a certain serf 
on his manor of Framfield, in Sussex, ** with his sequela," retained 
one unfortunate member of the family that he and his descendants 
for ever might remain as serfs upon the demesne. Let us hope 
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that when in the reign of Henry VI. our Prior of Binham freed a 
certain John Warin, " villein of our manor," he made no such far- 
reaching reservation. 

As regards their grants of land, an ancient Deed (A. 3958. P.R.O.) 
affords an instance, whereby Peter, Prior of Binham, in the twelfth 
century granted land in Westleya to Gunora de Estferia for life 
or until she should take the veil. 




IBinham "Pri ory. v/rti-ffonr. 1790 

Fig. 8. 
The time was now approaching when Binham could not hope 
to escape the prevalent disestablishment and confiscation taking 
place throughout the land. The "Valor Ecclesiasticus" affords 
what we may readily believe to have been a comprehensive cata- 
logue of the income and possessions of Binham Priory. A list of 
Norfolk manors and rectories paying tithes and pensions to the 
Prior and Convent includes Eggefelde, Westrudham, Parva Biburg, 
Magna Biburg, Ingaldesthorp, Walsingham Parva and Magna, 
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Sandringham and the Priory of Wcstacre ; some of these we learn 
for the first time to have been contributories to Binham. The 
value of the whole is summed under St Alban's valuation in these 
words : — " Prioratus de Binham in Comitatu Norffolc cella dicti 
monasteri in temporalibus et spiritualibus per annum clare valet 
140;^ 5s. 4d. Dccima inde /^£ 6. o^." 

The greater part of all this was swept into the royal coffers or 
into those of the favourites of the hour. A certain amount re- 
mained, however, for religious purposes, some passing to the 
Cathedral of Norwich, such as the manor of Binham itself together 
with Feldalyng and Hyndryngham. The agent of this confiscation 
was, as we have seen and quoted, Sir Richard Riche. The whole 
letter which he wrote to Thomas Cromwell on the subject is as 
follows : — 

" My lorde I cntende to suppresse Bynham before my retarne, 
which pretendcth hittself to be a sell to Scynt Albonys, yf ye 
advertyze me to the contraryc. I have fyncs and other matters 
of record levyed by them and not namyng the Abbott of Saynt 
Albanys. Also contynually they make leasez under their own 
scale not namyng the Abbott." 

The last prior was John Albon ; and with the mere mention 
of his name we now draw to a conclusion our account of the 
ancient Priory of Binham ; the first account, I believe, to have 
been put together. 

W. Heneagk Legge. 



Note. — An interesting inscribed purse-stretcher, found in Gargrave Parish, Yorkshire 
is engraved in Whittaker's Craven (3rd etl., p. 234). Another, found at Northampton Castle, 
is illustrated in the Associated Architectural Societies' Reports for 1882 (p. 243), and a 
third found at Halstow Creek, Kent, is given in the Ashby-de'la'Zouche Anastatic Sketch 
Book for 1861 (pi. 5). There are si)ecimens in the public museums at Liverpool and 
Ipswich. See also Archicologia (vol. 17, p. 1 1 5). — Ei). 
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Archbishop Whitgift's Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity, Croydon. 

(Illustrations from Photograf>h5, hy Dr. Ilohson, /t.St.) 

THE WARDEN'S ROOMS. 
The Audience Chamber. 

THE spot to which all visitors make their way, the centre, 
in fact, of all that is most interesting, both from close 
association with the founder and the historic treasures they 
contain, are the Warden's Rooms, the entrance to which 
is within the inner gate or arch. The audience or great chamber 
is reached by a short, but steep flight of modern stairs, at the head 
of which is a typical Elizabethan door of double boards of oak, 
bolted together in the customary manner of the period and studded 
with bosses (fig. i). The ancient lock and key, together with the 
massive and long-armed hinges, stretching almost from one side 
to the other of the door, might impress an ordinary visitor with 
the idea that he was about to enter a prison. 

This reception room is 25 ft. by 15 ft, and 13 ft. high, and is 
panelled all round to the height of 7 ft. with the original old oak, 
which time has mellowed to a rich dark colour. Little examination 
shows that tools of precision were never used on the panelling, and 
that nothing but rough ones were employed on the work, and the 
whole looks good for another three hundred years. 

The overmantel, if one may be allowed to use the word as it 
forms part of the panelling above the fireplace, is a masterpiece of 
carved oak in miniature panels. The centre and largest one is a 
design of Whitgift's shield, with his arms impaled, with a broad 
plaque ; above it, on one side, is a smaller panel with the rose of 
Lancaster ; on the other side, the rose of York, below which, on 
both sides, are two small decorated Norman arches (fig. 2).^ Very 
numerous drawings, sketches, paintings, and photographs have been 
made of this piece of beautiful antique carving, and it still attracts 
artists of polished taste. 

* The illustration of the overmantel is from a photograph, the production of Mr. Ernest 
L. B. Jonas, of Thornton Heath. 
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Latticed casements light the chamber, but the outlook to the 
east no longer affords that expansive view of green woodlands 
devised by the founder to delight the eyes of his aged poor brothers 
and sisters. 

The audience chamber is referred to in the inventory of 1634, 
which specifies the then contents, among which is " our most reverend 
flounder's picture, another against it at the other end " ; one of 
these now hangs in the Chapel of the Hospital ; the other is not in 
the buildings. "The faire drawing table" of the inventory is to 




Fig. I. — Entrance to Audience Chaml>er, shewing "Stoole." 

the fore, and is the one which was used by his grace the founder 
when entertaining his personal friends. This drawing table is 
undoubtedly an antetype of a modern telescope one. Sitting accom- 
modation three hundred years ago seems to have been fairly ample, 
if primitive : long benches or ** formes " which are mentioned in 
the recoi-ds, and the " eighteen joyned stooles " noted in the inventory, 
were all the guests apparently had for seats. A single survivor of 
the " stooles " is in the audience chamber : it is of oak, has turned 
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legs, which match those of the table, and is ornamented with a 
guilloche carving round the top (fig. i). An early entry in a 
ledger gives the following : " Itm. for mending the dial and table 
in the great Chamber, 8d." No mention of the dial is found in 
the inventories, nor is there any timekeeper in the room. 




Fig. 2. — The Overmantel in Audience Chamber. 

A historic object is the so-called " Armada chest." There are 
many of such chests dispersed among old churches and manor- 
houses, but what an " Armada chest " (fig. 4) actually is, or how 
constructed, is rather a moot-point. The one in this room long 
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served as the college treasury and banker. Three keys were required 
to open and lock it : one was in the custody of the warden, one 
in the keeping of the schoolmaster, and the third the " Claviger " 
kept. By the foundation ordinance, the sum of one hundred pounds 
was to remain intact in the chest for emergencies. Curious and 
intensely interesting are many entries in the ledgers dealing with 
disbursements. A troubled warden, in 164 1-2, who at that time had 
charge of disbursements, doubtless after much anxious consideration, 
and probably in despair, wrote the following : " I have fforgotten 
money laide oute I know not what, but no allowance." 

Among the interesting treasures which rest in the chest are 
the mazers or bowles. Of these, three are painted beech bowles 
having mottoes round them : " Comfort the comfortless " ; " Forget 




Fig. 3. — South end of Audience Chamber. 

not thy beginning, remember thy end " ; " What sirrah hold thy 
peace, thirst satisfied, cease." There is " one dossen painted bowles " 
mentioned in the inventory of 1602, and the record of 1634 describes 
" five drinkinge wodden boles." The three painted ones are probably 
the residue of the former. There are two mazers, one of antique 
beaten silver, which is accounted for in the list of benefactors. This 
mazer has inside it the arms of Whitgift, and underneath it those of 
the giver, whose donation is thus entered : " Mr. Doctor Nevill deane 
of Canterburie bestowed the gyfte of a cuppe of sylver and duble 
gylte weyghinge xxix ounces" (figs. 5 and 7). The other mazer 
is of beech tipped with the same metal, and has an Elizabethan 
17 
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embellishment at the bottom, resembling a coin. The mazer is 
the one noted in the inventory as " Mr. Boulton's gyfte." 

Conjectures are very numerous as to the use of the " mazer." 
T. Blount's Glossographia, 1681, defines a mazer "as a broad flat 
standing cup to drink in." An entry in the old books describing 
the viands for a "Trinitie feast" is a charge for "rose water." 
I venture the opinion that the rose water was used to rub the brims 
of the mazers, to give them a pleasant aroma ; of a certainty, such 
a custom existed in the sixteenth century. There is a second, but 
small, oak chest in this room ; little interesting is known of it. 
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Fig. 4. — Part of Audience Chamber showing " Armada chest," etc. 

Deeds and Documents. 

These are excellent in an eminent degree. Perhaps the most 
important one is the original indenture or deed of gift, signed by 
" John Whitegift," and witnessed by his brother " George Whyt- 
gyft." It will be noticed the brothers spell their names differently; 
the Primate, often varied the spelling of his name, and the records 
furnish at least eight different ways of spelling Whitgift. On two 
powers of attorney we have evidence bearing upon a bit of history 
worth notice. These are signed " Jo Cantuar." It has been stated 
that previously the Archbishops abbreviated Canterbury to Cant. ; 
this contraction subjected the user to considerable sarcasm, and 
Whitgift added " uar." A deed of 1600 has nine coats of arms 
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round the margin. Among them are those of Lucy, the identical 
J.P. who, it is said, prosecuted Shakespeare for poaching, and 
was immortahzed by him in " The Merry Wives of Windsor," in 
which Lucy is satirised as " Mr. Justice Shallow." What adds very 
considerably to the antiquarian value of this document is the fact 
that, attached to it by ribbons which pierce and interlace through 
the parchment is a gold coin, an Elizabethan Angelus or Angel. 
There is a small parchment with nine seals conveying a property 
(be it noted, not part of the founder's endowment) to the warden 
and poor brethren ; this, along with the fact that property was 
purchased by and bequeathed to the brethren themselves ; in the 
former case, the brethren, instead of sharing the surplus revenue, 
which by the ordinances they were entitled to do, invested their 




Fit;. 5. — Mazer prescnletl by Dr. Nevill, Dean of Canterbury. 

money in property, opens a wide question as to the right, leaving 
out of the matter the justice of any power, past or present, to divert 
such property from the members or their legal successors. Among 
the documents will be found the State seal of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the chirographs in black letter are as bright as they were when 

written. 

The Treacle Bible. 
On the " drawing table " Hes one of Barker's Bibles, of date 
1595. These Bibles are well known to Bibliographs, as well as the 
"Breeches," "Vinegar," "Rosin," "Place-makers," " Ears-to-ear," 
" Rebekah's Camels," etc. From an inscription on the one in 
question, readers are informed this Bible was presented to the poor 
of the hospital by Abraham Hartwell, who is described in the list 
of benefactors thus : " Mr. Hartwell his Gr. servant bestowed the 
gyft of the Byble in the Chappie."^ 

'" It used to i>e in the Chapel. 
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The Kitchen. 
This is spacious and lofty, situated at the north end of the 
audience chamber, from which it is entered. When Whitgiffs cook 
reigned here, tradition has it that he was the only servant the 
Archbishop had who slept on the premises. An old oak door 
communicated with the servant's room from the kitchen. The former 
is now turned into a room for a poor brother; so while it is now 
impracticable for the aged warden to have a resident attendant, an 
outside secretary, holding other appointments, and not a "poor 




Fig. 6. — View of Inner Gate, Warden's Rooms, and Elizabethan Chimney. 

brother," occupies rooms in another part of the hospital, to the 
exclusion of the poor for whom the founder provided. Elizabeth 
often visited Whitgift, whom she playfully called her " little black 
husband." He was wont to say, after such visits, " Her Majesty's 
condescension in visiting me, in honourmg her humble subject by 
her presence," etc., and so he said, " I must pass a quiet time with 
my poor brothers and sisters at my Croydon Hospital," adding 
"doing them service, and thus counteract the evil tendency by 
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lowliness of spirit." This remarkable condescension of Whitgift, this 
humility, this deep interest and respect for the poor of his hospital, 
for whom he so amply provided, is and ever will be, so long as 
records exist, a reproach to the management of a character that will 
be handed down to generations, a stigma to Croydon that will never 
be removed, unless a very great change takes place. The kitchen 
does not contain any relics of Whitgift's culinary appliances. From 
the buttery the present warden, Alfred Jonas, Esq., B.A., rescued 
five pewter platters, two heavy and large earthen pie-dishes, the 
latter rare examples of early English delf-ware, the glaze of which 
is a basket pattern, but is rapidly disappearing. 




Fig. 7. — Arms of Dean Nevill at bottom of mazer. 

Sanctum. 

The founder's sitting or private room, with the bedroom, are 
above the inner gateway. The former is the present warden's study 
or private room, entered by a door, the original oak one, on the 
south end of the great chamber (fig. 8), the key of the door being 
a veritable piece of ancientry. This room's great feature is the 
beautiful dark oak panelling, which is carried to the ceiling, a low- 
pitched one, having the bedroom above. An old English oak 
cupboard, a fixture, occupies the south-west corner, and is referred 
to in the records as a " court cubbord." Two small recesses were 
in the wall, one on each side of the fire-place, common in the 
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period, and are found in the homes around the college. What 
remained of Whitgift's furnishing of this room, according to the 
inventory of 1634, consisted of "a paire of andirons," "a tounge 
tipt with brasse," " a court cubbord," " a case of voydinge knives,"^ 
" two dissen of chese trenchers," " a basson and ewer of glasse," 
" a salte sellow of glasse," " a possett cuppe," " a bason of painted 
stone," " a standing cuppe of glasse with a cover," " a bedsted." All 
these have gone the way of much of the Archbishop's property to 
other than the purposes he ordained. This room is lighted by a 




Fig. 8.— Door (closed) to Warden's Sanctum. 

double lattice, which admits light from the east, and is opposite 
another casement looking into the quadrangle (fig. 9), and is a 
point of vantage, so that the head, the warden, can see all going 
out of or into the hospital. At the north-cast corner of this room, a 
door of comparatively recent make opens above two steps of a 
well-worn, narrow, semi-spiral, steep staircase, turning abruptly to 
the left, these steps, which, with the exception of the first two, 
are the original rough oak, evince greater wear than any of the 

' Generally supposed to be used for scrajiing or for clearing crumbs, etc., off the table 
into the voider tray or basket, this method of removing the crumljs from the table is in 
use to-day : the brush being discarded, and so we return, unconsciously, to customs and 
habits of three centuries j^ast. 
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oak in the warden's rooms. Half up the stairs a little light is 
thrown on them, and a small landing or lumber corner by a diminutive 
glazed opening from the outside. At the head of the stairs is one 
of the finest specimens it is possible to find of a sixteenth century 
inside door in perfect condition, which gives admittance to the 

Bedroom. 
This door resembles the one by which the great chamber is 
entered, but has some special and peculiar differences. It has two 
sets of iron hinges of great strength, and three locks, one of them 
heavy and large, which has an antique key, and only one handle, 
and that inside. Above and below this lock there is a secret one ; 
the action of locking and unlocking is by two bosses, having the 




Fig. 9. — The Warden's Windows, above inner Gateway. View from the outer Gate. 

appearance of the numerous studs which ornament and strengthen 
the door, but on minute investigation the two bosses are found to 
be out of the regular course, having each indentations which 
apparently were worked by corresponding rigid pieces of iron serving 
the purpose of a key. Thus the bolts were moved to open or unbolt 
the door. Whitgift's body servant, or whoever had possession of 
these keys, or what was necessary to work the outside locks, could 
thus prevent the person occupying the bedroom from getting out ; 
on the other hand, no one could enter the Archbishop's sleeping 
apartment without his sanction and assistance by unlocking and 
turning the opening handle on the inside. Besides the powerful 
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hinges already referred to, two pieces of iron, one top and bottom, 
enter slots on the oak door-post when the door closes. The room 
itself is lofty and painelled throughout. The ceiling follows the lines 
of the gable. Two lattice casements, with their ancient shutters, are 
in situ. It is worthy of notice that before any intruder could reach 
Whitgift in his bedroom he would have to burst the fastenings of 
six such doors as described. 

The Records 
supply us with particulars of what was in the Archbishop's bedroom 
in 1634, thus: "In the warden's lone chamber, a fold bedsted 
trimmed with brass murry^ and erenge^ cullered lace and frendge, 
a handsome square table, a paire of andirons, ffire shovell and tounge 
tipt with brasse, a good fether bed, a boulster, a double coverlet, 
two blankettes, a little faire table, five joyned stooles, a green cloth 
chair, and a paire of bellowes." Such consideration as the good 
Archbishop showed to his warden was intensified with regard to his 
poor brothers and sisters, but our space does not permit us entering 
upon other deeply interesting portions of Whitgift's ancient hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, which to the refined lover of antiquity could 
hardly be equalled in our country, a building to which visitors from 
all parts of the English-speaking world turn their attention ; a 
building which is hallowed by reminiscences ; a building made holy 
by ages and all that is good. It forms part of our national history ; 
it is an ancient monument of the Archbishop's benevolence ; it 
emblemises structurally, as well as sentimentally, the greatness, the 
goodness and broad human feelings which actuated our progenitors, 
and thus becomes a living example for us to follow. Yet there are 
among us, let it be said with shame, those who, under the thin guise 
of expedience, would demolish and utterly sweep out of existence 
not only this historic building, but would divert and pervert the 
good Archbishop's flow of bounty from the channels which he 
ordained and provided should make the closing scenes of his 
brothers' and sisters* lives peaceful and happy. Thus many are 
deceived by an appearance of right given to wrongdoing. 

Alfred Chas. Jonas, F.S.A. (Scot.). 



' Orange coloured. = Mulberry coloured. 
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The Mediaeval Chapbook as an 

Educational Factor in 

the Past. 

THE real, psychic value of such classical romances as 
Patient Grissely Jack and the Giant, Dick Whittington, 
etc., is incalculable ; and the reason of this is largely 
because, being originally sent out when there was no great 
crush of literary wares, they were able, as one might say, to stretch 
themselves out, and had time slowly to imprint an ineffaceably deep 
impression upon the childhood mind of a great people. No one 
can gauge the effect to-day, in vital import, on a child's mind, of 
some story, dramatic, delicately flavoured, mentally arresting as to 
colour, suggestiveness, and drift. 

But the opportunities are vastly different and the conditions of 
appeal narrowed in scope from what they were in the days when 
Time could order her steps in a measured stateliness, and before 
she had been shaken out of her stride by the hurried, pushing 
fingers' of a crowded world — a world treading on her heels in its 
haste to be in the forefront of civilization. 

In the days when the desultory steps of the travelling story 
slowly paced along the country lane, over hill and dale, from hamlet 
to hamlet, borne by no more romantic a figure than the mediaeval 
Chapman ; to those who had eyes for the true inner signification of 
things, he was often, in effect, a Son of the Morning indeed. Was 
it not he who brought new thoughts, enlightening suggestions, 
fresh ways of doing things to those whd dwelt out of the way? It 
was at his advent that the long siege laid by Tedium to the city 
of the mind of some labouring son of the soil was raised — that city 
of the mind at whose windows a fresh idea rarely tapped. He was, 
in effect, as the dove to the ark of some outlying village on the 
far outskirts of civilization, bringing with him a leaf plucked out 
of the world's great book. 

Can one not imagine how welcome was the first glimpse of the 
bent, solitary figure of this mediaeval Autolycus, showing sharply 
up against the pale flush of sunset at the close of a winter's day, 
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as he came over the hill where the long strip of dark brown road, 
which led to the straggling group of cottages below, lay under the 
red rain of dead leaves which formed on it as they fell, a royal 
tesselated pavement of colour on its surface? 

With what a glad surprise the spirits of the cottagers would rise 
at the sight ; for though he came " in such a questionable shape," 
he was yet their " crowded hour " in posse. In each mind would 




Fig. I. — " Don Stublo in the Chamber of an astrologer at Madrid. 

tract of four leaves. 



Printed 1708 : very rare 



rise a picture of some heart's desire, to be satisfied now, perhaps, 
so soon — some heart's desire that perforce had had to be put to 
sleep ever since the last visit many a month ago of the ambassador 
from the great world outside their ken : the great world of incident, 
and stir, and action. 

The mind-pictures would be possibly widely different. In one 
would spring up (all the stronger for the enforced repression) a 
need for the touch of romance to bring its scented flowers into the 
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monotonous grey-toned life — such a touch as is brought by a song, 
by a poem, by a ballad, a story of daring deeds. In another, 
imagination would light Aladdin*s lamp that had lain so long in a 
dusty, unused corner in the outhouse of their mind. In another, the 
passion for knowledge of what went on in far-distant foreign lands 
would awake and hold out eager hands. 

In all. something that had long been inert and in abeyance 
would turn on its side and come to life again with the newly- 
springing " green shoots of hope," at the sight from afar of the 
approaching figure on the hillside. 

The need for fresh impetus, for ideas to inaugurate new trains 
of thought, for looking up " to the hills " of thought, is eternal. And 
it was the new reign of '* Idea " which counted for so much in their 
outlook at the monarch of insignificant outward appearance, who 
held in his hands — not, indeed, Pandora s box, but a bag of treasures 
from far-off towns in front of which, for all beholders, flew the 
cuckoo-messenger of a spring of new ideas. 

In a great number of cases, possibly, long before the contents 
of the bag were exhausted the wings of the messenger had ceased 
to beat in many a heart whose experience it had been (to modify 
a well-known saying) that those whose eyes had once entered the 
bag left " hope behind " ! It was indeed a case of '* Many the thyrsus 
bearers — few the mystics " with the travelling literature-mongers 
of mediaeval time. But that there were a " few mystics " among 
them is not to be doubted. The touch of the ideal on the common- 
place is always arresting. A strong contrast always compels 
attention, always drives home an effect. On occasion it can 
completely alter the effect of its near surroundings ; it can give 
insignificance or it can confer nobility. The effect of the ideal on 
the commonplace, is as the effect of the striking picture thrown by 
a powerful lens on the white expanse of sheet ; yet at any moment, 
if one suddenly turned up the lights, that picture would be reduced 
to complete insignificance by the advent of a greater contrast. 
There was undoubtedly a strong element of the ideal in the appeal 
which a certain kind of chapbook made to the peasant. There were 
treasures in some of the old seventeenth century chapbooks which 
have come down to this age nothing tarnished, and if we are not 
able to appreciate them — well, the fault lies at our door, not at 
theirs. And if, in many, there was no real literary merit, at any 
rate they are valuable still as revelations of the manners and customs 
of their day. More than this : did not the flaming torch of their 
traditions and ancestry point far back to the Chansons de Geste^ 



' From Latin *' (iesta," signifying deeds of a hero. 
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in the thirteenth century, carried from village to village by jongleurs 
and jongleuresses? Then they could trace their descent to the 
" moralities " of Henry VI. and Elizabeth's days, and finally to 
the Basques or Pastorales.^ 

From all accounts, the idea of the small quarto English chap- 
books arose from the black-letter tracts of Wynkyh de Worde and 
Copland, etc. A recent writer says that " the chapbook proper did 
not exist in England before 1700, unless Civil War and political 
tracts can be so termed, . . . but they were not those penny- 
worths suitable to everybody's taste and within reach of everybody's 
purse." In Scotland it certainly originated earlier. According to 
Mr. McGregor, probably it " got its first impetus from the Revolution 
of 1688 ; for in 1644, Zachary Boyd, of Glasgow, complained of 
'the idle books, . . . fables, love songs, baudry ballads, heathen 
husks, and youths' poison in circulation.' " 

But there is, I think, something that suggests the famous school- 
men and their foothold on the point of a needle, when one comes to 
seriously deciding as regards the question of where the " fugitive 
tract " or " political tract " ceased to be itself and became the chap- 
book proper, and the splitting of the hairs as regards this matter 
would indeed require a knife of the very sharpest discrimination ! 

Professor Eraser says ' the prefix " chap " meant originally to 
"cheapen," and refers to the former meaning of the word "cheapening" 
as meaning a market-place, and quotes the old name " Cheapside " in 
this connection. He adds that it is also derived from Anglo-Saxon 
" ceap-man," " ceap " meaning sale or bargain. Richardson gives 
" chapman " " as one who traffics, buys or sells " ; and in mediaeval 
days a chapman was also described as a mercator. 

In 1362, Piers Ploughman says : " Yus ones quath he ich was 
yherborwed which an hep of chapmen " ; and again in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, Massinger mentions i " He has 
got me a good chapwomanl' which seems to point to the fact that 
the " stronger sex " (as a well-known modern divine called the more 
loquacious* half of mankind the other day) were thus in the field as 
pedestrian pioneers of the spread of literature in less civilized ages. 

The earliest version of the chapbook Dick Whittington is, 
Mr. Wheatley says, a small quarto tract ; date probably 1670. The 
title runs as follows : " The Famous and Remarkable History of 
Sir Richard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor of London, who 
lived in the time of King Henry the Fifth in year 14 19, with all 



» Mr. Wentworth Webster traces the origin of Pastorales to the earlier French 
Chapbooks. 

» "Where women are conveened in crowds there can be but little silence." — Dougal 
Grahanu. 
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the remarkable passages and things of note = which happened in 
his time, with his Life and Death." 

Under date 1627^ there are extant some dehghtful black-letter 
chapbooks, including woodcut in each. For example : The famous 
Historic of " Fryer Bacon!' * The Afflicted Parents, or the undutiful 
child punishedy' " Dreams and Moles, with their signification^ ** The 
New Academy of Compliments , or the Lovet^s Secretary!' 

In the last-named comes an inimitable sentence of self-adver- 
tisement and pardonable pride : — 

" Sweet-honey Joan ! " 

" Truly Joan and marry Joan, 

" Thou knowest how many a time and oft I have fetched home 
thy cows when nobody knew who did it ! " 

" (Signed) HODGE THE PLOWMAN." 




Fig. 2. — The Ducking Stool. 

** ril speed me to the pond, where the high stool. 
On the long plank hangs o'er the muddy pool. 
That stool, the dread of ev'ry scolding quean, 
Yet sure a lover should not die so mean." — Gay, 

And again, from the Delightful New Academy of Compliments, 
comes this mental astrology : — 

" Dear Madam, — Since I first beheld your bright eyes, they 
like two blazing stars have influenced wars and tumults in my 
soul." 

* Halliweli- Phillips' Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks, 
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But if compliments did not always answer, there was always 
the " love potion," which, at least, if it did not, as it was meant 
to do, " cause love," at least, to judge by the constituents, might 
have been confidently trusted to cause some fair amount of pain 
" below the belt " : " To make Love Powder to Cause Love (from 
High German Fortune Tetler). Take mother of pearl a dram ; 
crab's eyes as much. Mix these with juice of parsley. Then dry 
'em again and beat them to powder, and give half of it at a time 
in a glass of wine, ale, or any other liquor. It will work strange 
effects, which you will soon see by the motion of the eyes, words, 
and other love toyings." 

There is also another decoction intended for a love potion which 
is said to "work also in friendship." 

Among the black-letter chapbooks dated 1673 is the Shepherd's 
Prognostication of the Weather, which thoroughly repays careful 
reading. I give a few quotations here : — 

"... If standing water be at any time warmer than it was 
commonly wont to be, and no sunshine help, it foretelleth rain." 

" If Ducks and drakes do shake and flutter their wings when 
they rise it is a sign of ensuing water. 

" When Oxen do lick themselves against the hair it betokeneth 
rain to follow shortly after. 

"When gouty men or such as are troubled with any old aches 
do feel their joynts to ake, then rain shortly follows after. 

" When swallows flie about low . . . it is a manifest token 
of great rain. 

"... The chirping of sparrows in the morning foretelleth 
foul weather." 

" The blust'ring and noise of leaves and trees and woods or 
other places is a token of foul weather." (There is something 
delightfully vague about " trees or woods or other places " /) 

"... The appearing of a comet or blazing star is a token 
of a dear year." (It does not appear exactly how or why the 
" blazing star " impresses prices so much that they inevitably rise 
at its appearance!) 

Then in 1686 there are three other chapbooks printed similar 
to the last — The Loyal Garland, The Pleasant and Princely 
History of the Gentle Craft, and The Mad Pranks of Robin 
Goodfellow. The Pleasures of Matrimony is of a later date, as is 
also The Accurate Description of Marriage Ceremonies. 

Samuel Pepys, at the end of the seventeenth century, collected 
some chapbooks in his volume called Vulgaria, but besides these, 
according to Mr. Wheatley, he left four volumes of " the little stitched 
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tracts written for the people, called chapbooks," which were entitled 
Penny Merriments, Penny \Vitticis7ns, Penny Compliments, Penny 
Godlinesses. There is something very suggestive about these last 
cheap virtues ! 

But there was a wide range of subject in chapbooks, and besides 
those before mentioned there were mimy on religion (such as Man's 
Great Concermnent)} as also on astrology, palmistry, prophecies, 
prescriptions, descriptions of recent happenings, battles, etc.. 




Fig. 3.- (1688.) *• I am old Mad Tom, l)ehold me ! " 

** The Bedlam . . being a madman is madly decked, and dressed all over with 
rihbins . . what not . . to make him seem a madman 
than a dissembling knave." 



when he is no other 



There is a collection of French chapbooks, which are exceedingly 
interesting, and also of German (vide Altdeutsche Volksbiichcr, 
Oswald Marbach, Leipzich, 1838-47). 

Foremost among the chapmen of the end of the eighteenth 
century stands Dougal Grahame ; yet the value of his works were 

' 1687, by KenwicK. 
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for long unrecognized, long untrumpeted He was bom in 1724 at 
Raploch, near Stirling, and the education was more conspicuous by 
its absence than by its presence, as he spent his days in farm work, 
in the saw-pit, and as a weaver. But his heart was in none of these 
things, and eventually he made up his mind to leave home and take 
up the profession of the strolling pedlar. He followed on the 
outskirts of the Chevalier's Highland army on its march to Derby 
in 1745, ^J^d '^t^r wrote a long narrative poem in account of the 
expedition, in form something after the metre of the Chanson de 
Gesle. This he took round with him on his wanderings, and in the 
long winter evenings, round the fire, when the chapman was accus- 
tomed to join the cottager's family circle as one of themselves, would 
give, himself, the dramatic illustration of the written word. 

In the Glasgow Courant of 29th September this notice appeared : 
" That there is to be sold by J. Duncan, printer in Glasgow, in 
the Salt Mercat, the 2nd Shop below Gibson's Wynd, a Book 
intituled A full particular and true Account of the late Rebellion 
in the Year 1745 ^tnd 1746, beginning with the Pretender's Embarking 
for Scotland, and then an Account of every Battle, Siege, and 
Skirmish that has happened in either Scotland or England. 

" To which is added several Addresses and Epistles to the Pope, 
Pagans, Poets, the Pretender, and all in Metre. Price Four Pence. 

" But any Bookseller or Packmen may have them easier from 
the said James Duncan or the Author, Dougal Grahame. The like 
has not been done in Scotland since the Days of Sir David Lindsay."' 

This chapbook was scattered far and wide over the country, 
chiefly by means of the pedlars. 

Dougal Grahame was one of the better kind of chapmen. Those 
who bought from him got good value. As regards personal 
appearance, he was, if all accounts be true, very unattractive, being 
hunch-backed and cross-eyed ; but he had the compensation that so 
often goes along with a deformed body — a shining gift which, placed 
within the mis-shapen exterior of the man, made all who ever came 
within the radius of the light, forget the unattractiveness of the 
medium through which it came. Grahame's writings were chiefly 
prose, but there were some occasional verses from time to time ; 
and in all he wrote he gave unfailingly true descriptions of the life 
of his people and country, but, it must be added, they are often 
spoilt by their coarseness. Of his poem, " The History of the 
Rebellion," Sir Walter Scott used to say that " it really contained 
some traits and circumstances of manners worth preserving." 
Motherwell, too, thought the same. 

* Vide '* Collected Writings of Dougal Grahame ^^ 2 vols. George McGregor. 
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There is also a charming little ballad of his, which seems to 
bring the very scent of the heather, the peatfires, and the bracken 
into one's nostrils ; into one's mind's eye, the " ponny brogues " and 
gay " tartan plaids " ; into one's ears, the swish and clash of the 
claymore. 

** Oh, will ye hae the tartan plaid, 
Or will you hae the ring, Mattam ? 
Or will ye hae ta kiss o* me? 
And dats ta pretty ting, Mattam. 
Had awa*, bide awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald, 
1*11 neither kiss, nor hae a ring, 
Nae tartan plaid for me, Donald." 

•* Oh, see you not her ponny progues, 
Her fecket plaid, plew creen, Mattam, 
Her Iwa short hose, and her twa spiogs, 
And a shoulder pelt apoon Mattam. 
Had awa', bide awa*, 
Had awa* frae me, Donald, 
Nae shoulder l)elts, nae trink abouts, 
Nae tartan hose for me, Donald.'* 

"In ta morning when him rise, 
Ye's get fresh whey for tea, Mattam, 
Sweet milk an ream, as much you please. 
Far sheaper tan bohea, Mattam. 
Had awa', bide awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald, 
I wadna quit my morning's tea. 
Your whey will ne'er agree, Donald." 

*• What's tis ta way tat ye'll pe kind. 
To a proty man like me, Mattam? 
Sae lang claymore pe po my side, 
I'll nefer marry thee, Mattam ! 
O come awa*, run awa*, 

come awa' wi* me, Donald, 

1 wadna quit my Highland man, 
Frae Lullands set me free, Donald." 

There are many more verses than I have quoted, but I have 
just taken those which it seemed to me were specially representative. 
There is something very naive in the implication in the last verse 
that the " stronger sex " only need opposing to make them contradict 
all their previous assertions. 

Among the other writings by Dougal Grahame are the following, 
with their very descriptive titles: — 

" The Coalman's Courtship I' ''John Hielandman's Remarks on 
Glasgow and Turnimspikel' " History of John Cheapo the Chapman',' 
18 
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" The Comical sayings of Pady from Cork I' '' fohn Falkirk's Cariches'' 
" Simple fohn and his Twelve Misfortunes^' and ''Ancient and Modem 
History of Buck-haven " ; all these are exceedingly valuable folklore 
chapbooks. 

Dougal Grahame was given the appointment of " skellat " bell- 
man to Glasgow when he was forty-six years old, but is not 
mentioned in the town council records. The " skellat " bell, Professor 
Fraser tells us in his Humorous Chapbooks of Scotland, was used 
for ordinary announcements by the town crier, and the " mort " bell 
as intimation of a death. 

Dougal Grahame's life was far more varied in experience than 
was that of the ordinary chapman ; but still, for the pedlar who kept 
religiously to the trade of distributing chapbooks and other itinerant 
wares, there was always the stirring element of what constitutes the 
pleasure of foreign travel, and an added joy besides ; for to travel 
with the certainty of a welcome in every night's halting-place whets 
the taste of the day's experiences. In many respects the chapman's 
profession was surely an enviable one : new pictures for the mind's 
eye, each day new acquaintances ready with their eager greeting 
to warm the cockles of the heart at night by the fireside. 

The office of the middleman is ever to be a uniter — not a 
divider. He is the Unk between the far-off and the near, bringing 
to each hand, from a distant source, what it could not reach without 
his intervention. His are the necessary hands which bring into touch 
those who have need of each other, but cannot meet without his 
mediation. The chapman is the middleman of mediaeval days 
between those who are ** out of the way " of civilization and those 
who are in it. I confess I am not at one with the " wise conceits " 
of Dr. Thomas Fuller in this matter when he speaks slightingly of 
those who " place the purest grain in the mouth of the sack for 
the chapman to handle or buy " ; but, then, it is true, one must 
remember that in his day the idea in many minds was for the 
peasant to be served out by those in authority over him, peptonised 
grain only, for his powers of digestion were not trusted as regards 
his capabilities of assimilating raw material. 

The education of the people in far country towns and hamlets 
in this as in all ages has ever been by the dissemination of ideas: 
the only variant has been in the method of dissemination. In 
mediaeval days the agencies were chiefly, as regards regular education, 
the monasteries ; as regards irregular and vagrant, the travelling 
" grain in the mouth of the sack," viz., chapbooks, fugitive tracts, 
and the like. Few who have thought deeply about the matter at 
all can doubt that the literary "grain" scattered apparently by 
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haphazard on the far hillside, in the lonely remote cottage or farm- 
house, on the outskirts of civilization, sank in all the further because 
of the length of time the recipient had in which to " read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest " it. 

The old horn books, too, had their office educationally, and many 
a mediaeval finger pored laboriously over them in days when learning 
was hard to come by. There are few, indeed, of these horn books 
left at the present day. The illustration gives one, with a form of 



exorcism and the Lord's Prayer ; 
date about 1570. The leaf was 
ordinarily set in a frame of 
wood, and a slice of transparent 
horn was fixed over it in front. 
Very often there was a handle 
attached, with a hole in it for 
string, so that it might be worn 
at the girdle. In the earlier 
ages the leaf was made of 
vellum, and the words were 
written on it, but latterly it 
was of paper and printed. The 
book was often ornamented 
with figures of the Cross, and 
indeed it often went by the 
name of " Christ Cross Row." 

Surely the inalienable tra- 
ditions that wrap round so 
closely the minds of the 
peasantry as a whole are trace- 
able largely to the influence, 
in the first place, of the chap- 
book and its accompanying 
literature. To this day there 
lingers still in outlying country 
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Fig. 4. — A Horn Book. 



districts the same old superstitions, the same old curious beliefs that 
one finds in old chapbooks, and they are just as much in possession on 
the minds of the villagers now, as when, hundreds of years ago, they 
first sowed themselves in those of their long-dead ancestors. Other 
far more worthy faiths have dwindled and sunk into insignificance 
or have been voluntarily shaken off by them, but these, oftentimes 
unreasonable, baseless traditions, are believed in with undoubting 
conviction, and handed down through the generations as they come 
and go, intact and unaltered, as things to be safely relied on in any 
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emergency. There need be no surprise that this is so. when one 
comes to consider how exceedingly popular the chapbooks were: 
how they were read and read again and pored over, till they became 
great authorities, taking precedence in ignorant minds of almost 
everything, owing to the reverence for the " written word " which 
prevailed in the unlettered parts of the country. 

Nothing is harder to uproot than an ignorant prejudice, a fetish- 
Hke idea of religion, an ill omen, or a well-watered superstition — 
these are weeds which all grow apace in the shallow ill-lighted mind 
of an uneducated country folk, and their roots take firm, limpet-like 
hold of the very being of the recipient whose brain they invade. 

All these influences were fostered to a great extent by the 
mediaeval chapbook, for out from between its leaves were scattered 
wisdom of the saints and the poison of asps likewise. These all 
largely contributed to the mental nourishment of the remote peasantry 
in the middle ages ; and the ideas that grew on that soil are influences 
that we have to face to-day in rural districts, for though the wits 
of the yeoman "work slowly,'^ yet they eventually appropriate the 
matter so gained with marvellous retentiveness, and few there be 
that can dislodge a particle of it, as all who have tried, can testify. 

Yet, with all the regrettable influences which undoubtedly some 
chapbooks were the means of disseminating, it is impossible not to 
feel a genuine gratitude to those others which brought into many 
a lonely, monotonous life the delicate, shimmering glamour of 
Romance. 

I. GiBERNE SlEVEKING. 
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St. Mary's, Reculver. 

THOSE readers of The Reliquary who have carefully 
perused Mr. J. Russell-Larkby*s recent article on the 
above subject, and are desirous of knowing what was the 
exact character of the whole building, may, with the 
assistance of the illustrations in the January number and the 
following notes and view, be able mentally to restore the church. 

The church was complete in all its parts till the summer of 
1809, when the Vicar, a young man, succeeded, after agitating the 
question for a few years, in pulling it down. 

The nave was divided on each side by five pointed arches, 
including the tower spaces. Eight of the arches were each twenty 
feet high, all the piers of which were of the form illustrated (fig. i). 
These arches were all pier- 
cings or enlargements of 
previous arches. It will be 
seen that the arches removed 
in 1809 had 'only a single 
member, and were effected 
quite late in the twelfth 
century ; the detail belonged 
to a transition class of archi- 
tecture seen in several other 
Kent churches, where the 
designers were inventing a 

pointed arch style independently of and prior to the Canterbury 
influence. 

The chancel division had three nearly equal semi-circular arches, 
turned in Roman brick. A similarly constructed arch formed the 
west entrance to a building called the " Chapel-House," which was 
situated a few yards north of the church, and which was standing 
till the year 1808. The twin chancel arch pillars, now at Canter- 
bury, which supported the septum, were upon a dais of steps. 

The side walls of the old apse had doors, which can still be 
traced, leading into aisles, which in the fourteenth century were 
prolonged a little eastwards. 




Fig. I. — Nave Piers throughout. — {Boys.) 
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The north door was hke one at Eynesford ; the carving in the 
tympanum at Reculver had Roman feeling in detail (fig. 2). The 
south door was pointed in the peculiar style of the piers of the 
nave. Both external porches guarding these doors were fourteenth 
century, as were all the bricked-up windows of the aisles, which 
were externally battlemented. 

The chancel beyond the apse side walls was all in the fully- 
developed thirteenth century style, but the windows in the south 
wall only were, in the fifteenth century, rendered square-headed, 
provided with a transom, and cusped. The east window was a 
grand triplet with double shaftings internally. 

The only general internal view was roughly sketched (see illus- 
tration) in 1782 by the Rev. J. Pridden, a London clergyman, from 
the existing triforium between the towers. This view requires the 
following corrections : The last pier on the left is too slight, being 
the tower pier on that side (fig. 5, Larkby). It is double the 
substance of the others, and a desk is seen attached to it, on which 

was an ancient book of the Gospels in 
the time of James I. On the right 
hand the tower arch is much too low, 
and the abacus (fig. 4, Larkby) is 
omitted which joined to the arch beyond 
on that side. The rebate shown on 
this side is correct, as the towers were 
'■'^ImeTnlrDrrfiS''' ^<^t a little out of the central line of 

the whole church. 
There was a clear-story window of fifteenth century date over 
the pulpit. 

The roofs were all, including the spires, covered with lead, and 
it seems that on the nave and chancel both were much lowered in 
the fifteenth century, as the western circle in the gable was excluded. 
The chancel roof at the demolition was hardly visible externally. 
The lead-work on the nave had, in raised letters : " A Sayre, 
Churchwarden. 1775." Mr. Sayre*s son opposed the demolition 
in 1809. 

I have traced the use of the same abacus as is seen under the 
tower arches (fig. 4 in Mr. Larkby's paper) at the west end of 
Faversham, in round-arch work in Davington Priory, and some other 
places, but nowhere have I observed the peculiar character of the 
other piers, especially the treatment of the angles. 

From the great strength of the apse and its surroundings, which 
resisted everything but gunpowder, this part must have been Roman ; 
and the red concrete of the floor of the nave was so hard that 
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Brett, the clerk, could only with difficulty detach a piece for the 
Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. 

The aisle walls must have been rebuilt in Saxon times, being 
so unlike the masonry of the apsidal part. The ancient west end 
has still to be traced. There may have been a western apse ; nor 
has the line of the nave arcades been excavated. 

The Rev. Richard Morgan held the living from 1782 to 1804, 
when he died in the old vicarage. Upon his appointment he set 
on foot a system of sea defences, which, designed by Sir Thomas 
Page, were ultimately successful in raising a shelving beach 




fig. 3.— St. Mary's, Reculver. 

Interior, taken from the Triforium between the towers showing the pillars 

now seen behind the Cathedral, Canterbury. Pridden, 1782. 

(Hastead). These defences were deliberately pulled up and sold 
in 1805. 

The Rev. C. C. Nailor succeeded Mr. Morgan. This man 
did not reside in the parish, and though the cliff was fully fifty 
yards further away in 1804 than at present, and the churchyard 
entire, he immediately began to agitate for the demolition of the 
church. Archbishop Manners Sutton, without looking into so 
important a matter, wrote permitting this to take place if a majority 
of parishioners could be obtained. At length a majority of one 
decided the fate of this unique building. 
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The elder brethren of the Trinity House, hearing of the destruc- 
tion going on, stepped in in i8og. So great had been the zeal 
of the Vicar and some of his flock to dispose of the timber, lead, 
bells, and much of the stonework, that little was left — ^as the 
inscription on the west front seems to imply — for this body to 
conserve. 

A system of groins ^\\as again laid down, and well maintained, 
and in 1820 a still further barricade was erected. About this time 
the cast-iron cages were placed on the towers, the wreck of the 
ancient spires having been blown down immediately after the lead- 
work had been removed in 1809. 

Although the architecture of the west end — a beautifully 
balanced composition — is so Norman in outline and detail, yet in 
the south tower the little openings show cusping in the heads ; 
these are not insertions, so that the whole design must have been 
in progress well into the thirteenth century. 

The ancient font in Hilborough Chapel is not the one seen 
covered near the pier next the south tower in the internal view ; 
that font came from another lost church, viz.. All Saints*, Thanet 

All the monuments, etc., were " shamefully defaced and destroyed." 
It was not till 18 14 that the first Hilborough Chapel — a most 
offensive sham-Gothic room — was begun to be built with some of 
the materials of old St. Mary's. The present chapel was re-erected 
in 1876. 

The revival of Gothic art truly took a peculiar form at Reculver! 

Francis Grayling. 
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Some Pre-Norman Finds at 
Lancaster. 



IN The Reliquary for October, 
1902, I described and fig- 
ured three fragments of 
pre-Norman work built 
into the north wall of Lancaster 
Parish Church, expressing a hope 
that in the intended alterations 
they would be preserved, and 
that search would be made for 
any others which might be 
hidden in the masonry. This 
hope has been more than fulfilled. 
Mr. Austin, the architect, and 
his employes have not only re- 
covered these most interesting 
stones, but they have found more, 
making ten fragments altogether. 
They range from the earliest type 
of fine old Anglian work, earlier 
(in my judgment) than the Anglian 
crosshead from Lancaster, now in 
the British Museum, to late sculp- 
ture of the Danish period in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Few 
churches are so rich in fine and 
varied examples of this remote 
period as Lancaster is now. 

Fig. I.— To the fragment "A" 
in my former paper we can join 
another, giving us the greater part 
of a beautiful cross with a readable 
inscription. Both stones are of the 
same local freestone, and the pat- 
tern matches. The lower piece is 
I ft. 2 ins. long, 4^ ins. thick, and 








Fig. I. — Anglian Cross found at Lancaster. 
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though one edge has been destroyed, we can see that it 
was 8 ins. broad, tapering to 7|^ ins. The upper piece measures 
7 ins. by \\ ins. under the enlargement from which the crosshead 
started. Plotting the two pieces to make the tapering and pattern 
come right, and developing the bit of interlacing on the base of 
the head, we can get an idea of the original appearance of the 
whole. In fig. i the actual fragments are shaded ; the pattern on 
the shaft is that at the back of the cross (the side without the 
inscription) ; the pattern of the head is that of the front, for this 
stone is defaced at the top on the other side, and the inscription. 
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Fig. 2. — Inscription on Anglian Cross (fig. i), Lancaster. 



which comes just under the head and at the top of the shaft, is 
given in fig. 2. The shaft-pattern is much the same on all four 
sides : a scroll, rather squarely drawn and flatly modelled, with 
clusters of fruit in the spirals ; ribbed leaves sticking out radially 
from the curves of the stems, and the alternate spaces filled with 
a lotus-like flower and bunches of fruit. The edge was given in 
my previous article. 

Fig. 2. — The front bears an inscription ; the characters are 
picked out with the mason's hammer, though the rest of the work 
is chiselled, and read: + ORATE P(ro) ANIMA HARD 1. 
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The last letter but one might possibly be an H, and there would 
be room for VLP before it, especially if V and L were tied like 
the HAR, making " Hardulphi " : "Pray for the soul of Hardulf." 
But the last letter but one (or what remains of it) is rather more 
like the N of " Anima " ; I do not know whether " Hardwine " 
was a Northumbrian name in the eighth century, like Hardulf. 

Fig. 3. — Another fragment gives us a cross of the same age 
and character, differing only in details. The edges are interlaced 
with a regular plait of two strands worked up into double knots. 
The scroll has more elaborate tendrils, and in place of the lotus- 
shaped flower it has a double leaf just opening, prettily observed 
from nature. The leaves, too, are not ribbed, but only serrated 
This pattern is alike on the two sides, very boldly and squarely 
drawn ; the cutting is shallow, the material is the same local free- 
stone, and the fragment measures 2 ft. by 8^ ins. by 6^ ins. 





Fig. 3. — Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 

Fig- 4- — The photographs by Webber of Lancaster, kindly 
given me for reproduction by Miss Alice Johnson, show two 
fragments which fit together, forming the upper part of another 
Anglian cross of different character. One edge was drawn in my 
former paper as " B " (fig. 2). The other is like it. The sides are 
of the Hexham type, but debased from the beautiful precision of 
the best Hexham work. I say " debased " because in these old 
crafts, of which the motives were learnt from abroad, the finest 
work must have been done when the art impulse was freshest ; 
and afterwards the same patterns were used, but gradually forgotten 
or copied by inferior workmen who had not the training of the 
first foreign artists. Sometimes the native craftsman struck out 
bright ideas, but not in the way of making the design more 
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classical and regular. Here, for example, he has invented a rather 
pretty interlacement of bare boughs at the top of the shaft, and 
in the next two ovals he has made one fruit bunch hang down 
while the other stands up, to get a variety on the old pattern in 
which two bunches of grapes hung symmetrically in a loop of 
boughs. There were grapes in England in those days, but perhaps 




Fig. 4. — Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 



not in the north ; and none of these vine patterns have true vine 
leaves. They are traditional and conventional, and here we see 
a man of some originality breaking through the convention, which 
dould only be in a comparatively late period of the style. He 
was no great sculptor, but he had ideas, and even gave some 
attempt at surface modelling, which is absent in the two crosses 
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already described. He may very possibly have been the same who 
carved the Kendal cross (The Reliquary, July, 1903), in which a 
further invention is shown : the triple fruit-bunch arranged like the 
trumpet-shaped " late Celtic " ornament. There is great ingenuity 
here in the way he provides for the double bunches by twigs 
brought meandering and interlacing from afar, and in the little 
buds and half-opened leaves which take the place of the big 
ribbed or serrated leaves of the earlier work, while the way in 
which these leaflets stick out of the bough suggests that he was 
pupil of the earlier Lancaster sculptor. 

These two fragments together measure 2 ft. 10 ins. in length ; 
the breadth of the shaft is 1 1 ins., tapering to g\ ins., and the 
thickness is 7 ins., tapering to 5 ins. The material is local free- 
stone, salmon-coloured, with red spots. 

With these may be grouped a stone, apparently of Anglian 
work, measuring i ft. by 11 ins., tapering to loi ins., and in 
thickness g\ ins., tapering to 8 ins. It is carved on one side only 
with a spiral having a large leaf in the centre and smaller leaves 
and spirals in the corners. It seems to be part of a scroll- 
patterned shaft, which has been cut down to make a voussoir or 
some such architectural feature, when later builders used the 
stones of the old churchyard to build a new church. This was a 
common practice everywhere. The patterned side was often left 
showing, as a cheap way of getting a bit of ornament, however 
unsuitable. They do it still. 

Figs. 5 and 6 represent the remaining part of another cross, 
the lowest portion of the shaft, with tenon (not seen in the 
sketches) to fix it into the base. It is of coarse buff and pink 
freestone, 2 ft. 6 ins. long by i ft., tapering to 1 1 ins., and 1 1 ins. 
tapering to loi ins. One side is not worked, or has been 
defaced. Two sides bear the " cat's cradle " (fig. 6), which is 
seen again on an Anglian cross from St. Oswald's, Durham, now 
in the Durham Cathedral Library ; and on the ends of the arms 
of a crosshead at the house of the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness 
in the Abbey, Carlisle — a head which, I think, from its type, to 
be Anglian, before the Danish invasion, and perhaps dating from 
the early part of the ninth century. The narrower side (fig. 5) 
bears a cross of Anglian form, with birds above, and below are 
two grotesque figures with human feet, long shapeless cloaks, and 
beasts' heads putting their tongues out ; all in very flat relief and 
rudely carved. These creatures cannot be meant for Evangelists 
with symbolic heads : they remind one rather of the swine's heads 
under the feet of Christ in the Bew castle cross, evil powers in 
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subjection. Here they seem to be mocking the cross from below, 
while the holy doves descend upon it from above. It is very 
curious, and upsetting to some old notions, to find such evident 
grotesque — not mere bad drawing, but symbolism with a smile — 
at so early a period, hundreds of years before .the great mediaeval 
school of religious comedy. 




Fig- 5. 



Anglian Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 
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Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 7. — Another piece of local buff freestone, i ft. 2 ins. by 8 ins. 
by 5i ins., I have sketched with the restoration suggested by the 
curve of the " armpit " of the cross plainly visible on one side. 
The head comes out in the form of the Cynibalth cross, rather 
different from fig. i, which I take to be earlier; but it is still 
Anglian. The carving is very rude and debased, in high relief, 
representing a draped crucifix, with a circle (the centre of the 
crosshead) on the breast. On one side (the front ?) there are 
five pellets (the five blood-drops ?) on this round shield ; on the 
other there are the pincers, one of the usual implements of the 
Passion. 
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Fig. 8. — We come now to a totally different style, connected 
by its shape, spirit, and subject with those crosses which were 
made for the Norse and Danish settlers who brought their religion 
and art from Ireland in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Instead 
of being high and slender, it is low and broad (3 ft. high, which 
was the whole height of the shaft, i ft. 7 ins. tapering to i ft. 4 ins. 
in breadth, and only 5^ ins. to 5 ins. thick). Instead of quiet and 
regular ornament, we have a wild and whirling design, full of life 
at the expense of beauty. Instead of fruit and leaves, and strictly 
symmetrical interlacing, there are writhing snakes and conventional 
beasts with spirals at the joints — by no means without decorative 
effect, but in a new and strange style. It is true that snakes 
appear in Anglian work, as on the Cynibalth crosshead, but they 
are tame snakes. These are alive and venomous creatures of the 
fierce Viking imagination. It is the treatment, more than the 
subject, which determines style in art. 




Fig. 7. — Crosshead, Lancaster. 

One edge I tried to draw in The Reliquary for October, 1902, 
and since its removal from the church wall it is not more decipher- 
able. The other edge, here shown, has a variant of the Gosforth 
chain-plait. The general design of the great wheel-plait on one 
side, and the double knot on the other, closely resembles the 
Aspatria standing cross, in which, however, the animal is at the 
foot of the shaft. The little circlets which interrupt the strapwork 
of the wheel exactly reproduce those on a fragment at Melling, 
in Lonsdale, perhaps by the same hand. 

In sketching the sides, I have suggested the probable kind of 
head, somewhat flattened, as these wheel-heads usually are ; so that 
we can get an idea of the whole monument, which must have stood 
over 4 ft. above its base. The pattern on one side comes lower 
down than on the other, perhaps because it was stopped by the 
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slab which lay over the grave on that side. We 
how the rock tombs have socket-holes for crosses 
grooves for slabs covering the graves ; and I may 
recent enlargement of Heysham churchyard there 
light several grave covers, but none which seem to 
and famous rock tombs. But the style of burial 
these remains. 

The interlacing round the figure of the stag is 
make out, and neither the photograph nor the 
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Fig. 8. — Scandinavian Cross, Lancaster. 



given me by Miss Johnson, showed it distinctly. The cutting 
(picked, I think, and not chiselled) is shallow, and impossible to 
photograph satisfactorily ; but the main forms are clear. The 
hart and hound are common on crosses of this period, and 
supposed to symbolize Christ or the Christian pursued by the 
enemy of souls. 

The snakes are the late heathen and early Christian symbol 
of death — the wattled serpents of the House of Hel in the Edda, 
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and the worm that dieth not. It would be a sad subject for a 
Christian monument, this of death in its most terrifying form and 
trial — "In this world ye shall have tribulation" — but that the cross 
rose above all, " overcoming the world." 

Fig. 9 represents the four sides of a piece of local buff free- 
stone (i ft. 4 ins. by i ft., tapering to ii ins. by lo ins., tapering to 
%\ ins.). It is the fragment of a very rude and late shaft — late 
by its cable moulding, and rude to the last degree in its cutting. 
One reason for this, beside incompetency, was that it was painted ; 




Fig. 9. Late pre- Norman Cross-shaft, Lancaster. 

bits of red paint are still on it. The painting would define and 
bring out forms roughly sketched in shallow relief. Knowing, as we 
do, the love for colour shown by people of the Viking age, it is 
no wonder if they made their monuments gorgeous with red and 
blue, and even, perhaps, with gilding, as some later reliefs were ; 
and it might be an interesting experiment to restore this lost 
style, with the colours dovetailing among the interlacements as 
in manuscripts of the period, though this would hardly suit 
modern churchyard requirements. The figures here, rude as they 
19 
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are, show a real attempt at naturalism. I think we have Adam 
and Eve on either side of the tree of knowledge, the two figures 
plainly discriminated ; then the serpent twined around the tree, 
with leaves and fruit above. Then, having shown the Fall, the 
artist tries to pourtray the Redemption. I fancy the subject of 
the third side is the Crucifixion, with Longinus (as at Gosforth 
and elsewhere) piercing the side of Christ. There are other 
examples of the twisting of the spear into a curve to avoid 
confusing it with the outline of the figure. There is no cross 
shown : that may be owing to Irish influence ; but there is an 
attempt, quite unlike Irish art, to give the nude figure with the 
loin-cloth. Longinus is perhaps intentionally ugly. The last side 
may mean the dragon at the foot of the cross, as elsewhere, to 
signify that it is overcome by the triumph of the Atonement. 

These interesting and valuable sculptures are now, I under- 
stand, to be kept within the Parish Church of Lancaster. It is 
to be hoped that succeeding authorities will treat them with the 
respect due to priceless monuments of our early art and faith. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 



Note. — The interlaced pattern on the cross shaft shown on fig. 8 is a very clumsy 
adaptation of the spiral knot which was used with such good effect by the Celtic crafts- 
man. The same pattern occurs on crosses at Aspatria, Cumberland ; Kirk Braddan, Isle 
of Man ; and at Forres, Elginshire ; all of which belong to the Viking period. Observe 
also the introduction of fins on the right side of the shaft, similar to those on the Manx 
crosses. — Ed. 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 



A SUN IMAGE FOUND IN DENMARK. 
Last autumn a most interesting find, which has attracted much attention 
in antiquarian circles both in and outside Denmark, was made in peaty 
soil at a place called Trundholm, in Northern Zeeland. Near the surface 
of the soil a workman discovered what at first sight appeared to be a toy 




Sun Image found at Trundholm, Denmark. 
{Reproduced JrofM " Frem" 0/ December 2B/A, 1902.) 

thrown away, a tiny bronze horse dragging a circular disc inlaid with gold 
and placed on wheels. Notice of the finding of the object which had been 
damaged on purpose to preserve its intention of being a votive offering to 
the gods, was made at once to the Director of the National Museum at 
Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus Miiller. After its reconstruction a most minute study 
of this unique object took place, and a full description of it has since appeared 
in Danish. It has been clearly proved an image of the sun being dragged 
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round on a chariot as an object of worship, an idol of the sun worship 
dating from about looo B.C., and the best of its kind found anywhere, both 
as regards design and execution. In Egyptian and Oriental mythology, as 
well as in Grecian, the sun was represented as a round disc, often inlaid 
with gold. Several pictorial representations of the sun are known from 
the same period, but none that has any close resemblance to this find. 

Everything seems to indicate that the find belongs to the older Bronze 
Age, and is of purely Scandinavian origin in its rich ornamental style and 
artistic workmanship, which appears in northern bronzes of that period. 
All the ornaments on the disc have been done by means of punching with 
a bronze chisel in zigzag lines or circles, appearing clearer and fresher 
where gold plates covered the surface on the one side until the discovery 
of the find. The decorations on the horse answers to the same style as 
on the sun image. Ornamental bands run round the head and over the 
forehead of the animal ; the eyes are formed of a round and somewhat 
arched piece filled with concentric ornaments ; the centre seems to have 
consisted, judging from the dark material found, of .resinous matter so 
often employed at that period for filling out spaces. 

Two things make this image of the sun quite diflferent from the various 
Egyptian and Grecian images; the rich ornaments, used in the Danish 
Bronze Age on weapons and objects of personal wear, and the fact that 
there is no actual chariot and only one horse. The idea of the sun god 
driving over the heavens with his horses seated in a chariot is evidently 
of much later date, after the time of Homer, who makes no allusion to 
horses and chariot when speaking of the sun. Everything is here on 
wheels, but no chariot; and the orb of the sun drawn by one horse, a 
small ring on the horse's neck and one on the edge of the sun-dial facing 
the animal, clearly showing that a small rein had its place there. 
Dr. Miiller rejects the idea that the numerous signs in shape of a small 
circle, chiefly found on rocks in Sweden, are meant to be the sun as a 
wheel rolling round. Instead of this, they are the sun-dial itself, and the 
find from Trundholm throws a clear light on what was hitherto a matter 
of great doubt, it being clearly proved thai the sun has been worshipped 
to a large extent during the Scandinavian Bronze Age. 

The wheels are plainly made to go round, not immovable like in other 
objects of bronze, viz., vessels that several times have been found placed 
on wheels. 

The image is i ft. i^ ins. broad and 8 ins. high. Only in fragments 
was the find taken up from where it lay, half a foot under the surface, 
but easily put together, when the investigation commenced, by Dr. Miiller 
and his assistants. The weight of the horse is 2,640 gram., the disc 
1,550 gram. 

W. R. Prior. 
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A TRIPLE POT FROM PERU, SYMBOLISING THE TRINITY. 

The specimen here illustrated was purchased at the sale of Sir Spencer 
St. John's collection of Peruvian pottery, which took place at Mr. J. C. 
Stevens' auction rooms, at 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the loth 
of October, 190 1. It is thus described in the Catalogue "Lot 97. — 
Jar, triple figure." The three figures in all probability symbolise a 
religious Trinity of some kind, whether Christian or Pagan we must 
leave our readers to decide for themselves. The following introduction 
to Stevens' Sale Catalogue gives some valuable information on the subject 
of Peruvian pottery. 




Fig. I.— Triple Pot from Peru. Front. 



"This ancient pottery is found in the graveyards scattered over the 
whole of Peru, but the best collections have been made in the Northern 
and Central Provinces, particularly in the neighbourhood of Trujillo, 
Chimbote, and Lambayeque. Some were found in regular tombs, whilst 
others were dug out of the sandy graves which are found in every 
province. 

" These graves are those of the tribes of Indians who inhabited the 
country before the Spanish Conquest, and who reached a fairly high level 
of civilization, as one of their walled cities near Trujillo is described as 
having been thirty miles in circumference. Peru was then much more 
thickly populated than it is at present, as irrigation w^s th^ rule instead 
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of being the exception, and their distributing canals may be observed 
to this day, even on the sides of very high mountains, as for instance 
on those that border the valley of the Oroya. 

" The greatest incentive to the opening of the tombs and graves was 
the hope of finding treasure, and the occasional discovery of gold and 
silver vases, ornaments, and even breastplates of the more precious metal, ^ 
increased the number of searchers. 

" A story, which I believe to be perfectly well founded, created great 
excitement during the latter part of the eighteenth century : — A very 
devout old Indian, who had received great kindness and assistance from 
a Spanish official, came to the latter and said, * You have often heard the 
rumour that two treasures were buried in ancient days near this town of 
Trujillo ; I know where they are : one is called the Little Fish, the other 
the Great Fish. I will show you the Little Fish on the condition that 
you apply a portion of the amount found to build a chapel where perpetual 
masses may be said for the souls of my people.' The Spaniard readily agreed 
to this arrangement, and was then taken away to some ancient ruins in 
the interior and shown the treasure. It consisted of ingots of gold, 
valued at several hundred thousand pounds. Having paid a third of it 
to the Spanish authorities to fulfil his legal obligations, he started with 
the remainder for Spain, utterly unmindful of his solemn promise to the 
Indian. A few years of riotous living brought him to the end of his 
resources and he returned to Peru, and seeking the Indian, acknowledged 
his fault, and said, * Show me the Great Fish, and I will build a splendid 
church.' The Indian replied to all his advances, * I cannot trust you.' 
It has often been asked why, knowing where the treasures were hid, the 
Indians did not make use of them themselves. But the Indians have 
a deep-rooted prejudice against touching anything that belonged to their 
ancient chiefs, and it may show the sway that custom holds over them, 
to mention that the Indian women still wear mourning for the last of 
the Incas. 

" But the finding of the Little Fish had set many to work, and the 
graves of the pre-historic Indians, who lived long before the advent of 
Spaniards, four hundred years ago, were opened in every district, and 
though much treasure was only occasionally found, quantities of ancient 
pottery were dug up and cast aside as worthless to the treasure seekers. 

*'Gold, however, is still occasionally found, but little spoken of, for fear 
it should be claimed by the Government for official collections. In 1876 
I went to Ancon, a village on the sea-shore not far from Lima, when 
I met at the landing-place parties of sailors from a French admiral's 
flagship, who had been digging for curiosities to send to the Paris 
museums, and among the things they found was a gold vase, about 
7 ins. high, perfect in form and free from blemish. 

' I saw a very fine specimen of a warrior's breastplate of solid gold at the German 
Legation, Lima, in 187S. 
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"There was a story connected with the finding of this vase, which may 
illustrate the use of a knowledge of foreign languages. Whilst the French 
sailors were digging in the rather hard sand and under a broiling sun, 
had already cleared out a place some 20 ft. by 10 and 6 ft. deep, and had 
found nothing of much value, a naval lieutenant was standing near directing 
the work, when two Peruvians strolled up, and presently one said to 
the other, * What fools these Gringos (white men) are ; they cannot even 
see the indication that something is hidden beneath. '* The men were 
already knocking off work, but the officer, understanding the Peruvian's 
remark, glanced round the bottom of the great hole, and presently 
noticed a small stone, like a little finger sticking out of the sand. He 




Fig. 2. — Triple Pot from Peru. Back. 

jumped down, and scraping away found that the indicator stone rested 
in a hole on a flat slab ; raising this, he saw in a hollow beneath the 
gold vase above referred to. He rose, vase in hand, and bowed with 
great politeness to the Peruvians, and said " Gracias senores" — Thank you 
gentlemen. He remarked afterwards that their look of keen disappoint- 
ment was worth seeing. 

" Among the most ardent collectors in Peru was Mr. Gibbs, the 
American minister at Lima ; he travelled all over the country in search 
of ancient pottery, and employed men to dig for him in every likely 
spot ; for reasons on which it is not necessary to dwell, he found him- 
self compelled to part with hi§ collection, and I acquired it. I received 
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one hundred and seventy-six pieces from him, but now it amounts to 
over four hundred. Many of them were injured by the carelessness of 
the workmen, but they all have a character of their own, which is 
unmistakeable. 

"There is every variety of form to be found among these ancient vases 
and water bottles ; no two appear to be exactly alike. The Indians 
endeavoured to represent the human form as well as every variety of 
animal, fish, and fruit. Some of the human faces are very remarkable. 
One (No. 124) of the most unique in this collection is that of a tiger 
suckling its young, the four little ones lying in parallel lines. The 
canopy over it, surmounted by a human head, is also very curious. 
Its place of origin was not marked in the catalogue, but I understood 
it came from the Temple of the Sun, near Trujillo. Some represent 
people in a diseased state as No. 69 and No. 76 ; one with a hare-lip, 
No. 54. Some are hunters carrying home their game. No. 97 is supposed 
to represent the Buddhist Trinity, though how Buddhist ideas reached 
South America it is, perhaps, difficult to explain, though many hold 
that both Chinese and Japanese swarmed into America during the dark 
ages. 

** There are also double bottles with heads of animals or men ; when 
you blow into one hole the other emits a sound supposed to resemble 
the cry of an animal, or bird, or the human voice, but in their present 
state these sounds are not distinguishable. 

" The use of the vases and bottles was that the latter should contain 
liquids and the former Indian corn or maize for the use of the spirit 
of the deceased during his journey to the other world ; the very finest 
kinds of maize were chosen. When dug up the liquid naturally had 
evaporated, but the maize remained in good condition, and may be 
found in some of the vases in this collection ; on being planted the 
grains germinated. 

" There are two volumes entitled * Antigiiedades Peruanas,' by Don 
Mariano Eduardo de Rivero and Dr. Don Juan Diego de Tschudi, 
published in 1851 ; the first contains an account of Ancient Peru, 
whilst there will be found in the second excellent plates of Peruvian 
pottery, which might have been taken from some specimens in this 
collection so well do they represent them. Tschudi was an Austrian 
professor of great knowledge and considerable reputation. 

"SPENCER ST. JOHN, 

" Formerly H.AI. Minister Resident in Pent. 
'' Athenmim Clubr 
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FONT AT THORPE-ARNOLD. 

The font at Thorpe- Arnold is, so far as date is concerned, a most puzzling 
one. The subject of the side facing west now, shown in the photograph, 
gives one a very strong impression of Norman work, and early Norman too, 
at the first glance. But on looking at the north-east side one sees apparently 
Early English work in two circles enclosing a pattern which has a strong 
resemblance to a quatrefoil. 

The Church of Thorpe-Arnold is situated some tVo miles from Melton 
Mowbray, on the Grantham Road. The font is placed in a position the 




Font at Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire. 



like of which we have never before seen, i,e.^ at the east end of the south 
aisle. The upper part or bowl is circular on a thin octagonal plinth 
supported by an eight-sided shaft on a square chamfered base. 

The date is considered by the majority to be Early English, by others 
Norman, and by the guide-book writers to be Saxon; but this is too 
absurdly ridiculous to be worth disproving. We consider the date to be 
Transitional Norman for the following reasons: — 
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The reason for calling it Early English simply hinges on the fact of the 
two quatrefoil-like ornaments on the north and east. Now they are not 
quatrefoil at all, but Maltese crosses with foliated ends resembling fleur-de- 
lys, which are tied below their heads. Each cross is enclosed in a circle 
formed by cutting away the stone round the cross, and thus leaving a hollow 
with a circular border. The Church at Twyford, only a few miles distant, 
has a font with the very identical design on the east face, except that it has 
a flower in the centre of the cross instead of the human head, as at Thorpe- 
Arnold. The Twyford example has the edges of the bowl (for it is 
square) ornamented with dog-tooth. Now dog-tooth was just as much a late 
Norman detail as it was Early English, and more so, for it is simply derived 
from the Norman star ornament so common in both Devon and Cornwall, 
and well illustrated on the font at Fincham-Norfolk.^ The dog-tooth is far 
more often seen in the work of the late Norman or transition period than 
in the Early English, particularly in doorways. If the font at Twyford 
is so nearly Norman, and has the quatrefoil-like design, why should not the 
Thorpe-Arnold specimen be earlier still, for the peculiar design on the west 
side must now be considered. Would any sane workman, or rather, 
sculptor, of the Early English period be foolish enough to go back to 
Norman times for an example when the beautiful and graceful work erf that 
period is taken into consideration? The sculpture on the west face repre- 
sents a figure with a halo doing battle with ^vt, dragons. He is clad in a 
short tunic with belt, and has a large short sword in his right hand raised 
well over his head, while in the left is a long pointed shield with a Latin 
cross in the centre. There are two dragons behind him, having only one 
body between the pair; one, too, is larger than the other, and has hair 
on its underjaw and down the back of its neck. In front are three dragons, 
also having one common body, and here again the largest one, at the top, 
has a hairy jaw and neck, while it also breathes out fire, which the man in 
the centre does not attempt to protect himself against with his shield. This 
evidently depicts no ordinary combat, or else why the halo and cross on the 
shield? Perhaps it is St. Michael, or perhaps St. George. Then, again, 
it may merely depict a human being overcoming sin. At any rate there is 
nothing approaching Early English work here on this face any more than 
there is Saxon. 

The dimensions are : — Total height, 3 ft. i in. ; height of bowl only, 
2 ft. 2 ins. ; width across top, 2 ft. 3 ins. ; width of interior, i ft. 9 in. ; 
depth of interior, i ft. It is lead lined, and has a drain. 

G. Le Blanc Smith. 

THE DOG-WHIPPER'S ANCIENT WEAPON. 
In olden days, an official known as the Dog-Whipper was connected with 
many of our parish churches. His duties appear to have been two-fold, 
the most arduous being that of keeping the sluggards awake during 
divine service, and he had also to drive out any dogs that might stray 
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into the sacred building through the wide-open door. For the last 
purpose he was provided with a substantial whip, with which he might 
chastise the unwelcome intruder. 

In the pretty church at Baslow, in Derbyshire, is still to be seen 
the ancient weapon once wielded by the " dogge-wiper " of the parish. 
The thong is stout and formidable-looking, being about three feet long, 
and is attached to a small stick made of ash. Narrow strips of leather 
are securely fastened round the handle. 




Dog-whip in Baslow Church, Derbyshire. 
{From a photograph by A. JVheen.) 

Many old registers contain entries of payments made to certain 
individuals who held this office, and the dog-whipper's pew remained 
in Youlgreave Church in Derbyshire as late at 1868. Both money and 
lands were left to various parishes towards the salary of this functionary. 
A " grinne or megrime to frite dogges out of the church " appears to 
have been made by a parishioner of Hentland in the seventeenth century, 
and was entered in the Churchwardens' accounts among the possessions 
of the church. 

Emily Mason. 
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DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BRITISH BARROW IN TODMORDEN, 

IN THE COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 
The hills which form the border line between Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
which are a part of the great Pennine Range, have for some years been a 
happy hunting-ground for antiquaries. These hills vary in height from 




Fig. I. —Ancient British Cinerary Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 

1,000 to 1,400 feet above the sea level, and on nearly all of them have 
from time to time been discovered large quantities of flint implements, 
marking the existence of a neolithic floor. 

In the recently-opened museum at Rochdale are preserved hundreds of 
these evidences of the primitive people who at some very remote period 
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dwelt on these hills. The collections include arrow heads, scrapers or 
knives, and many minute implements evidently used as needles or piercers. 
The searching for these " flints " has led to the discovery of another inter- 
esting feature of these hills, as on the top of several of them have been 




Fig. 2, — Group of Ancient British Urns from Todmorden, Lancashire. 

found ancient British barrows. In 1897 one of these barrows was opened 
on the very top of Pule Hill, in Saddleworth (a few miles south of 
Todmorden), which contained h\^ sepulchral urns of a very interesting 
character, of which a description will be found in vol. xvi. (second series), 




Fig. 3. — Incense-Cup Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 

P- 325* of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. The discovery at 
Todmorden was made in July, 1898, on an estate known as Higher Cross 
Farm — the exact spot being in a field called Black Heath, in which was 
a raised and fairly well defined circle of earth locally called " the Frying 
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Pan." The rim of this circle was about three feet wide, and the diameter 
of the circle about thirty yards. The explorers began by digging across 
the middle part of the ring, and had not been at work long before their 
labours were rewarded by the sight of a layer of burnt charcoal, immediately 
beneath which was visible the top of a well-preserved cinerary urn firmly 
embedded in charcoal and what appeared to be calcined bones, and which 
proved to be the central vessel of a group of ^y^y or possibly more, beautiful 
specimens of British sepulchral urns. 

The largest urn (and the central one) is 10 ins. high, 9 ins. wide at 
the top (fig. i), tapering down to 4 ins. at the bottom. The rim of this urn 
is nearly 3 ins. deep, and projects over the other part of the vessel, and on 
it only is there any appearance of ornamentation, which is of the usual 
herring bone pattern. Not far from this urn three others were found (fig. 2) 




Fig. 4. — Incense-Cup Urn from Todmorden, Lancashire. 

which were of the same shape but of a smaller size, and the ornamentation 
of the rims were not so fine. 

About a couple of feet from these urns the fragments of a fourth were 
discovered, amongst which were portions of human bones. Near to this 
urn were two very small vessels, commonly known as " incense cups " ; one 
of these was beautifully ornamented (figs. 3, 4 and 5). The largest urn 
also contained one of these " incense cups." 

In the immediate vicinity of these urns were scattered fragments of 
calcined human bones, bits of charcoal, and a small bronze implement, and 
a few jet beads. The cups had each of them two small holes near the 
bottom. The whole of the vessels were made of clay from the district, 
and were only slightly burnt. 

This discovery was made by Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson, of Burnley, and 
Mr. Robert Law, F.G.S., of Rochdale. In November, 1898, another barrow 
was opened on Hades Hill, about four miles south of Todmorden; it 
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contained a broken urn, which showed traces of a chevron pattern orna- 
mentation, and was made of native clay and very slightly burnt. Not far 
from the urn were fragments of human bones, flint implements, and flint 
flakes. These remains are now in the Rochdale Museum. 

Henry Fishwick. 




Fig. 5. —Incense-Cup Urn from Toduiorden, Lancashire. 

INSCRIPTION AT INISVICKILLANE, CO. KERRY. 
I SEND a drawing of an inscription, hitherto, I believe, unpublished, 
which exists on the present underside of a stone, 4 ft. 6 ins. long, lying 
on the south wall of the little ruined oratory on Inisvickillane, one of 
the most inaccessible of the Blasket Islands. There was a stone with 
an Ogham inscription doing duty as the door-lintel of the same oratory, 
but it has recently been removed to Dublin. 

The inscription now published is difficult, at first sight, to decipher, 
the letters being of strange form and the execution careless. It reads : 
** H- ORoit Do MA(I)C-RUED U DALAC "— " a prayer for Mac-Ruaid, 

\ — I — I — I I 

Inscription at Inisvickillane, co. Kerry. 

grandson of Dalach." I am not sure that the little " d " after the final 
" c " is part of the inscription ; when examining it on the spot it 
seemed rather an ornamental flourish. The " I " cut across the " C " 
seems to be a mistake ; a])parently the scribe started to cut " MAIC," 
and then awoke to the fact that he was perpetrating a grammatical 
error. His grammar, however, was not faultless ; " DALAC " should be 
" DALAIG." It is curious that the initial " O " is in a quite different 
style of carving from the rest: almost as though it were the work of 
another hand. There is a scratch running through the inscription, 
apparently a guide line to the carver. 

R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
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AN ANCIENT SCOLD'S BRIDLE. 

In bygone days a formidable looking instrument was invented for the 

punishment of scolding, prating women, and was frequently adopted to 

check the voluble tongue of an angry wife. In England this brank was 

often also called the "gossip's bridle," while in Scotland it was more 

usually named the " witch's bridle " ; but in both countries it was put on 

the offender for the same purpose. It appears to have been in use over 

the border several years before there is any mention of it in this country. 

The most ancient brank now existing dates back 

to the seventeenth century, which the historic 

church at Walton-on-Thames still includes 

amongst its ecclesiastical possessions. Carefully 

preserved within a cupboard protected with a 

glass front, in the vestry, is this curious old 

bridle, to which an interesting legend is 

attached. Tradition declares that it was a gift 

to the parish from a man formerly living in 

^H^?'?'^^*' ^"'it^ ^*'"'*'*' the neighbourhood, named Chester, who had 
at Walton-on-Thames. ° . ^ - 

long expected to mherit a fine estate from a 

wealthy uncle, but who lost it through the mischievous lies and gossip of 

a talkative woman. It bears the date 1632, and the following quaint 

inscription : — 

"Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women's tongues that talk too idle." 

It consists of a framework made of two thin flat iron bands, which 
pass over the head and round the face, fastening behind with a padlock. 
Another band of iron, nearly two inches long, is so arranged as to go 
into the mouth, firmly pressing down and securing the unruly tongue, 
performing the work of a most effectual gag. The unhappy woman who 
was condemned thus to atone for her fault in silence, was the object of 
jeering contempt and derision to all her fellow-townspeople and associates. 

Emily Mason. 
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"The Englishwoman's Year Book and Directory, 1903." Edited by 
Emily Janes (Adam and Charles Black). — The twenty-third issue of this 
useful and comprehensive annual shows a steady improvement on the 
long line of its* predecessors. The 350 pages are brimful of carefully 
compiled information, brought well up to date, relative to almost 
everything that busy women, or those who wish to be busy, can possibly 
require to know. The sections as to science, literature, and art are 
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most creditable to both editor and the special contributors. Under the 
head of employments and professions there is an admirable column on 
" Indexers " by Miss Petherbridge. " Indexing," it is remarked, " may 
be ranked with cataloguing and classification among the higher 
branches of library work. There is a great deal of misconception 
on the subject of training for this particular branch of work, and 
often, the better the education of the individual the greater the 
ignorance on this point. Indexing, like cataloguing, is peculiarly suited 
for well-educated women, and as there is a steadily growing demand for 
good indexing — and good indexers are few and far between — it is to 
be strongly recommended to our college graduates and other women 
whose temperament inclines them more to a sedentary than to an active 
life. In one part of this volume, considerable partiality is unfortunately 
displayed, which ought to be amended in the next issue. All that 
relates to poor law and poor law administration has evidently fallen into 
the hands of some person or persons of strong prejudices and anti-subrelief 
views. This is shown in various ways, particularly in the mention of books 
and pamphlets on the subject. Those that combat the strenuously- 
advocated views of a minority of faddists are ignored, whilst those that are 
written by such extreme advocates of Charity Organization Society views, 
such as William Chance and Sophia Lonsdale, are pushed to the front. 
The Poor Law Guardian, by W. W. Mackenzie, which has passed 
through many editions, and is admitted on all sides to be the fairest and 
most impartial manual, is not even mentioned. It would be far better, 
also, if some other hand was employed to write about the Charity 
Organization Society than the highly-paid Secretary. 

"An Exact List of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Present Parliament, with 
their Places of Abode. London, i 734 " (Elliot Stock). — This is a 
photographic facsimile reprint of the first directory of members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and is a curiosity that some will be glad to 
possess. It would have well borne annotations. Mr. Fox-Davies has 
supplied a very brief preface. The town residences of the members show 
what a change has been made in London topography. The Duke of 
Cleveland lived in Soho Square ; the Dukes of Ancaster and Newcastle 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields; the Marquis of Lothian in Conduit Street; the 
Earl of Abingdon in " Dirty Lane " ; the Earl of Rochford in Great. Queen 
Street; Viscount Falconberg in Poland Street; and Lord Lovel in Great 
Russell Street. Sir George Beaumont, M.P. for Leicester, lived in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden; Nathaniel Brassey, M.P. for Hertford, in Lombard 
Street; Sir William Chappie, M.P. for Dorchester, in Chancery Lane; 
and three members in Red Lion Square. 

Marks are appended to the names of members of the House of 
Commons, showing which way they had voted on the Septennial Act of 
1 716 and on the Excise Act of 1733. 
2Q 
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" The Signs of Old Lombard Street," by F. G. Hilton Price, Dir. S.A. 
(Leadenhall Press), is a book which every lover of old London should 
have on his book-shelf. Probably many of the readers of The Reliquary 
who went to see the illuminations in the City at the time of the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. were struck with the appropriateness of the 
decorations of Lombard Street, which consisted of twenty-three of the 
old signs hung outside their respective houses. By the aid of Mr. Hilton 
Price's vivid descriptions and Mr. James West's admirable illustrations, 
it is possible to reproduce in imagination the picturesque appearance which 
this ancient thoroughfare must have presented to our ancestors two or 
three hundred years ago. It must be a matter of regret to both the 
antiquary and the artist that, although we are still spared the sky-scraper, 
yet year by year every vestige of interest is disappearing from our London 
streets. The old gabled houses with overhanging storeys no longer shut 
out the daylight, and the projecting signs over the doorways, creaking 
as they were swung first one way and then the other by each passing 
gust of wind, no longer threaten to fall and break the skull of the passer 
by, but we miss them all the same, and if it comes to a question of 
personal safety, we would just as soon be killed by the sign of the " Royal 
Oak " and " Three Crowns " tumbling on our head as be driven over 
by a stockbroker in a motor-car or run down by a boy on a " bike " 
carrying a bundle of Stars with the latest winners over his shoulders. 
However, everything has its compensation, and we must content ourselves 
with the fact that although we have lost the signs of old London and 
all the picturesque interest associated with them, we have gained Mr. Hilton 
Price's record of their existence. 
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To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

In The Reliquary for July there is a review of a recently published work 
from my pen under the title. The Arts in Early England. Your reviewer 
is very severe on the first volume because it does not contain descriptions 
and illustrations of Saxon decorative work, such as that on the sculptured 
stones, etc., in the MSS. May I have leave to point out that the volume 
in question was never intended to deal with these subjects. Its character 
and aim are clearly indicated both in the special title of the volume and 
in the note prefixed to it. It is, moreover, stated several times in the text 
that Saxon decorative work is intended to form the subject of a succeeding 
volume, supplementary to the one on the architecture of the period. 

I am, etc., 

G. Baldwin Brown, 
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